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CHAPTER   VIII. 


FRENCH  REPUBLIC— FROM  THE  DETHRONEMENT  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  LOUIS.— AUG.  10,  1792— JAN.  21,  1793. 


"  Subjects,"  says  Tacitus,  "  cannot,  without  the  greatest     chap. 
danger,  subvert  the  ruling  power  ;  for  thence,  in  general,       viii. 
arises  a  necessity  for  crime  ;  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a       y.^^ 
single  rash  act,  men  are  obliged  to  plunge  into  the  greatest         j 
excesses."      The  career  of  guilt  is  the  same  in  nations  as  Progressive 
in  individuals  ;  when  once  commenced,  it  cannot,  without  tion  of  the 
the  utmost  resolution,  possibly  serious  immediate  risk,  be  ruling 

powors  in 

abandoned.  The  ultimate  acts  of  atrocity  in  Avhich  they  France. 
both  terminate,  are,  in  general,  tho- result  of  necessity  :  of 
the  pressure  arising  from  excited  passion,  or  the  terror 
produced  by  anticipated  punishment.  The  power  of  repen- 
tance exists  only  in  the  commencement.  If  we  would 
avoid  the  last  deeds  of  blood,  we  must  shun  the  first  seduc- 
tions of  evil.  France  afforded  a  memorable  example  of 
these  truths  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution. 
From  the  first  commencement  of  the  contest  in  Paris,  each 
successive  class  that  had  gained  the  ascendancy  had  been 
more  violent  and  more  tyrannical  than  that  which  preceded 
it.  The  convocation  of  the  States-General,  and  the  oath  in 
the  Tennis  Court,  represented  the  struggle  of  the  nation 
against  the  privileged  classes  ;  the  14th  July,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Bastile,  the  insurrection  of  the  middle  dass 
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CHAP,  against  the  govennnent ;  the  10th  August,  the  revolt  of  the 
VIII.  populace  against  the  middle  class  and  the  constitutional 
~1792~  throne.  The  leaders  of  the  National  Assembly  Mere,  in 
great  part,  actuated  by  pure  motives,  and  their  measures 
were  chiefly  blamable  for  the  precipitance  which  spi'ang 
from  inexperienced  philanthropy :  the  measures  of  the 
Conventionwere  tinged  by  the  ferocity  of  popular  ambition, 
and  the  increasing  turbulence  of  excited  talent :  the  rule 
of  the  Jacobins  was  signalised  by  the  energy  of  unshackled 
guilt,  and  stained  by  the  cruelty  of  emancipated  slaves. 

It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  great  body 
of  mankind  are  capable  of  judging  correctly  on  public 
Caxise  of  affairs.  No  man,  in  any  rank,  ever  found  a  tenth 
tins  change,  p^^.j,  ^£  |^-g  acquaintance  fitted  for  such  a  task.  If  the 
opinions  of  most  men  on  the  great  questions  which  divide 
society  are  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  rest  on  the 
most  flimsy  foundations  ;  early  prejudices,  personal  ani- 
mosity, private  interest,  general  delusion,  constitute  the 
secret  springs  from  which  the  opinions  flov/  which  ulti- 
mately regulate  their  conduct.  Truth,  indeed,  is  in  the 
end  triumphant ;  but  it  becomes  piedominant  only  upon 
the  decay  of  interests,  the  experience  of  suffering,  or  the 
extinction  of  passion.  The  fabric  of  society  is  in  ordinary 
times  kept  together,  and  moderation  impressed  upon  the 
measures  of  government  by  the  conti-ary  nature  of  these 
interests,  and  the  opposing  tendency  of  these  desires. 
Reason  is  sometimes  heard  when  the  struggles  of  party, 
or  the  contentions  of  faction,  have  exhausted  each  other. 
The  stability  of  free  institutions  arises  from  the  counter- 
acting nature  of  the  forces  which  they  constantly  bring  into 
action  on  each  other,  not  the  wisd(jm  or  patriotism  with 
Avhich  either  party  is  animated.  Public  opinion  is  often 
wrong  in  the  beginning ;  it  is  always  right  in  the  end. 
And  the  reason  is,  that  at  first  it  is  formed  by  the  passions 
of  the  unthinking  many,  who  are  interested  in  passing 
events ;  at  last  on  the  reason  of  the  thinking  few,  to  whom 
alone  the  past  is  an  object  of  interest,  and  by  whose  judg- 
ment the  verdict  of  posterity  is  formed. 

These  considerations  furnish  the  eternal  and  unanswer- 
able, objection  to  democratical  institutit)ns.  Wlierever 
governments  are  directly  exposed  to  their  control,  they 
are  governed  during  periods  of  tranquillity  by  the  cabals 
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of  interest,  during  moments  of  turbulence  by  the  storms      chap. 
of  passion.     America,  at  present,  exiiibits  an  example  of       viii. 
the  former :  France,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  aifordcd  an       j^  ^ 
instance  of  the  latter.     Those  who  refer  to  the  origfinal         , 
equality  and  common  rights  of  mankind,  would  do  well  to  Fundamen- 
show  that  men  are  equal  in  abilities  as  well  as  in  birth ;  that  d^emoc-ratiu 
society  could  exist  with  the  multitude  really  judging  for  iustitutiuns. 
themelves  on  public  affairs ;  that  the  most  complicated  sub- 
ject of  human  study — that  in  which  the  greatest  range  of 
information  is  involved,  and  the  coolest  judgment  required 
— can  1)0  adequately  mastered  by  those  who  are  disqualified 
by  nature  from  the  power  of  thought,  disabled  by  labour 
from  acquiring  knowledge,  and  exposed  by  situation  to 
the  seductions  of  interest ;  that  the  multitude,  when  exer- 
cising their  supposed  rights,  are  not  following  despotic 
leaders  of  their  own  creation  ;  and  that  a  democracy  is  not, 
in  Aristotle's  words,  "  an  aristocracy  of  orators,  sometimes 
interrupted  by  the  monarchy  of  a  single  orator." 

When  the  difierent  classes,  during  the  convulsions  of  a 
revolution,  are  brought  into  collision,  the  virtuous  and 
prudent  have  no  sort  of  chance  with  the  violent  and  The  wicked 
ambitious,   unless  the  whole  virtuous  members  of  the  J"  ^eyji": 

XlOllo  111*.  >  i" 

community  are  early  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  tahiyriscio 
and  manfully  unite  in  resisting.     In  the  later  stages  of  '^'"^  ^'^'"*' 
such  troubles,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  recover 
their  ascendancy :  unless  they  are  resolute  and  united,  it 
is  impossible.     This  is  another  consequence  of  the  same 
principle.     In  the  shock  of  a  battle,  gentleness  and  huma- 
nity are  of  little  avail :  audacity  and  courage  are  the  decisive 
qualities.  In  the  contests  of  faction,  wisdom  and  moderation 
have  as  little  influence.     The  virtuous  are  restrained  by 
scruples,  to  which  the  unprincipled  are  strangers :  difficulties 
which  appear  insurmountable  to  men  accustomed  to  weigh 
the  consequences  of  their  actions,  vanish  before  the  reck- 
lessness of  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.    "  It  was  early 
seen  in  the  Revolution,"  says  Louvet,  "  that  the  men  with  '  Louvet.26. 
poniards  would  sooner  or  later  carry  the  day  against  the  voi.'xxvi' 
men  with  principles;  and  that  the  latter,  upon  the  first 
reverse,  must  prepare  for  exile  or  death."  i 

The  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
the  King,  had  destroyed  tlie  monarchy;  tlie  Assembly  had 
evinced  its  weakness  by  remaining  a  passive  spectator  of 
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CKAP.     the  contest;  the  real  power  of  government  had  fallen  into 
viii.      the  hands  of  the  municipality  of  Paris.     The  municipality 
governed  Paris;  Paris  ruled  the  Assembly ;  the  Assembly 
guided  France.     As  long  as  the  conflict  lasted,  the  leaders 
state  of       of    the   Jacobins   avoided  the   scene  of  danger  ;    Marat 
Uie'id'til*^"^    disappeared  during  the  confusion,  and  left  the  whole  to 
August.       "Westerman;  Santerre  was  holding  back  with  the  forces 
of  the  faubourgs,  till  compelled  by  Westerman,  with  his 
sabre  at  his  breast,  to  join  the  troops  from  Marseilles ; 
Robespierre  remained  concealed,and  only  appeared  twenty- 
four  hours  after  at  the  Commune,  when  he  gave  himself 
the  whole  credit  of  the  affair.     After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Swiss  guards,  the  populace  gave  full  reins  to  their  vengeance 
in  the  sacking  of  the  palace.     Wearied  of  massacring  or 
laying  waste,  they  broke  to  pieces  its  magnificent  furniture, 
and  scattered  its  remains.    Drunken  savages  broke  into  the 
most  private  apartments  of  the  Queen,  and  there  gave  vent 
to  indecent  or  obscene  ribaldry.     In  an  instant,  all  the 
drawers  and  archives  were  forced  open,  and  the  papers 
they  contained  torn  in  pieces,  or  scattered  to  the  winds. 
The  mirrors  and  glasses  were  destroyed,  the  drawers  and 
cabinets  forced  and  rifled,  the  doors  hewn  down,  the  cellars 
all  ransacked,  and  the  spirits  and  wines  drunk  in  such 
enormous  quantities  that  numbers  died  on  the  spot.     To 
the  horrors  of  pillage  and  murder  soon  succeeded  those  of 
conflagration.     Already  the  flames  had  seized  upon  that 
august  edifice,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Assembly 
were  required  to   save  from  destruction  the  venerated 
dome  of  the  Tuileries.     Nor  were  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
An.Ts,\iii.    city  exempt  from  danger.     After  the  discharge  of  artillery, 
194, 1'j.'i.       and  the  heavy  volleys  of  the  platoons  had  ceased,  the 
132!    Tii.     dropping  fire  of  the  musketry  told  how  active  Avas  the 
"'.■  u'V        pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  while  its  receding  sound  and 
43, «!).       '  reverberation  from  all  quarters,  indicated  how  many  parts 
of  the  city  had  become  the  scene  of  horrors.^ 

Early  on  the  11th,  an  immense  crowd  assembled  on  the 

g         spot  which  was  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Swiss 

Fury  of  the  who'had  perished  on  the  preceding  day.     A  strange  mix- 

Au'g'.'ri!      ture  of  feelings  actuated  the  spectators ;  they  succoured 

the  wounded,  and  at  the  same  time  honours  were  decreed 

to  the  troops  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Republic,  and 

hymns  of  liberty  were  sung  by  the   multitude.      The 
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emblems  of  royalty,  the  statues  of  the  kings,  were,  by  chap. 
orders  of  the  municipality,  entirely  destroyed  ;  those  of  ^"m- 
bronze  were  carried  to  the  foundery  of  cannon  ;  even  the  j-gg 
name  of  Henry  IV.  could  not  protect  his  image  from 
destruction.  The  statues  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  of  Louis  XIII. 
in  the  Place  Royale,  of  Louis  XV.  in  the  place  which  bears 
his  name,  were  pulled  down  and  destroyed.  Guingerlot, 
second  in  commond  of  the  gendarmerie  a  cheval  of  Paris, 
luiving  expressed  his  regret,  in  passing,  at  the  destruction 
of  so  noble  a  monument  of  art,  he  was  forthwith  pierced 
to  death  with  twenty  pikes  at  the  foot  of  the  statue. 
Such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  to  pull  down  the 
magnificent  colossal  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Phice 
Vendome,  that  it  killed  in  its  fall  a  well-known  virago 
employed  by  Marat  to  hawk  his  journal,  who  was  active 
in  the  work  of  destruction.  Similar  devastations  were 
committed  in  every  quarter  by  frantic  crowds  of  drunken 
men  and  women ;  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  France  at  St 
Denis  were  rifled  of  their  bronze  ;  those  of  Turenne,  Riche- 
lieu, and  Cardinal  Mazarine  defaced.     All  the  churches,  \i^<;"^  ... 

.  ,  .  ™    ,     .  ,  Amis,  vui. 

and  even  many  private  houses,  were  stript  of  their  valuable  195,  i96. 
metals,  and  the  whole  private  apartments  of  the  Tuileries  p^^^'']!i  "■ 
sacked  and  ravaged.     The  rise  of  democratic  license  in  Lac.  ix.  259. 
France  was  signalised  by  the  destruction  of  the   most  ^I'e"  iv.^^Ti' 
venerable  monuments  of  the  monarchy :  owing  nothing  "5. 
to  antiquity,  the  people  repudiated  the  honours  she  had 
transmitted  to  her  children.^ 

The  first  care  of  the  Assembly  was  to  provide,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  throne.     For  this  purpose,  the  Girondist  Reappoint. 
ministers,  Roland,  Claviere,  and  Servan,  were  replaced  in  ^'^"„|!ist''* 
the  offices  of  the  interior,  the  war  department,  and  the  miuistiy. 
finances  ;  while  Danton,  who  liad  been  the  chief  director 
in  the  revolt,  was  appointed  to  the  important  office  of 
minister  of  public  justice.      This  audacious  demagogue 
spoke  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the  municipality,  • 

in  such  language  as  sufficiently  demonstrated  where  the 
real  power  of  government  now  resided.  "  Tlie  people, 
who  have  sent  us  to  your  bar,"  said  he,  "  have  charged 
us  to  declare  to  you,  that  they  regard  you  as  fully  wortliy 
of  their  confidence ;  but   that   they  recognise   no   other 
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judges  of  the  extraordinary  measures  to  which  necessity 
has  driven  them,  but  the  voice  of  the  French  people,  your 
sovereign  as  well  as  ours,  as  expressed  by  the  primary 
assemblies."  Incapable  of  resistance,  the  Assembly  had 
no  alternative  but  to  pass  decrees,  sanctioning  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  inviting  the  petitioners  to  make  their 
concurrence  known  to  the  people.  Measures  of  the  most 
important  kind  were  at  the  same  time  adopted  to  secure 
in  an  effectual  manner  to  the  multitude  the  ascendancy 
they  had  now  acquired.  The  whole  juffes  de  paix  of  Paris, 
who  had  displayed  an  honourable  fidelity  to  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  late  crisis,  were  by  one  decree  of  the  constitution 
suppressed,  and  their  places  filled  up  by  the  most  vehement 
democrats  ;  a  camp  was  directed  to  be  formed  close  to 
Paris  composed  of  volunteers  ;  the  National  Guards  of  the 
Filles  de  St  Thomas  and  other  loyal  quarters  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  civic  force  of  Paris  organised  in  a  new 
manner,  m  which  the  extreme  democrats  had  an  entire 
ascendancy  ;  the  formation  of  a  series  of  battei-ies  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  manned  by  the  cannoniers  of  the 
suburbs,  decreed  ;  and  the  right  of  voting  in  the  primary 
assemblies  thrown  open  to  every  Frenchman  without 
distinction,  aged  twenty-one,  domiciled  for  a  year  in  his 
commune,  and  living  on  the  produce  of  his  revenue  or  his 
labour.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  municipality  of  Paris, 
in  imitation  of  the  Convention,  suspended  fi-om  their 
functions  the  whole  committees  of  sections  and  the  direc- 
tory and  council  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  so  as  to 
"^^'"•3  ''.T?  throw  all  the  civil  force  of  the  metropolis  under  the  direct 

K(j  T^I  1111 

G  control  of  new  functionaries  elected  by  the  Jacobin  party 

at  a  period  of  the  most  vehement  excitement.^ 

For  fifteen  hours  that  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  con- 

g         tinned  after  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss,  the  King  and  Royal 

Disposal  of  family  were  shut  up  in  the  narrow  seat  which  had  first 

Kojij'foiiii-  served  them  for  an.  asylum.     Exhausted  by  fatigue,  and 

h-  almost  stifled  by  heat,  the  infant  Dauphin  at  length  fell 

into  a  profound  sleep  in  his  mother's  arms  ;  the  Princess 

Royal  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  with  their  eyes  streaming 

with  tears,  sat  on  each  side  of  her.     The  King  was  tranquil 

during  all   the  horrible  confusion  wliich  prevailed,  and 

listened  attentively  botli  to  the  speeches  of  the  members  of 

the  legislature,  and  of  the  arrogant  petitioners  who  conti- 
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imally  succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar.      At  length,  at      chap. 
one  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  they  were  trans-       vni. 
ferred  for  the  night  to  the  building  of  the  Feiiillants.     "^^^^ 
When   left  alone,   Loviis  prostrated  himself    in    prayer. 
'•  Thy  trials,  O  God ! "  said  he,  "  are  dreadful  ;  give  us 
coui-age  to  bear  them.     We  adore  the  hand  which  chastens, 
as  that  which  has  so  often  blessed  us ;  have  mercy  on 
those  who  have  died  fighting  in  our  defence  !"     On  the 
following  morning,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
the  visits  of  many  faithful   Royalists,  who,  at  their  own 
imminent  hazard,  hastened  to  share   the  perils  of  the 
royal  family.     Among  the  rest  was  the  faithful  Hue,  the 
King's  valet,  who  had  saved  himself  by  leaping  from  a 
window  and  plunging  into  the  Seine,  during  the  hottest 
of  tlie  fire,  where,  when  almost  exhausted,  he  was  picked 
up  by  a  boatman.     Already  the  august  captives  felt  the 
pangs  of  indigence-;  all  their  dress  and  eflfects  had  been 
pillaged  or  destroyed  :  the  Dauphin   was  indebted  for  a 
change  of  linen  to  the  care  of  the  lady  of  the  English 
ambassador,  and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  borrow  twenty-  ,  ^^^^  .^ 
five  louls  from  Madame  Anguie,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  250,  25(i. 
bedchamber  ;  a  fatal  gift,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  "rmp^  u.^^' 
groimd  of  that  lady's  trial  and  death,  notwithstanding  the  sas. 
claims  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  of  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty.^ 

During  the  trying  days  which  followed,  the  King  dis- 
played a  firmness  and  serenity  which  could  hardly  have         g 
been  anticipated  from  his  previous  character,  and  showed  They  are 
how  little  his  indecision  had  proceeded  from  the  apprehen-  to"Jie''"*'^  - 
sion  of  personal  danger.     For  three  days  the  Royal  fimiily  Temple. 
slept  at  the  Feuillants.     There  Madame  Campan,  Avho  had     "°' 
esca[)ed  almost  by  a  miracle  the  massacre  at  the  Tuileries, 
rejoined  her  august  mistress,  whom  she  found  stretched 
on  a  wretched  mattress,  cast  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
earthly  grandeur,  and  weeping,  not  for  herself,  but  her 
family  and  faithful  friends,  whom  she  had  involved  in  her 
luin.     Even  in  that  extremity,  however,  she  persisted  in 
saying  she  would  hold  by  her  duty  to  her  children  to  the  fjSf.^'l^g"' 
last,  and  that  she  loved  France  though  she  knew  it  would  n'ue,  42",  45. 
witness  her  execution.     On  the  13th,  the  Assembly,  at  the  ^j^"  217.""'' 
command  of  the  Commune,  directed  that  they  should  be  Lac.  ix.  262. 
conveyed  to  the  Temple.^   Notwithstanding  the  excitement 
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CHAP,  of  the  populace,  many  tears  were  shed  as  the  melancholy 
VIII.  procession  passed  through  the  streets.  The  carriage,  con- 
veying  eleven  persons,  was  stopped  on  the  Place  Venddme 
in  order  that  they  might  see  the  fragments  of  the  statue  of 
Louis  XIV  ;  and  at  length  the  doors  of  the  Temple  closed 
.  upon  its  victims,  and  Louis  commenced  the  spotless  and 
immortal  days  of  his  life. 

The  victory  over  the  throne  on  the  10th  August,  was 

immediately  followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the  depart- 

The  armies  ments  in  France  to  the  ruling  party.     Opinions  had  been 

obey  the  rui- jjjjjj.g  jivided  Oil  the  rcvolt  of  July  20th  :  so  powerfully, 

lug  iK>wers.  .  .  .  •111!  1      • 

durnig  the   intervening   period,   had   the   revolutionary 

spirit  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  so  much  more  generally 

does  fear  operate  than  the  love  of  freedom.     At  Rouen,  a 

slight  movement, in  favour  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 

took  place,  but  being  unsupported,  it  speedily  ceased  ;  and 

the  emissaries  of  the  all-powerful  municipality  of  Paris 

succeeded  in  terrifying  the  inhabitants  into  submission. 

Very  different  was  the  reception  of  the  intelligence  at  the 

headquarters  of  La  Fayette's  army,  which  at  that  juncture 

was  at  Sedan.     That  general  immediately  issued  a  spirited 

proclamation,  in  which  he  announced  his  determination 

to  march  against  the  rebellious  capital.*     The  officers,  the 

soldiers,  appeared  to   share   in  the  indignation  of  their 

chief,  who  resolved  to  make  an  effort  in  favour  of  the 

constitutional  throne.     The  municipality  of  Sedan  shared 

the  sentiments  of  the  troops  ;  and,  by  command  of  La 

Anfis^iii     Fayette,  they  arrested  and  threw  into  prison  the  three 

2.Mt,  262.       commissioners  dispatched  by  the  National  Assembly  to 

Moii.ix^       appease  the  discontents  of  the  army.     The  soldiers  and 

194, 196.       the  civil  authorities  renewed  the  oatli  of  fidelity  to  the 

Mig.  i.  197.   constitutional  throne,  and  every  thing  announced  a  serious 

convulsion  in  the  state.  ^ 

*  "Soldats!  citoyens ! — La  ocnstitution  que  vous  avez  Jures  de  main- 
tenir  n'est  plus.  Les  Marseillais  et  une  troupe  des  factieu.'t  out  assiege  le 
cliate.au  des  Tuileries :  la  Garde  Nationale  et  les  Gardes  Suisses  out  fait 
une  vigoureuse  resistaute;  mais,  manquant  de  munitions,  ils  ont  ete 
obliges  de  se  rendre.  Les  Suisses  ont  ete  massacres.  Le  Roi,  la  Reine,  et 
toute  la  faniille  Koyale,  se  sunt  sauves  a  1' Assemblee  Nationale :  les  factieux 
y  sont  portes,  tenant  dune  main  le  fer,  de  I'autre  la  flamnie,  et  I'ont  force 
de  deoreter  la  suspension  du  Koi — ce  qu'elle  a  fait  pour  lui  sauver  la  vie. 
— Citoyens  I  vous  n'avez  plus  represontans ;  I'Assemblee  Nationale  est 
esclave-  vos  armees  sont  sans  chef ;  Petion  rOgne;  le  farouche  Danton  et 
ses  satellites  sont  maitres.  Ainsi,  sold.its — choisissez  !  Vonlez-vons  reta- 
blir  sur  le  trmie  I'lieritier  de  la  couromie,  ou  voulez-vous  Petion  pour  rol'r  " 
— La  Fayettk — Bektua.\d  de  Moli.evili.e,  ix.  196. 
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But  the  ruling  power  at  Paris,  in  possession  of  the  seat     chap. 
of  government,  and  the  venerable  name  of  the  Assembly,       ^'"- 
was  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  ;  and  La  .Fayette  was       ,792 
not  the  man  to  acquire  the  influence  requisite  to  effect  such         jj 
a  revolution.     The  soldiers  were  only  recently  enrolled;  Fail  and 
they  had  still  the  feelings  of  citizens  :  the  period  had  not  I'fvette* 
arrived  when,  accustomed  to  look  only  to  their  leader,  Aug.  17. 
they  were  prepared,  at  his  command,  to  overthrow  the 
autiiority  of  the  legislature.    The  movement  of  La  Fayette 
and  the  troops  under  his  immediate  orders,  was  not  general- 
ly seconded.     A  revolt  in  favour  of  the  throne  was  looked 
upon  with  aversion,  as  likely  to  restore  the  ancient  servi- 
tude of  the  nation  ;  the  tyranny  of  the  mob,  as  yet  unfelt, 
was  much  less  the  object  of  apprehension.     Luckner,  Avho 
commanded  the  army  on  the  Moselle,  attempted  to  second 
the  measure  of  La  Fayette ;  but  Dumourier,and  the  inferior 
generals,  stimulated  by  personal  ambition,  resolved  to  side 
with  the  ruling  party.     The  former,  of  a  feeble  and  irreso- 
lute character,  made  his   public   recantation   before  the 
municipality  of  Metz  ;  and  La  Fayette  himself,  finding 
dangers   multiplying  on   all   sides,  and  uncertain  what 
course  to  adopt  in  the   perilous  situation  of  the  Royal 
family,  fled  from  the  army,  accompanied  by  Bureau  du 
Pucy,  Latour  Maubourg,and  Lameth,  intending  to  proceed 
to  the  United  States,  where  his  first  efforts  in  favour  of 
freedom  had  been  made ;  but  he  was  arrested  near  the 
frontier  by  the  Austrians,  and  conducted  to  the  dungeons 
of  Olmutz.     He  was  offered  his  liberty  on  condition  of  mo^L.'^ui: 
making  certain  recantations  :  but  he  preferred  remaining  200.    ueu.\. 
four  years  in  a  rigorous  confinement  to  receding  in  any  272,  274. 
particular  from  the  principles  which  he  had  embraced.  Lac.  i- 278, 
The  Assembly  declared  him  a  traitor,  and  set  a  price  on  iil.  30,  si. 
his  head  ;  and  the  first  leader  of  the  Revolution  owed  his 
life  to  imprisonment  in  an  Austrian  fortress.^ 

Meanwhile  Danton  and  Robespierre,  tlie  mouthpieces  of 
the  all-powerful  municipality  of  Paris,  incessantly  urged         ^^ 
the  National   Assembly  to  adopt  sanguinary  measures  Furious  de. 
against  tlie  opponents  of  tlie  Revolution.     "  i31ood,"  said  "|;'"f,,y'[,,e 
the  latter,  "has  not  yet  flowed  :  the  people  remain  with-  nuinicipaii- 
out  vengeance.     "No  sacrifice  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  ^^g  {]\^^' 
the  manes  of  those  who  died  on  tlie  10th  August.     And 
what  have   been  the  results   of  that   immortal   day  ?  a 
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CHAP,  tyrant  has  been  suspended  ;  why  is  he  not  dethroned  and 
vui.  punished  ?  why  is  not  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  tlie  heroes  of  that  day  1  Are  they  not  equal  to  the  most 
glorious  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  Let 
the  fragments  of  the  statue  of  the  tyrant  Louis  XIV.  be 
moulded  into  a  monument  to  the  heroes  who  have  sub- 
verted the  despotism  he  established.  You  Speak  of  bringing 
to  judgment  the  conspirators  of  the  10th  August ;  that  is 
too  slow  a  way  of  wreaking  the  national  vengeance  ;  the 
punishment  of  some  is  nothing,  when  others  escape  ;  they 
should  all  be  punished,  and  by  judges  created  specially  for 
the  occasion." — "  The  tranquillity  of  the  people,"  said  he, 
at  another  time,  "  depends  on  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty  ;  and  what  have  you  done  to  effect  it  ?  Your  decree 
is  manifestly  insufficient.  It  is  neither  sufficiently  exten- 
sive nor  explicit,  for  it  speaks  only  of  the  crimes  of  the 
10th  August  ;  and  the  crimes  against  the  Revolution  are 
of  much  older  date.  Under  that  expression,  the  traitor 
La  Fayette  would  escape  the  punishment  due  to  his  guilt. 
The  people,  moreover,  will  not  endure  that  this  new 
tribunal  should  preserve  the  forms  hitherto  observed.  The 
1  Hist.  Pari,  appeal  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  occasions  an 
jMoiiireur,  intolerable  delay  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Th^ii^-'fi  tribunal  should  be  composed  of  deputies  chosen  from  the 
Lac.  i.  281 .  sections,  and  that  it  should  have  the  power  of  decreeing, 
without  appeal,  the  last  punishment  of  the  law."i 

The  Assembly  in  vain  strove  to  resist  these  sanguinary 
j3         demands.    As  they  continued  to  temporise,  the  Commune 
Institution  Sent  them  the  most  menacing  messages,  threatening  to 
lutionarv'"^^^"^  the  tocsin  at  night,  if  tlie  public  vengeance  was  any 
Tribunal,     longer  delayed.     "  I  demand,"  said  the  orator  of  the  muni- 
cipality, "  that  before  separating  you  appoint  a  citizen  for 
each  section  of  Paris  to  form  a  criminal  tribunal.    I  demand 
that  it  shall  hold  its  sittings  at  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuil- 
eries.     I  demand  that  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  thirst  so  for  blood,  be  satiated  by  seeing  it  flow  from 
their  infamous  satellites.     The  people  are  tired  of  the  delay 
of  vengeance  :  beware  of  their  taking  the  sword  into  their 
own  hands.     If  within  two  hours  the  jury  is  not  ready  to 
convict,  tlie  most  terrible  calamities  await  Paris."     Inti- 
midated by  these   menaces,   the   Assembly  appointed  a 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  these  offenders,  the  first  model  of 
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the  court  afterwards  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the     chap. 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.     Its  composition  was  such  as  at       "vni- 
once  threw  the  entire  direction  of  the  court  into  the  hands       1792. 
of  the  extreme  Jacobin  faction.     It  was  decreed  that  the 
court  should  consist  of  two  chambers,  each  of  four  judges,  ^^^^^j^^' 
with  a  public  accuser  and  other  officers  ;  the  decisions  to  be  iMi|.  i.  201 . 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.   The  court  was  to  punish  by  death,  j^j^j  J^'^--; 
and  without  appeal  :  and  the  judges,  jury,  public  accusers,  g^^"^J.j- 
and  all  the  officers,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  universal  xvu.' 91^94, 
suflfrage  of  the  whole  electors  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  96. 
Paris.i 

Such  was  the  veherhence  of  revolutionary  passion,  and 
the  energy  of  revolutionary  action  at  this  period,  that  this         14. 
terrible  tribunal  was  appointed,  constituted,  and  in  com-  ^"I'^^^l"'^^ 
plete  activity  in  a  few  days.     The  forty  sections  of  Paris  ceeeiings  of 
met,  and  chose  the  judges,  accusers,  and  juries,  in  terms  of  tf„*',^^ryTri' 
the  decree  of  August  17th.     Robespierre  was  oiFered  the  bunai. 
situation  of  president :  he  refused  it,  and  it  was  bestowed 
on  Pepin  Desgrouettes,  an  attoraey  of  the  most  abandoned 
character,  and  the  worthy  head  of  such  a  tribunal.     Osselin, 
Daubigny,    Dubail,    Coffinhal,    Lullier,     and    Cailler    de 
L'Estaing,  were  the  judges  or  public  accusers  with  him — ■ 
all  of  them  men  as  notorious  for  the  former  profligacy  or 
cupidity  of  their  lives,  as  they  and  their  successors  became 
afterwards  for  the  insatiable  thirst  for  blood  by  w^hich  their 
dreadful  career  was  distinguished.     The  mode  by  which 
this  court  succeeded  in  convicting  and  executing  so  many 
iiersons,  was  by  sustaining  vague  charges  of  a  conspiracy  -  Deux 

1  '  "'  00  /.I  11  Amis,  vm. 

against  the  state,  or  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people,  and  276, 278. 
admitting,  as  evidence  of  accession  to  such  a  conspiracy,  jj"*'^^''' 
tlie  slightest  words  or  deeds  indicating  a  wish  to  revert  to  215,  216. 
constitutional  government,  or  withstand  the  self-constituted 
despotism  of  the  multitude.^ 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  organised  on  the  19th 
August,  and  instantly  entered   on  the  discharge  of  its         ,g_ 
functions.    The  public  accusers  sent  a  municipal  officer  at  its  first 
the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard,  and  another  adoption^of 
of  Marseillaise,  who,  under  pretext  of  searching  for  the  Swiss  the  GuiUo- 
aiid  the  rebels  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people  on  '    ' 
the  10th  August,  made  domiciliary  visits  over  all  Paris, 
Versailles,  and  for  six  leagues  round,  searching  every  house, 
every  office,  every  wood.    Great  numbers  of  persons  were 
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arrested,  and  the  first  person  brought  to  trial  was  D'An- 
glermont,  accused  of  being  an  agent  of  tlie  court,  who  died 
with  heroic  courage  on  the  Place  de  Carrousel  on  August 
21st.*  The  next  was  the  venerable  Laporte,  intendant  of 
the  civil  list,  charged  with  having  placarded  and  distributed 
anti-popular  handbills.  He  was  quickly  condemned,  and 
turning  to  the  people,  he  said — "  I  die  innocent :  Citizens, 
may  my  death  restore  peace  to  the  empire,  and  terminate 
your  intestine  divisions.  May  the  sentence  which  deprives 
me  of  life  be  the  last  unjust  sentence  this  tribunal  is  ever 
to  pronounce  !"  He  then  turned  aside,  and  a  few  tears 
fell  from  his  eyes  ;  but  instantly  regaining  his  composure, 
he  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  and  died,  says  the 
Republican  historian,  "  witli  the  serenity  of  one  who  had 
never  loved  life  but  to  communicate  happiness  to  all 
around  him."i 

The  next  victim  was  M.  Le  Baron  Bachman,  command- 
ant of  the  Swiss  Guard  who  combated  in  the  Carrousel, 
and  he  was,  of  course,  condemned  amidst  shouts  of  savage 
exultation  from  the  multitude  who  thronged  the  court. 
His  noble  figure,  martial  air,  and  undaunted  manner,  com- 
manded universcfl  respect  even  in  that  den  of  assassins — 
"  My  death  will  be  avenged,"  were  his  last  words.  He 
died  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  his  station  as  leader  of  that 
noble  band.  History  must  assign  him  a  place  by  the  side 
of  Leonidas.  Durozoi,  editor  of  the  Gazette  de  Paris,  a 
Royalist  journal,  was  the  next  victim.  He  heard  his 
sentence  with  firmness,  which  ordered  him  to  be  executed 
on  the  2oth  August,  and  left  the  court  exclaiming — "  I 
glory  in  dying  on  the  day  of  St  Louis,  for  my  religion  and 
my  king."  To  render  the  punishment  more  impressive, 
he  was  led  by  torchlight,  at  nine  at  night,  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  the  Place  of  the  Carrousel.  On  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold,  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hands  from  a 
young  woman  to  whom  he  was  attached,  which  said, — 
"  My  friend  !  you  are  condemned  :  Prepare  for  death  ;  my 
soul  is  torn  ;  but  you  know  what  I  have  promised  you." 
On  reading  these  words,  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  "  Alas  ! " 
said  he,  «  she  will  suffer  under  it  more  than"  I."  2    She  did 

*  He  was  the  first  victim  of  the  Revolution  who  s-uffered  by  the  jruillo- 
tine.  It  was  from  that  time  made  use  of  for  all  the  executions  in  Fr;ince. 
— Histolre  de  la  Guillotine,  i.  94. 
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not  long  survive  him  :  within  twenty-four  hours  she  died      chap. 
of  grief.  '  ^''"- 

Although,  however,  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  thus  j-g, 
daily  presented  to  the  people  the  spectacle  of  Royalist  17. 
executions,  varied  in  form  and  manner,  to  render  them  Constenia- 

'  .  ...  r       tion  proflu- 

niore  impressive  or  attractive,  yet  its  proceedings  were  tar  cedby  the 
from  satisfying  the  dreadful  thirst  for  blood,  and  they  l^^^^^^^'^ 
were  generally  complained  of  as  undecided  and  desultory,  sians,  and 
A  more  wholesale  and  expeditious  method  of  disposing  of  f^a^saore^n 
the  Royalists  was  conceived  by  Danton  and  the  munici-  iiie  prisous 
pality  of  Paris,  and  from  the  extremely  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind,  met  with  too  ready  a  reception.     The 
advance  of  the  Prussians  had  occasioned  the  greatest  agi- 
tation in  the  capital,  and  eminently  favoured  the  savage 
designs  of  the  demagogues.     On  the  20th  August,  Longwy 
was  invested  ;  on  the  21st,  it  capitulated  ;  on  the  30th,  the 
enemy  appeared  before  Verdun,  and  the  bombardment 
immediately  commenced.     Terror,  the  greatest  instigator 
to  cnielty,  seized  the  minds  of  the  populace  ;  the  exe- 
cutive council,  composed  of  the  ministers  of  state,  met 
with  the  committee  of  general  defence,  to  deliberate  on 
the  measures  which  should  be  pursued.     Some  proposed 
to  await  the  enemy  under  the  walls  of  Paris  ;  others  to 
retire  to  Saumur.     "  Are  you  not  aware,"  said  Danton, 
when  his  turn  to  speak  catoe,  "  that  France  is  governed  by 
Paris,  and  that  if  you  abandon  the  capital,  you  abandon 
yourselves  and  your  country  to  the  stranger  '?     We  must 
at  all  hazards  maintain  our  position  in  tliis  city.     The 
project  of  fighting  under  its  walls  is  equally  inadmissible  ; 
the  10th  August  has  divided  tlie  country  into  two  parties, 
and  the  niling  force  is  too  inconsiderable  to  give  us  any 
chance  of  success.     Jly  advice  is,  that  to  disconcert  their 
measures,  and  arrest  the  enemy,  we  must  strike  terror 
into  the  Royalists."     The  committee,  who  well  understood 
the  meaning  of  these  ominous  words,  expressed  their  con- 
sternation— "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  repeat  it  ;  we  must  strike 
terror."     Tlie  Committee  of  Twelve  declined  to  adopt  the 
project ;  but  Danton  immediately  laid  it  before  the  muni- 
cipality, by  whom  it  was  readily  embraced.     He  wislied 
to  impress  the  enemy  with  a  sense  of  the  energy  of  the 
Republicans,  and  to  eng*age  the  multitude  in  such  sangui- 
nary measures,  as,  by  rendering  retreat  impossible,  gave 
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them  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  victory.  The  Assembly, 
panic-struck,  was  incapable  of  arresting  the  measures 
which  were  in  progress.  The  Girondists,  who  had  so  often 
ruled  its  decisions  when  the  object  was  to  assail  the  court, 
found  themselves  weak  and  unsupported  when  the  end  was 
to  restrain  the  people.  Their  benches  were  deserted  ;  the 
energy  of  victory,  the  prestige  consequent  on  success,  had 
passed  over  to  the  other  side.  Incessantly  speaking  of 
restraining  the  municipality,  they  never  attempted  any 
thing  ;  their  leaders  were  already  threatened  with  pros- 
cription ;  Roland,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Vergniaud, 
Guadet,  and  Brissot,  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  an 
accusation.^ 

On  the  29th  August  the  barriers  were  closed  by  order 
of  the  municipality,  and  remained  shut  for  forty-eight 
hours,  so  as  to  render  all  escape  impossible  ;  and  on  the 
31st,  and  1st  of  September,  domiciliary  visits  were  made, 
by  order  of  the  Commune,  with  a  vast  and  appalling  force  ; 
great  numbers  of  all  ranks  were  imprisoned,  but  the 
victims  were  chiefly  selected  from  the  noblesse  and  the 
dissident  clergy.  To  conceal  the  real  designs  of  the  muni- 
cipality, the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  at  the 
same  time  assembled  in  the  Cliamp  de  Mars,  formed  into 
regiments,  and  marched  off  for  the  frontier.  The  tocsin 
sounded,  the  generale  beat,  cannon  were  discharged.  All 
Paris  was  in  the  most  dreadful  agitation  at  these  ominous 
preparations,  which  presaged  but  too  surely  an  approach- 
ing massacre  ;  and  the  Assembly,  recovering  some  degree 
of  energy  from  the  near  advent  of  danger,  mustered  up 
courage  enough  on  the  day  following  to  pass  a  decree  sus- 
pending the  new  municipality  which  had  thus  usurped 
the  entire  government  of  the  state,  and  directing  each  of 
the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  to  meet  and  appoint  new 
representatives.  At  the  same  time,  the  municipality  were 
ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  answer 
for  various  thefts  of  valuable  articles  in  the  Tuileries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  jewel  office,  which  had  been  brought  home 
to  some  of  its  members.- 

This  important  decree,  which,  if  enforced  with  vigour, 
and  supported  by  an  adequate  imiount  of  physical  strength, 
might  have  changed  the  whole  history  of  the  Revolution, 
was  rendered  totally  nugatory,  and  worse  than  useless,  by 
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the  weakness  of  the  Assembly  and  the  daring  of  the  munici-     chap. 
pality.  Strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the  physical  predonii-       "^'i^- 
nance  of  the  multitude  by  wliich  they  were  surrounded,  the     "g" 
municipality,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  bade  defiance         j,, 
to  the  legislature.     They  appeared  at  their  bar  ;  but  they  Speech  of 

,  111,  11     Vergniaiid 

appeared  as  conquerors,  surrounded  by  an  armed  mob  ^o  the  depu- 
which  eifectually  overawed  the  Assembly.     The  President  tation  of  the 
Vergniaud  thus  addressed  them  : — "  All  the  authorities  of  paTu?" 
the  kingdom  owe  their  origin  to  the  law.     The  formation  -'^"s-  si. 
of  the  provisional  municipality  of  Paris  is  contrary  to  the 
existing  laws ;  it  is  the  result,  perhaps  necessary,  of  an 
extraordinary  crisis,  and  should  cease  with  it.  Would  you, 
gentlemen,  dishonour  our  beautiful  Revolution  by  exhibit- 
ing to  the  whole  empire  the  scandal  of  a  municipality  in 
rebellion  against  the  law  1    Paris  is  a  great  city,  which  by 
its  population  and  numerous  establishments  unites  the 
greatest  advantages ;  and  what  would  France  say  if  this  nobl  e 
city,  investing  its  magistrates  with  a  dictatorial  power,  i  Hist.  Pari, 
should  seek  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  constitution  com-  ^gg'-  ^^^^^^ 
mon  to  all,  to  isolate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  Amis,  viii. 
give  the  first   example  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  jionfteur, 
resistance  to  the  National  Assembly  1   But  Paris  will  not  Sept.  i. 
give  such  an  example.      The  National  Assembly  has  done 
its  duty  :  you  will  discharge  yours."  ^ 

Loud  applauses  followed  these  intrepid  words  ;  but  Tal- 
lien,theorator  of  the  munici  pality,answered: — "Legislators,         ^ 
the  provisional  representatives  of  the  commune  of  Paris  Answer  of 
have  been  calumniated  ;  they  have  been  judged  without  (.,;J.  Jnunkl 
being  heard  ;  they  come  to  demand  justice.   Called  by  the  paiify. 
people  on  the  night  of  the  9th  and  the  morning  of  the  10th 
August  to  save  the  country,  they  were  bound  to  do  what 
they  have  done.  The  people  have  not  limited  their  powers ; 
they  said,  '  Go,  act  in  our  name,  and  we  will  ratify  all  you 
have  done.'      The  Legislative  Assembly  lias  always  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  citizens  of  Paris.     Its  hall  has 
never  been  soiled  except  by  the  presence  of  the  worthy 
descendant  of  Louis  XL,  and  of  the  rival  of  the  Medici. 
If  the  tyrants  still  live,  is  it  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  the  National  Assembly?     All 
that  we  have  done  the  people  have  sanctioned.      (Loud 
applause  from  the  galleries.)     We  were  charged  with  the 
safety  of  the  country  ;  we  have  saved  it.    We  have  made, 
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CHAP,  it  is  said,  domiciliary  visits.  Who  ordered  us  to  do  so  ? 
VIII.  Yourselves.  We  have  arrested  the  refractory  priests  :  they 
1792.  ^^^  securely  confined.  In  a  few  days  the  soil  of  freedom 
shall  be  delivered  f  com  their  presence.  If  you  strike  us,  you 
immolate  at  the  same  time  the  people  who  gained  the 
victory  of  July  14th,  who  consolidated  their  power  on 
August  10th,  and  will  maintain  what  they  have  gained." 
Meanwhile  a  tumultuous  mob  surrounded  the  Assembly  ; 
soon  three  hundred  men  came  in  and  crowded  every  avenue. 
One  of  them  addressing  the  Assembly  said : — "  People  in  the 
galleries,  National  Assembly,  and  you,  M.  President,  we 
come  in  the  name  of  the  people  who  wait  at  the  gate,  to 
demand  to  defile  through  the  hall  to  see  the  representatives 
of  the  municipality  who  are  here.  We  will  die,  if  neces- 
sary, with  them."      Dead  silence  pervaded  the  Assembly : 

1  Hist.  Pari,  terror  had  frozen  every  heart.  At  the  conclusion  of  every 
16?!  Th.  sentence,  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Commune  !  Vivent  nos  bons 
P-^f  Mig.  Commissaires  ! "  resounded  through  the  hall,  and  the  mob 
PrVni^t.  i.  defiled  in  a  menacing  manner  before  the  tribune.  Subdued 
D^ux  Amis  ^^  ^^  many  dangers,  the  Assembly  broke  up  without  coming 
Tui.  287, 291.  to  any  resolution,  and  the  victory  of  the  municipality  was 

complete.! 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  municipality  proceeded 

2j         without  further  hesitation  in  their  sanguinary  measures. 

Ener-etic     Daiiton  directed  their  operations,  and  framed  the  list  of 

Danton.       proscription  at  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of  justice.     He 

soon  aft«r  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  to  give  an 

account  of  the  measures  taken  to  ensure  the  public  safety. 

"  A  part  of  the  people,"  he  said,  "  have  already  set  out 

for  the    frontiers,   another    is    engaged    in  digging  our 

intrenchments  ;  and  the  third,  with  pikes,  will  defend 

the  interior  of  the  city.     But  this  is  not  enough  ;  you 

must  send  commissaries  and  couriers  to  rouse  all  France 

2  Moniteur,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  capital ;  we  must  pass  a 
p?'io4i'.  decree,  by  which  every  citizen  shall  be  obliged,  under 
Bert.de  pain  of  death,  to  serve  in  person  against  the  common 
269, 27o!  enemy."  At  this  instant  the  tocsin  began  to  sound,  the 
Lac' i' 288'  ^^^'^^^'^  '^^^'^  discharged,  and  he  immediately  added — 
289.  Th.  ii. "  The  cannon  which  you  hear  is  not  the  cannon  of  alarm  ; 
ParLxWi!  ^*  ^*  *'^^  signal  to  advance  against  your  enemies;  to 
347.  conquer  them,  to  crush  them  !  What  is  required  ?  Bold- 
ness !  boldness  !  boldness  !  and  France  is  saved  !"2  These 
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words,  pronounced  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  produced  the     chap. 
most  appalling  impression,  and  a  decree  of  the  Assembly       '^^^^• 
was    immediately  proclaimed,    announcing    the    urgent     "1792^ 
danger  of  the  commonwealth,  and  commanding  the  whole 
citizens  to  repair  armed  to  their  several  posts  as  soon  as 
the  cannon  of  alarm  was  heard,  and  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve,  with  absolute  power  to  concur  with  the 
executive,  of  which  Danton  was  the  head,  in  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  public  safety. 

The  utmost  terror  was  excited  in  every  part  of  Paris  by 
these  preparations.     An  uncertain  feeling  of  horror  pre-        22. 
vailed;  every  one  apprehended  that  some  dismal  catas-  Generaiter- 
trophe  was  approaching,  though  none  knew  where  of  on  ^'"  ^" 
whom  the  stroke  was  to  fall.     All  the  public  authorities, 
the  Assembly,  the  Municipality,  the  Sections,  the  Jacobins, 
had  declared  their  sittings  permanent.     The  whole  city 
was  in  consternation,  bxit  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed  in 
the  prisons.     The  numerous  inmates  of   those  gloomy 
abodes  were  all  called  over  by  name  on  the  evening  of  the 
1st  September,  under  pretence  of  sending  them  off  to  the 
frontier  ;  but  the  faltering  voice  of  the  jailers  revealed  the 
preparation  of  some  terrible  design.     All  who  had  friends 
seijreted  began  to  tremble  :  domiciliary  visits  soon  became 
universal,  and  erelong  nearly  five  thousand  persons  crowd- 
ed the  prisons  of  Paris.    In  the  Temple,  the  Royal  family,  ^.""'^]:!'"' "• 
who  had  so  much  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  tu!  m.  ai, 
l)ublic  convulsion,  eagerly  asked  what  had  given  rise  to  ^^  ■  ^'""^ 
the  unusual  noise  in  the  streets  ;  while,  at  all  the  other  hs,  2%. 
prisons,  the  anxious  looks  of  the  jailers,  and  the  unusual  i^i"{'^^ 
precaution  of  removing  all  the  knives  in  use  at  dinner,  266,271. 
told  but  too  plainly  that  some  bloody  Jiroject  was  in  con- 
templation.i 

At  two  in  the  morning,  on  the  2d  September,  the  signal 
was  given  ;  the  generate  beat,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the         „„ 
citizens  of  all  classes  joined  their  respective  banners.    The  Massacre  in 
victors  and  the  vanquished  on  the  10th  August,  appeared  ^^"^  pri»o>is- 
in  the  same  ranks  ;  so  conn)letely  had  the  crisis  of  national 
danger,  and  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  drowned  even 
the  fiercest    civil    discord.      A  powerful  auxiliary  force 
was  thus  provided  for  the  armies,  which  was  instantly 
dispatched   towards    the   frontiers,   while  the   relentless 
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CHAP,     municipality  was  rapidly  orgaviising  the   work   of   de- 
VIII.      struction  in  the  capital,  now  stripped  of  its  most  ener- 
getic citizens.     A  band  of  three  hundred  assassins,  direct- 
ed and  paid  by  the  magistrates,  assembled  round   the 
doors  of  the   H6tel  de  Ville.     Ardent  spirits,  liberally 
furnished  by  the  magistrates,  augmented  their  natural 
ferocity.      Money  was   supplied  to  those  who  appeared 
behind  their  comrades  in  determination,  and  the  savage 
band  marched  through  the  streets  singing  revolutionai  y 
songs.     Robespierre,  Billaud  Varennes,  and  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  alternately   harangued   the  multitude — "  Magnani- 
mous people,"  exclaimed  the  last,  "  you  march  to  glory  ! 
How  unfortunate  are  we  to  be  unable  to  follow  your 
steps  :  how   the  audacity  of  our  enemies  will   increase 
when  they  no  longer  behold  the  conquerors  of  the  10th 
1  Deux         August !     Let  us  at  least  not  become  responsible  for  the 
296?298!"'    murder  of  your  wives  and  children,  which  the  conspirators 
Bert,  de       ^j.q  preparing  even  in  the  prisons,  where  they  are  expect- 
27°, 272,289. ing  their  deliverers."     Roused  by  these  words,  the  mob 
Tirii'  iT'   Itfecame  ready  for  every  atrocity  ;  and  answered  the  dis- 
Mig.  i.  204.  course  with  repeated  cries  for  the  death  of  the  imprisoned 
victims.! 

The  prison  of  the  Abbaye  was  the  first  to  be  assailed. 
The  unhappy  inmates  of  this  gloomy  abode  had  for  some 
Of  the "        days  been  alarmed  by  the  obscure  hints  of  their  jailers  ; 
Abb;iye.       ^^  length,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  Sep- 
tember, the  increased  clamour,  and   the  shouts  of  the 
multitude,  announced  that  their  last  hour  was  arrived. 
Four-and-twenty  priests,  placed  under  arrest  for  refusing 
to  take  the  new  oaths,  were  in  custody  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.     They  were  removed  in  six  coaches  to  the  prison  of 
the  Abbaye,  amidst  the  yells  and  execrations  of  the  mob  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  there,  than  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  furious  multitude,  headed  by  Maillard, 
!irmcd  with  spears  and   sabres,    dragged    out    of    their 
2Bert.de     vehicles  into  the  inner  court  of  the   prison,  and  there 
Moll,  ix  271,  pierced  by  a  hundred  weapons.     The  massacre  of  these 
Amis,  wir  priests  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  general  massacre  in  the 
297,  298.       Abbaye,  the  horrors  of  which  exceeded  any  thing  hitherto 
22.""  ^^""^^^  witnessed  in  the  Revolution.2    Wearied  at  length  with  the 
labour  of  hewing  down  so  many  victims,  they  fell  upon 
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the  plan  of  instituting  a  mock  tribunal,  with  the  murderer     cmap. 
Maillard  for  its  president,  in  which,  after  going  through       viii. 
the  form  of  a  trial,  they  turned  them  out  to  be  massacred 
by  the  people  who   tlironged  the   prison  doors,  loudly 
clamouring  for  their  share  in  the  work  of  extermination. 

The  cries  of  these  victims,  who  were  led  out  to  be 
hewn  to  pieces  by  the  multitude,  first  drew  tlie  atten-  25. 
tion  of  the  prisoners  in  the  cells  to  the  fate  which  awaited  f^^Jil^^l]]'^^ 
themselves ;  seized  separately  and  dragged  before  an  the  people. 
inexorable  tribunal,  they  were  speedily  given  over  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  populace.  Reding  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  selected ;  the  pain  of  his  wounds  extorted  cries 
even  from  that  intrepid  Swiss  soldier  as  he  was  dragged 
along  from  liis  cell  to  the  hall  of  trial,  and  one  of  the 
assassins,  more  merciful  than  the  rest,  drew  his  sword 
across  his  throat,  and  he  perished  before  reaching  the 
judges.  The  forms  of  justice  were  prostituted  to  the  most 
inhuman  massacre :  torn  from  their  dungeons,  the  prisoners 
were  hurried  before  a  tribunal,  where  the  president  Mail- 
lard sat  by  torchlight  with  a  drawn  sabre  before  him, 
and  his  robes  drenched  with  blood ;  officers  with  drawn 
swords,  and  shirts  stained  with  gore,  surrounded  the  chair. 
A  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds,  disposed  of  the  fate 
of  each  individual;  dragged  from  the  pretended  judgment 
hall,  they  were  turned  out  to  the  populace,  who  thronged 
round  the  doors  armed  with  sabres,  panting  for  slaughter, 
and  with  loud  cries  demanding  a  quicker  supply  of  victims. 
No  executioners  were  required ;  the  people  dispatched  the 
condemned  with  their  own  hands,  and  sometimes  enjoyed 
the  savage  ])leasure  of  beholding  them  run  a  considerable 
distance  before  they  expired.  Immured  in  the  upper  i  Deux 
chambers  of  the  building,  the  other  prisoners  endured  the  ^gi"3oo"'' 
aofony  of  witne:<sing  the  prolonged  sufferings  of  their  com-  s.iiiit  .Meard, 

.  .  ""30   4<) 

rades ;  a  dreadful  thirst  added  to  their  tortures,  and  the  tTi.  ii'i.  in, 
inhuman  jailors  refused  even  a  draught  of  water  to  their  <>•'''  ^.''•. 

.  Peltier  s 

earnest  entreaties.     Some  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  Memoires. 
observe  in  what  attitude  death  soonest  relieved  its  victims,  'i'-  ^I'-,,^!''"'' 

.  .  '  de  Mfill.  ix. 

and  resolved,  when  their  hour  arrived,  to  keep  their  hands  273,  274. 
down,  lest,  by  warding  olF  the  strokes,  they  should  prolong 
their  agonies.  ^ 

The  populace,  however,  in  the  court  of  the  Abbaye, 
complained  that  the  foremost  only  got  a  stroke  at  the 
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prisoners,  and  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
murdering  the  aristocrats.  It  was  in  consequence  agreed, 
that  those  in  advance  should  only  strike  with  the  backs  of 
their  sabres,  and  that  the  wretched  victims  should  be  taade 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  long  avenue  of  murderers, 
each  of  whom  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  striking  them 
before  they  expired.  The  women  in  the  adjoining  quarter 
of  the  city  made  a  formal  demand  to  the  Commune  for 
lights  to  see  the  massacres,  and  a  lamp  was  in  consequence 
placed  near  the  spot  where  the  victims  issued,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators.  Benches,  under  the  charge  of 
sentinels,  were  next  arranged  "  Powr  les  Messieurs,'"  and 
another  "  Pour  les  Dames,"  to  witness  the  spectacle.  As 
each  successive  prisoner  wa.s  turned  out  of  the  gate,  yells 
of  joy  rose  from  the  multitude,  and  when  he  fell  they 
danced  like  cannibals  round  his  remains.  When  the 
victims  were  dispatched,  the  murderers  cut  off  their  heads, 
and  went  with  them,  to  claim  the  promised  reward,  to 
Petion  ;  and  the  mayor  of  Paris,  the  basest  of  men, 
actually  poured  out  wine  into  glasses,  which  they  re- 
ceived into  their  bloody  hands. ^ 

Billaud  Varennes  soon  after  arrived,  wearing  his  magis- 
terial scarf.  Mounted  on  a  pile  of  dead,  he  harangued  the 
people  amidst  this  infernal  scene : — "  Citizens,  you  have 
exterminated  some  wretches ;  you  have  saved  your 
country;  the  municipality  is  at  a  loss  how  to  discharge 
its  debt  of  gratitude  towards  you.  I  am  authorised  to 
offer  each  of  you  twenty-four  francs,  which  shall  be 
instantly  paid.  (Loud  applause.)  Respectable  citizens, 
continue  your  good  work,  and  acquire  new  titles  to  the 
homage  of  your  countrj^ !  But  let  no  unworthy  action 
soil  your  hands  :  You  dishonour  this  glorious  day  if  you 
engage  in  any  meaner  work  :  Abstain  from  pillage  ;  the 
municipality  shall  take  care  that  your  claims  on  them  are 
discharged.  Be  noble,  grand,  and  generous,  worthy  of  the 
task  you  have  undertaken.  Let  every  thing  on  this  great 
day  be  fitting  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  who  have 
committed  their  vengeance  to  your  hands.  Whoever 
labours  in  a  prison  shall  receive  a  louis  from  the  funds  of 
the  Commune."*    The  assassins  were  not  slow  in  claim- 


*  "  Quiconque  aura  travailli  dons  une  prison  recevra  un  bon  d'un  louis, 
payable  sur  la  coisse  de  la  Commune." — Veux  A^nis,  viii.  305. 
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ing  their  promised   reward.      Stained  with  blood  and      chap. 
bespattered  with  brains,  with  their  swords  and  bayonets       '^'i^^- 
in  their  hands,  they  soon  thronged  the  doors  of  the  cona-       j-gg. 
mittee  of  the  municipality,  who  were  at  a  loss  for  funds 
to  discharge  their  claims.     "  Do  you  think  I  have  only 
earned  twenty-four  francs  1 "  said  a  young  baker  armed 
with  a  massy  weapon  ;  "  /  have  slain  forty  with  my  own 
handsr      At  midnight  the  mob  returned,   threatening 
instant  death  to  the  whole  committee  if  they  were  not 
forthwith  paid  ;  with  the  sabre  at  his  throat,  a  member  of 
the  municipality  advanced  the  half  of  the  sum  required,  '  i^":"^  ... 

.  .  .     .  /.  Amis,  viii 

and  the  remainder  was  paid  by  Roland,  the  minister  of  320, 321. 
the  interior.     The  names  of  the  assassins,  and  the  sums  Prudhom- 
they  received,  are  still  to  be  seen  written  with  blood,  in  i«i6.    Rev. 
the  registers  of  the  section  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  fxyrssl*^' 
the  Municipality,  and  of  the  Section  of  Unity ;  and  the  339.    Abbe 
bills  of  the  municipalitj^  to  the  assassins,  signed  "  Tallien  y^^^  ^11  ' 
et  Mechee,"  yet  exist  to  bear  deadly  evidence  against  the  i"-  '•*>  ^s- 
magistracy  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  Paris.^  * 

The  dignity  of  virtue,  the  charms  of  beauty,  were  alike 
lost  iipon  the  multitude.     Among  the  rest,  they  seized  on'        gs 
the  humane  and  enlightened  M.  Sicard,  teacher  of  the  Hoioism  of 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  tried  friend  of  the  poorer  classes,  jiadrniou'"' 
He  would  have  been   instantly  murdered,   though   his  seUes  Som- 
character  was  known,  had  not  a  courageous  watchmaker,  cazotte. 
of  the  name  of  Monnot,  rushed  between,  and  stayed  the 
pike,  already  raised  to  be  plunged  in  his  bosom.     In  the 
ni  idst  of  the  massacres.  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  threw  herself  on  her  father's  neck,  who  was 
beset  by  the  assassins,  and  declared  they  should  not  strike 
him  but  through  her  bod  v.    In  amazement  at  her  courage,  „  _ 

"  Deux 

the  mob  paused,  and  one  of  the  number  presented  her  Amis,  vm.    . 
with  a  cup  filled  with  blood,  exclaimino',  "  Drink ;  it  is  the  5,-"'  ^ih 

,,,/,,  .  ....  .  °  Rev.  Me- 

blood  of  the  aristocrats  ! '  promising,  if  she  drank  it  off,  to  moiros,  xin 
spare  his    life.      She  did  so,  and  he^was  saved.      Made- gf^^'/j  ]„5 
moiselle  Cazotte,  still  younger,  sought  out  her  aged  parent  Th.  iii.  71. 
in  prison  during  the  tumult  ;2  when  the  guards  came  to 

*  Besides  these  sums,  there  is  inscrihed  on  the  book  of  the  munifipality 
the  advance  of  1463  fnmes,  on  September  4,  to  the  a.ssassins — Thiers,  iii. 
75.  N'a-t-on  pas  conserve  dans  un  depot  public  ces  niemes  hons  pour 
les  assassins,  sii^nes  •  a  Tallien  et  Mechee  ■'  Oh  !  s'il  nc  s'agissait  que  de 
fai  re  le  proces  aux  auteurs  des  journees  de  Septembre,  la  f ache  serait  facile." 
— Deux  Amis,  viii.  3(J5. 
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CHAP,  drag  him  before  the  tribunal,  she  clung  so  firmly  to  his 
vin.  neck,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  separate  them,  and 
she  succeeded  in  softening  the  murderers;  but  lie  perished 
a  few  days  afterwards  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  and 
his  heroic  daughter  only  learned  his  fate  upon  being 
subsequently  liberated  from  confinement. 

Similar  tragedies  took  place  at  the  same  time  in  all  the 

,  other  jails  of  Paris,  and  in  the  religious  houses,  which 

Massacre  in  were  filled  witli  victims.     In  the  prison  of  the  Carmes, 

ofthT*""    above  two  hundi'ed  of  the  clergy  were  assembled  ;  in  the 

Cannes.       midst  of  them  was  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  venerable  for 

his  years  and  his  virtues,  and  several  other  prelates.    Some, 

when  the  assassins  approached,  endeavoured  to  escape  by 

flying  into  the  garden  and  climbing  up  the  trees  :  they 

were  all  shot  or  pierced  with  pikes  in  a  few  minutes. 

Thirty,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  and  the  Bishops  of 

Beauvais  and  Saintes,  in  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  of  old, 

repaired  with  steady  steps  to  a  little  chapel  at  the  end  of  the 

garden.     Arranged  round  the  altar,  they  heard  the  cries  of 

the  assassins,  who  clamoured  at  the  gates  ;  a  few,  yielding 

to  the  dictates  of  terror,  had  escaped,  and  were  beyond  the 

reach  of  danger,  when,  struck  with  shame  at  deserting  their 

brethren  in  such  an  extremity,  they  returned,  and  shared 

their  fate.      Awed  by  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  the 

wretches  hastened  the  work  of  destruction,  lest  the  hearts 

J  „       ,      of  the  spectators  should  be  softened  ere  the  massacre  be- 

5;.,u.ix.  276,  gan  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  repeated,  while  the  murdere 

i'li'    Til'  ^  '^^'^rs  going  on,  the  prayer  for  those  in  the  agonies  of  death, 

iii.  64,  66.     and  they  expired,  imploring  forgiveness  for  their  mur- 

derers.1 

The  cries  now  became  loud  for  the  Archbishop  of  Aries. 
^^         "  I  am  he,"  said  the  archbishop  mildly.     ''Wretch  !"  ex- 
Death  of      claimed  they,  "  you  have  shed  the  blood  of  the  patriots  of 
bisho"^  of     -A.rles."     "  I  never  injured  a  human  being,"  replied  the 
Aries.  prelate.     "  Then,"  exclaimed  a  ruffian,  "  I  will  dispatch 

you  ; "  and  with  that  he  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his 
sabre.  The  archbishop  remained  motionless,  without  even 
raising  his  hands  to  his  head  to  avert  a  second  blow. 
Upon  this  the  assassin  struck  him  across  the  face  with  his 
sabre,  and  the  blood  flowed  in  torrents  over  his  dress  ;  but 
still  he  neither  moved  nor  fell :  a  third  stroke  laid  him 
senseless  on  the  pavement.    Another  murderer  then  leapt 
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on  his  body  and  plunged  his  sabre  into  his  breast :  it  went      chap. 
in  SO  far,  that  he  coukl  not  draw  it  out,  and  he  broke  it       ^'^^^- 
and  paraded  the  stump,  with  the  watch  of  the  arclibishop,       j.gg. 
which  he  seized  from  the  dead  body,  through  the  streets. 
Many  were  offered  tlieir  life   on  condition  of  taking  the 
Revolutionary  oaths  ;  all  refused,  and  died  in  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.     Among  the  slain  w^ere  several  curates,  who  i  Bert.  do_ 
had  been  eminent  for  their  charity  in  the  dreadful  famine  ^^°"-  'j^;J' ^ 
of  1789  ;  they  received  death  from  the  hands  of  those  Pr.  Hist.  i. 
whom  they  had  saved  from  its  horrors.      So  numerous  ^?,^'  ^j  g^^ 
were  the  murders  in  this  prison,  that  the  cells  were  float-  65, 74, 75. 
ino-  in  blood,  and  it  ran  in  frightful  streams  down  the  stairs 
into  the  courts  of  the  building.^ 

The  fate  of  the  Princess  Lamballe  was  particularly  de- 
l)lorable.     Tenderly  attached  to  the  Queen,  she  at  first,  at        gj 
lier  own  de.sire,  shared  her  captivity,  but  was  afterwards,  Death  of  the 
by  orders  of  the  municipality,  separately  confined  in  the  LambiUie. 
Petit  Force.     When  the  assassins  arrived  at  her  cell,  she   . 
was  offered  her  life  if  she  would  swear  hatred  to  the  King 
and  Queen  :  she  refused,  and  was  instantly  dragged  out 
over  a  pile  of  dead  bodies,  stepping  up  to  the  ankles  in  blood, 
and  then  desired  to  cry — "  Vive  la  Nation  !  "     Speechless 
with  horror,  she  could  not  articulate  :  and  was  instantly 
struck  down.     One  of  her  domestics,  whom  she  had  loaded 
with  benefits,  gave  the  first  blow.     Her  graceful  figure  was 
iastantly  stripped  of  all  its  clothing,  and  exposed  in  that 
state  for  two  hours  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  ;  her  head 
was  then  cutoff  and, the  body  torn  in  pieces— the  frag- 
ments  put  on  the  end  of  pikes,  and  paraded  through 
different  parts  of  the  city.     The  head,  which,  according  to' 
the  custom  of  the  time,  was  carefully  powdered,  w\as  raised 
on  a  lance,  and  first  carried  to  the  palace  of  the  l)uke  of  =  Bert.  de. 
Orleans,  who  rose  from  dinner  and  smiled  at  the  ghastly  292^"  Lao^'' 
spectacle;    it  was  next  conveyed  to   the   Temple,   and  Pr.  Hist.  i. 
paraded  before  the  windows  of  Louis  XVI.      Ignorant  jMOmoirel," 
of  what  had  passed,  and  attracted  by  tiie  noise,  the  King,  ^'J*'-./'.'- 
at  the  desire  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  munici-  oeux  Amis, 
pality,  proceeded  to  the  window,  and,  by  the  beautiful  p*^-^.*'^''"'*'^ 
liair,  recognised  the  bloody  remains  of  his  once  lovely  me,  iv.  111. 
friend  ;  another  commissioner,   more  humane,   tried   to  "Jf'^jg'' 
prevent  him  from   beholding  it.^     Afterwards,  the  King  419. 
was  asked  if  he  remembei-ed  the  name  of  the  soldier  who 
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CHAP,     had  showed  such  barbarity.     "  No,"  he  replied  ;    "  but 
viii.      perfectly  the  name  of  him  who  showed  sensibility."* 
Py2  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  worthy  of  being  recorded  as 

32        characteristic  of  the  almost  incomprehensible  state  of  the 
Extraordi-    human  mind  during  such  convulsions,  that  many  of  the 
of  the'^mm^-^  assassins  who  put  the  prisoners  to  death,  showed  themselves, 
derers.         on  some  occasions,  feelingly  alive  to  the  warmest  senti- 
ments of  humanity.     M.  Journiac  was  fortunate  enough, 
by  a  combination  of  presence  of  mind  and  good  fortune, 
to  obtain  an  acquittal  from  the  terrible  tribunal  ;  in  the 
Abbaye,  two  individuals,  strangers  to  him,  pressed  his  foot 
to  mark  when  he  should  speak,  and,  when  acquitted,  bore 
him  safe  under  the  arch  of  spears  and  sabres  through  which 
he  had  to  pass.     He  offered  them  money  when  they  had 
arrived  at  a  place  of  safety  ;  they  refused,  and,  after  em- 
bracing him,  returned  to  the  work  of  destruction.    Another 
prisoner,  saved  in  a  similar  manner,  was  conducted  home 
with  the  same  solicitude  :  the  murderers,  still  reeking  with 
the  carnage  they  had  committed,  insisted  on  being  specta- 
tors of  the  meeting  between  him  and  his  family ;  tliey  wept 
at  the  scene,  and  immediately  went  back  with  renewed  aJac- 
1  Webpr,  u.  "ty  to  the  Scene  of  death.     After  showing  Weber,  foster- 
Th'  m^'-3     hrother  to  the  Queen,  who  was  not  known,  and  escaped  by 
74.'  Silint     singular  presence  of  mind  the  fatal  tribunal  at  tlie  Abbaye, 
M6moir^r'  *  ^^^'g^  heap  of  dead  bodies  hacked  to  pieces  and  thrown 
xivi.  349.  '    together,  the  natioTial  guards  and  armed  mob  embraced 
Mou.'  Mem.  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  warmest  feeling,  and  he  was  hurried  amidst 
u.  212, 213.   similar  demonstrations  of  joy  through  a  long  file  of  armed 
men.t^     It  would  seem  as  if,  in  that  convulsive  state,  all 

*  It  is  sometimes  not  uninstructive  to  follow  the  career  of  the  wretches 
who  perpetrate  such  crimes,  to  their  latter  end.  '•  In  a  remote  situation," 
says  the  Duchess  of  Abl-antes.  "  on  the  sea-coast,  lived  a  middle-aged  man, 
in  a  solitary  cottage,  unattended  by  any  human  being.  The  police  had 
strict  orders  from  the  First  Consurto  watcli  him  v.ith  ppcuUar  care.  He 
died  of  suffocation,  produced  by  an  accident  wliich  had  beiallen  bini  when 
eating,  uttering  the  most  horrid  blasphemies,  and  in  the  midit  of  frightful 
tortures.  He  had  been  the  principjil  actor  in  the  murder  of  the  Trincess 
Lamballe." — D'Abrastes,  iii.  264. 

f  "  Le  raeme  homme,  setant  tourne  de  mon  cote  pour  montrer  un  tas 
de  cadavres  perees  et  liaches  a  coups  de  sabre,  me  dit  dune  air  hagard  et 
feroce — '  Vous  voyez,  citoyen  soldat,  que  nous  punissoiis  les  traitres  comme 
ils  meritent.'  Je  refus  encore  I'accolade  fraternelle.  Je  passai  ensuite 
de  bras  en  bras  a  plus  de  cent  pus,  toujours  embrasse  par  les  gr.rdes 
nationaux  du  faubourg  St  Antoine,  et  par  une  infinite  des  autres  gens 
presque  tous  ivres.  Dclivrc  entin  de  tous  ces  caresses,  les  deux  homraes 
amies  qui  me  donnaient  le  bras,  me  conduisaient  dans  une  eglisc,  ou  se 
trouvait  reuni  le  petit  nombre  de  personnes  que  le  tribunal  populaire  avait 
6pargne." — Weber,  ii.  265,  266.  j, 
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strong  emotions  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in  the  human     chap. 
breast :  and  the  mind,  wrought  up  as  by  the  interest  of  a       viii. 
tragedy,  is  prepared  alike  for  the  most  savage  deeds  of       j^gg 
cruelty,  or  the  tenderest  emotions  of  pity. 

When  massacre  was  so  universal,  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  the  Swiss,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  on  the        ^^ 
10th  of  August,  fifty-four  in  immber,  had  no  chance  of  escape.  Massacre  of 
Tlie  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  massacred  '^'^  ^"  '**• 
in  their  cells  without  even  the  foi'm  of  trial ;  the  officers 
were  brought  for  a  few  minutes  before  Maillard's  tribunal, 
and  then  turnea  out  to  be  hewn  down  by  the  popuhice. 
The  Swiss,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  hesitated  at  first  to 
go  through  the  fatal  wicket.     A  young  mountaineer  stept 
forward,  and  saying,  "  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  firm- 
ness :  let  us  show  we  do  not  fear  death" — russhed  forward 
with  his  hands  over  his  head  into  the  uplifted  sabres,  and 
perished  on  the  spot.     Unable  to  restrain  their  impatience, 
the  people  broke  in  and  dispatched  them  where  they  stood. 
Rapid  as  the  progress  of  destruction  was,  it  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  wishes  of  Marat,  who  came  to  the  Abbaye, 
and  said — "  What  are  these  imbeciles  about  1   They  do  their 
work  very  slowly  ;  by  this  time  ten  thousand  might  have 
been   destroyed.      Bid   them  be   quick,  and  earn   more 
money."     In  some  of  the  prisons  tliey  spared  the  galley- 
slaves,  who  were  immediately  associated  with  them  in  their  me,'^criin"s" 
labours  :  a  hundred  and  eighty  prostitutes,  at  the  Salpe-  «••' '"  '*^^  • 
triere,  were  saved  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  assas-  125.    Duvai, 
sins,  and  three  hundred  escaped. at  the  other  prisons  from  ^"""^  •''/  '\' 
the  same  motive  :  but  all  the  old  women  were  murdered  259,  269.' 
without  inercy,  and  among  them  many  between  eighty  and 
ninety  years  of  age.^ 

Similar  atrocitieswerecommitted  in  all  the  other  prisons. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  perished  in  the  Conciergerie.         34 
One  woman  there  was,  by  an  unheard-of  refinement  of  Massacres  in 
cruelty,  burned  to  death  in  a  wa)'  so  inexpressibly  fright-  gerie^m' '^" 
ful,  that  the  pen  can  hardly  be  brought  to  recount  it.*    At  '■^■f''^'  "!l^ 
the  Grande  Chatelct  nearly  as  many  perished.     The  bodies 
of  the  slain  in  these  two  prisons  were  dragged  out  and 

*  "  Lfs  ass.issins  lui  couperent  les  mamnllps ;  apres  cette  bnrliarc  et 
oruf l!o  iiuision,  on  lui  passa  dans  la  niatri<*e  un  bu<-h()n  de  paille  qu'on  ne 
Ini  Ota  "lup  pour  la  fenjre  dun  coup  de  sabre." — Prdduomme,  Crimes  de  la 
Revolution,  iv.  l\'i.     {A  Republican  writer.) 
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CKAp.  heaped  upon  the  Pont  Notre-Damc,  -where  those  female 
VIII.  furie.s,  aptly  termed  the  "  leeches  of  the  guillotine,"  turned 
them  curiously  over,  and  piled  them  on  carts,  by  which 
they  were  conveyed,  dripping  with  blood,  so  as  to  leave 
the  track  of  the  vehicle  marked  by  a  red  line,  to  the  quar- 
ries of  Mont  Rouge,  where  they  were  thrown  into  vast 
caverns.  Above  eleven  hundred  persons  perished  in  the 
diiferent  prisons  of  Paris  during  these  massacres,  which 
continued,  with  no  interruption,  from  the  2d  to  the  6th 
September.  When  the  other  captives  were  all  destroyed, 
the  assassins,  insatiable  in  their  tliirst  for  blood,  besieged 
the  Bicetre,  containing  several  thousand  prisoners  confined 
for  ordinary  oifences,  having  no  connexion  with  the  state. 
They  defended  themselves  with  such  resolution,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  employ  cannon  for  their  destruction. 
Seven  guns  were  brought  up  and  opened  their  tire,  which 
beat  down  the  gates  ;  but  the  felons  within  fought  with 
desperate  resolution.  The  multitude,  however,  were  reso- 
lutely beiit  on  blood,  and  continued  the  contest,  by  unceas- 
ingly bringing  up  fresh  forces,  till  the  felons  were  over- 
1  Pruiihom-  powered,  and  all  put  to  death.  It  took  two  days,  however, 
i2o'.  Lac*'  to  destroy  them.  At  length  the  murders  ceased,  from  the 
?Jo  ^'^f,"  ^"    complete  exhaustion  of  the  assassins.     The  remains  of  the 

293.     Tn.  ^ 

iii.  83.  Du-  victims  Were  thrown  into  trenches,  previously  prepared  by 
2139  "  Bert  ^^'^^  municipality  for  their  reception  ;  they  were  subse- 
de  Mou.  ix.  quently  conveyed  to  the  catacombs,  where  they  were  built 
mondL  vi  ^P'  ^""^  ^^^^^  remain  the  monument  of  crimes  which  France 
397.  would  willingly  bury  in  oblivion — unfit  to  be  thought  of, 

even  in  the  abodes  of  death.^ 

The  fate  of  M.  de  Montmorin,  formerly  minister  of  foreign 

3j         affairs  to  Louis,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Revolution, 

Dreadful      was  peculiarly  frightful.   He  was  arrested  during  the  domi- 

Montmoriu^  ciliary  visits,  on  August  30th,  and  brought  to  the  bar  of 

the  Assembly.     His  answers,  however,  were  there  so  clear 

and  satisfactory,  that  he  was  sent  back  to  the  prison  of 

the  Abbaye,  to  await  some  other  ground  of  accusation. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  victims ;  and  the  people  carried 

2Vd    A       their  ferocity  so  far,  as  to  impale  him,  yet  alive,  on  a  sharp 

c.  iv.  ?  4.    'stake,  and  bear  iiim  in  triumph,  in  that  dreadful  situation, 

?,"'i^  at"'      t(>  the  National  Assembly  !      Thus  were  realised  those 

Moll   Mem.  • 

u.  211, 212.  gloomy  presentiments  which  had  retained  possession  of 
his  mind  for  six  mouths  back,^  and  which  Bertrand  de 


1T92. 
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Molleville  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  combat :   and  thus      chap. 
was  too  fatally  verified  the  mournful  prediction  of  Madame       vni. 
de  Montmorin  to  Madame  de  Stael,  on  the  first  assembling 
of  the  States-General. 

During  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  in  the  south 
of  France,  four  hundred  men  and  women  were  publicly        gg 
burned  at  Carcassonne,  to  "  the  great  joy  of  the  crusading  similar  ex- 
warriors."^     When  the  Athenian  democracy  extinguished  cruelty  in 
the  revolt  in  the  island  of  Mytelene,  they  passed  a  decree,  ot^er  coun- 
ordering  the  whole  vanquished  people,  with  their  offspring,  j   .  ' 
to  be  put  to  death.2  When  the  Irish  soldiers  in  Montrose's  vi.  397. 
army  were  made  prisoners,  after  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh,  -  Thucjdi. 
they  were  thrown,  with  their  wives  and  children,  from    ^^' '"     ' 
the  bridge  of  Linlithgow,  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  patriot 
bands  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  with  uplifted  hal- 
berds, and  massacred  such  of  the  helpless  innocents  as 
were  thrown  undrowned  upon  the  shore,  and  the  whole 
captives  of  that  nation  in  the  prisons  of  Scotland  were 
massacred  in  cold  blood.     During  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
quarter  on  both   sides  was,    for  twenty  years,   refused  iciiamhers' 
by  the  English  to  each  other.     Cruelty  is  not  the  growth  Rebellions 

.  ,  .      .  'p  ,    .  "t  Scotland, 

ot  any  particular  country  ;  it  is  not  found  m  a  greater  m.  .17. 
•degree  in  France  than  it  would  be  in  any  other  state  ofTiontrose' 
similarly  situated.     It  is  the  unchaining  the  passions  of  274. 
the  multitude  which  in  all  ages  and  countries  produces 
this  effect.  1 

During  these  terrific  scenes,  the  National  Assembly,  how- 
ever anxious  to  arrest  the  disorders,  did  nothing ;  the  3- 
ministry  were  equally  impotent ;  the  terrible  municipality  FeeWe  pon- 
ruled  triumphant.  At  the  worst  period  of  the  massacres,  Assembly.* 
the  legislature  was  engaged  in  discussing  a  decree  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  coining  bad  money.  Two 
municipal  officers  intimated,  iipon  the  2d  of  September, 
that  the  people  were  crowding  round  the  gates  of  the 
prisons,  and  praying  for  instructions ;  but  they  did  nothing. 
Even  the  announcement  by  Fauchet,  that  two  hundred 
priests  had  been  massacred  in  the  prison  of  Carmcs,  led  to 
no  measure  being  adopted.  When  the  slaughter  of  the 
priests  at  that  place  of  confinement  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  endeavour  to  save  the 
victims  ;  but  they  only  succeeded  in  rescuing  one.  On 
the  following  day,  the  commissioners  of  the  magistracy 
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CHAP,     appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  assured  the 

■^"M-      deputies  that  Paris  was  in  the  most  complete  tranquillity, 

j-g2       though  the  murders  continued  for  four  days  afterwards. 

The  National  Guard,  divided  in  opinion,  hesitated  to  act ; 

and  Santerre,  their  new  commander,  refused  to  call  them 

Sept.  7.        out.      Roland  alone  had  the  courage,  in  the  Assembly,  to 

exert  his  talents  in  the  cause  of  humanity.     A  few  days 

1  Hist.  Pari,  afterwards,  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  roused  the  legisla- 

^-i'  43(f'      ^"^®  from  their  stupor  ;   and   he  had   the  resolution  to 

Lac.  i.  295,    propose,  and  the  influence  to  carry,  a  decree,  rendering  the 

fie^Fraace^    members  of  the  municipality  responsible,  with  their  heads, 

ix.  369         for  the  safety  of  their  prisoners.      But  it  was  too  late  ;  the 

inf  ii!?!*'^  prisoners  were  all  killed  ;  this  tardy  act  of  vigour  only 

^'■j  TQ.  rendered  the  more  inexcusable  their  former  treason  to  the 

King,  and  supineness  in  their  duty  to  the  people.^ 

The  small  number  of  those  who  perpetrated  these  mur- 

38         ders  in  the  French  capital  under  the  eyes  of  the  legislature. 

Small  num.  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  facts  in  the  history  of  revolu- 

sons°-«iir'    tions.    Marat  had  long  before  said,  that  with  two  hundred 

iierpetr.ated  assassins  at  a  louis  a-day,  he  would  govei-n  France,  and 

all  these 

luuiders,  cause  three  hundred  thousand  heads  to  fall  ;  and  the 
"n' '"f^tf^  P'^'cn^^s  of  the  2d  September  seemed  to  justify  the  opinion. 
National  The  number  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the  massacres 
Guard.  ^^^^  ^^^^  exceed  three  hundred,  and  twice  as  many  more 
witnessed  and  encouraged  their  proceedings  at  each  jail ; 
yet  this  handful  of  men  governed  Paris  and  France,  with 
a  despotism  which  three  hundred  thousand  armed  warrioi's 
afterwards  strove  in  vain  to  effect.  The  immense  majority 
of  the  well-disposed  citizens,  divided  in  opinion,  irresolute 
in  conduct,  and  dispersed  in  different  quarters,  were  incap- 
able of  arresting  a  band  of  assassins  engaged  in  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  of  which  modern  Europe  has  yet  afforded 
an  example  ; — an  important  warning  to  the  strenuous  and 
the  good  in  every  succeeding  age,  to  combine  for  defence 
the  moment  that  the  aspiring  and  the  desperate  have 
begun  to  agitate  the  public  mind  ;  and  never  to  trust  that 
mere  small ness  of  numbers  can  be  relied  on  for  preventing 
reckless  ambition  from  destroying  irresolute  virtue.  It  is 
not  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  these  atrocious  mas- 
sacres took  place  in  the  heart  of  a  city  where  above  fifty 
thousand  men  were  enrolled  in  the  National  Guard,  and 
had  arms  in  their  hands ;  a  force  specifically  destined  to 
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prevent  insurrectionary  movements,  and  support  under  all      chap. 
changes  the  majesty  of  the  law.     They  were  so  divided  in       '^l^i- 
opinion,  and  the  Revolutionists  composed  so  large  a  part  of    "^7927" 
their  number,  that  nothing  whatever  was  done  by  them, 
either  on  the  10th  August,  when  the  King  was  dethroned, 
or  on  the  2d  September,  when  the  prisoners  were  mas- 
sacred.  This  puts  in  a  forcible  point  of  view  the  weakness 
of  such  a  body,  which,  being  composed  of  citizens,  is  dis- 
tracted by  their  feelings  and  actuated  by  their  passions. 
In  ordinary  times,  it  may  exhibit  an  imposing  array,  and  icaibar.r>7. 
be  adequate  to  the  repression  of  smaller  disorders  ;  but  R2v!^Mt'm. 
it  is  paralysed  by  the  events  which  throw  society  into  xivi.  73. 
convulsion,  and  generally  fails  at  the  decisive  moment 
when  its  aid  is  most  required.^ 

The  municipality  of  Paris  wrote  an  infernal  circular  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  other  cities  of  France,  inviting  them        39 
to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  capital.*     The  advice  was  infernal  oir- 
not  generally  followed ;  but  the  combined  influence  of  municipality 
this  circular,  and  of  the  universal  excitement  produced  by  of  Paris,  and 

.,.  1  massacre  .it 

the  overthrow  01  the  throne,  occasioned  m  some  places  Versailles  u( 
tragedies  more  frightful  than  had  yet  stained  the  progress  t'^e  prison. 

■^  o  •'  ,    .     ers  fommff 

of  the  Revolution.  On  the  30th  of  August,  the  munici-  from  or- 
pality  of  Paris  presented  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  ^'^'^^^ 
l^raying  for  the  transference  of  the  state  prisoners  in  jail 
at  Orleans,  with  a  view  to  their  trial  before  the  high 
court  there,  to  Paris.  This  petition,  evidently  intended, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  bring  them  within  the 
sphere  of  the  massacres,  was  ultimatelj^  agreed  to,  and 
a  part  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  with  seven  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  dispatched   under  a  vehement  Jacobin, 

•  The  circular  sent  on  this  occasion  to  the  other  municip.alities  of 
France  by  that  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  naonunients  of  the 
Revolution.  It  coneUuled  with  these  words, — "  Being  informed  that  hordes 
of  barbarians  are  advancing  against  this  city,  the  municipality  of  Paris 
lose  no  time  in  informing  its  brctliren  in  all  the  other  dci)artments, 
tliat  part  of  the  conspirators  confined  in  the  prisons  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  people;  an  .ict  of  justice  which  a]  pearcd  indispensable  to 
retain  in  due  subjection  the  legions  of  traitors  within  its  walls,  at  the 
moment  when  the  principal  forces  in  the  city  were  about  to  manch  against 
the  enemy.  Without  doubt  the  nation  at  large,  after  the  long  series  of 
treasons  which  have  brought  it  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  will  adopt  the  acme 
mefins.sit  once  so  useful  and  so  necessary,  and  all  tlie  French  will  be  able  to 
say,  like  the  people  of  Paris,  '  We  march  against  the  enemy,  and  we  leave 
none  behind  us  to  massacre  our  wives  and  cliildi-en.'"  Signed,  Duplain, 
Panis,  Sergcnt,  Lenfant,  Marat,  Lefort,  Jordeuil,  administrators  of  the 
Committee  of  Surveillance  established  at  the  Hotel  de  VilJe. — Paris,  3d 
Sept.  1792. — See  Bistoire  Parlcmentair'e,  xvii.  433 
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CHAP,     named  Fournier,  to  Orleans,  where  he  met  with  Leonard 
viu.      Bourdon,  the    commissioner    of    the    Assembly.      They 
~j_g,  '    immediately  entered  the  prison.     On  arriving  there,  they 
pillaged  the  captives  of  the  whole  little  property  which  they 
still  had  on  their  persons,  and  on  the  2d  September  these 
unfortunates  set  out  under  the  guard  of  the  armed  force  sent 
from  Paris,  for  the  capital.     When  they  arrived  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  vast  accumulation  of  people  in  the  streets,  and 
the  hollow  murmur  amongst  the  crowd,  announced  to  the 
wretched  captives  that  some  horrid  scheme  was  in  con- 
templation, which  was  speedily  put  in  execution.    The 
carriages  of  the  prisoners  were  stopped  in  the  Rue  de 
rOrangerie,   the  troops  and  guns   drawn   up  in  battle 
array,  and  the  mob  then  fell  on  the  victims.     Several, 
among  whom  was  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  formerly  governor 
of  Paris,  long  defended  themselves  vigorously,  but  they 
were  all  at  last  destroyed,  to  the  number  of  fifty-seven. 
Delessart,  minister  of  the  interior,  perished  here.     At  the 
same  time,  the  philanthropic  and  enlightened  Larochfou- 
cault,  who  had  entirely  retired  from  political  life,  was 
dragged  out  of  his  carriage  near  Gesors,  and  murdered  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife  and  mother.    Not  content  with  this 
butchery,  the  assassins  next  broke  into  the  prisons  at 
Versailles,  and  murdered  twenty-one  prisoners  confined 
1  Bert,  de     there.     The  whole  victims  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  their 
32K "  Prud-' remains  affixed  on  the  tops  of  the  rails  of  the  Orangery, 
homme,  iv.    rj^^  ^i^^[y.  gtemal  disgrac*e,  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles 
Lac.  i.  -m,    took  a  part  in  these  massacres  ;  and  Danton,  minister  of 
298.    Deux  justice,  refused  to  interfere  when  informed   of  the  pre- 
336, 337.       paration  for  them,  saying — the  people  were  resolved  on 
vengeance,  and  must  have  it.^ 

A  similar  massacre,  provoked  and  headed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Paris  municipality,  took  place  at  Meaux 
M.ossacres  at  on  5th  September.  They  proceeded  with  a  furious  band 
?^Tons'  '""^  *<^  *^^^  prison  of  the  town,  broke  it  open,  and  dragged  out 
fourteen  captives,  including  eight  aged  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  all  hewn  in  pieces  in  the  court  of  the  building.  At 
Lyons,  on  the  9th,  a  similar  mob,  stimulated  in  the  same 
way,  attacked  the  prisons,  and  the  magistrates,  to  save 
the  prisoners,  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to  Roanne  ; 
but  the  escort  was  overpowered,  and  tliey  were  all  mur- 
dered on  the  road,  except  one  who  perished  in  the  river, 


Lyons. 
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into  which  he  had  thrown  himself  in  an  agony  of  terror,     chap. 
The  band  of  assassins  went  on  to  the  prison  of  Roanne,       viiL 
which  they  also  broke  open,  and  there  they  murdered       ^^gg 
seven  persons.     Among  them  was  the  Abbe  Lanoix,  cure 
of  the  parish  of  St  Nizere,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  benevolent 
character,  who  was  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  were  brought 
back  by  the  assassins  to  Lyons,  and  suspended  in  triumph 
to  the  trees  in  the  Place  Bellecour.    No  attempt  was  made 
by  the  National  Guard,  or  any  of  the  authorities,  to  pre- 
vent or  punish  these  disorders.     Elected  by  the  people,  l^le™^^'ti6.' 
they  were  as  impotent  to  restrain  their  excesses  as  the  170,  i8i,  isii. 
satraps  of  an  eastern  despot  are  to  coerce  his  acts  of  ven- 
geance.^     I 

But  all  these  horrors,  dark  as  they  are,  sink  into  insig- 
nificance compared  with  the  frightful  barbarities  which        ^^ 
took  place  at  Rheims  on  the  2d  and  3d  September.     On  Frigiitfui 
the  first  of  these  days  M.  Guerin,  postmaster,  and   his  ^^  Kheims. 
deputy,  were  beheaded  by  the  mob,  and  their  bloody 
limbs  distributed  among  the  people  ;  while  the  Abbe  de 
Lescar  and  eleven  other  cures  in  the  environs,  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  were  mas- 
sacred  with   refined  cruelty,   and    their  mangled  limbs 
carried  about  in  triumph.     But  their  fate  was  merciful 
com])ared  with  that  which  overtook  their  brethren  on  the 
following  day.     The  mob  loudly  declared  that  they  would 
burn  the  priests  alive  who  did  not  take  the  oath  ;  and  for 
this  purpose   they  erected  a  huge  pile  of  fagots  in  the 
principal  square  of  the  town,  in  the  construction  of  which 
they  obliged  all    the  citizens  to  assist.      Next  day  two 
priests,  the  Abbe  Romain  and  the  Abbe  Alexandre,  dean 
of  the  cathedral,  were  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  pile,  and  2  Prudhom- 
desired  to  take  the  oath.    Both  refused,  witli  tlie  constancy  ||^''ja^R™.''* 
of  ancient  martyrs.     Upon  this  Romain  was  thrown  alive  iv.  1S9, 195. 
into   the   flames,   and  burned  to  death,  liis  cries  being 
drowned  by  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Nation  l"^ 

The  Abbe  Alexandre,  overwhelmed  with  the  horrors  of 
the  spectacle,  now  declared  he  would  take  the  oath  ;  they         42 
nevertheless  threw  him  into  the  fire,  and  actually  sent  for  Burninfr  of 
his  nephew,  Ileyberger,  who  lived  with  him,  whom  they  aUve!^"^' 
compelled  to  bring  fagots  to  feed  the  flames.    The  unhappy 
victim  continued  to  exclaim,  as  he  burned,  he  would  take 
the  oath,  kuI  waved  his  hand  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  ; 
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CHAP,     at  last  he  was  drawn  out,  and  they  enjoyed,  with  savage. 

VIII.      veils,  the  spectacle  of  his  convulsions  !    Finally,  a  common 

workman,  named   Laurent,   was   brought  to   the  stake, 

where  he  perished  in  the   midst  of  the  most  frightful 

tortures.     His  wife  was  compelled  to  be  the  witness  of 

this  awful  scene ;  on  her  knees  beside  the  burning  pile, 

wi-th  her  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  she  awaited  her  own 

fate,  and  the  demons  were  enjoying,  in  anticipation,  the 

tortures  to  which  they  would  expose  her,  when,  prompted 

by  a  sudden   inspiration,  she  said  she  was  with  child. 

"  What  does  that  signify  ?"  replied  the  barbarians  who 

stirred  the  fagots  ;  but  a  cry  arose  in  the  crowd  that  she 

shouldbe  examined,  and  thus  she  was  saved.   These  frightful 

cruelties  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  municipal 

officers  of  Rheims,  and  of  five  thousand  armed  National 

Guards !      This  was  the  extreme    point    of   individual 

cruelty  during  the  Revolution;  infinitely  greater  numbers 

were  subsequently  put  to  death,  but  not  in  so  shocking  a 

way.    That  most  awful  and  atrocious  of  spectacles,  of  a 

human  being  intentionally  burned  to  death,  will   not 

,  „    ^^       again  occur  in  this  historj^,  till   it  reappears,  to  their 

I  Prudhom-     o  .•''  j-^i 

me,  Crimes  eternal  disgrace,  under  circumstances  of  greater,  because 
futioif  iv"  more  cold-blooded  and  unpardonable  cruelty,  among  the 
191, 194.       Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  amidst  the  boasted  freedom  and 

civilisation  of  republican  America.^ 

The  plunder  arising  from   the  property  of  so  many 

victims,  procured  immense  wealth  to  the  municipality  of 
Enormous  Paris.  Not  only  was  the  plate  of  the  churclies,  and  all 
piumier  by   ^j^g  moveables  of  the  emigrants,  seized  by  their  orders, 

the  mumui-  ,     ■,  ^  ,.      ,  .      •  i     •        xi, 

paiity  of      but  the  whole  eiiects  of  the  victims  massacred  in  the « 
s°"t*  17       prisons,  were  by  them  put  under  sequestration,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  vast  warehouses  belonging  to  the  Committee 
of  Surveillance.  Neither  the  Assembly,  nor  the  Convention, 
_  nor  any  gther  authority,  ever  could  obtain  from  them  eitiier 

an  account  of  the  amount  of  this  plunder,  or  how  it  was 
disposed  of.  The  magistrates  went  a  step  further,  and,  of 
their  own  authority,  sold  the  furniture  of  all  the  great 
hotels,  on  which  the  national  seal  had  been  put  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emigration  of  their  proprietors.  Nor  yveie 
their  inferior  agents  behind  in  the  work  of  .spoliation. 
Bands  of  twenty  and  thirty  threw  themselves  on  persons 
seemingly  possessed  of  property,  in  the  streets,  and  robbed 
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the  men  of  their  watches,  the  women  of  their  rings  and     chap. 
chains.    Under  pretence  of  domiciliary  visits,  pillage  in       ^iii. 
private  houses  was  general,  and  the  sufferers  were  too       j-yg 
happy  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  property  to  save 
their  lives.    The  minister  of  the  interior  was  unable  to 
prevent  those  scandalous  abuses,  though  he  loudly  com- 
plained of  them  to  the  Assembly  :  all  the  inferior  agents 
of  authority  were  in  the  interest  of  the  municipality ;  and 
the  National  Guards,  remodeled  under  the  title  of  armed 
sections,  and  composed  of  the  most  worthless  classes,  were 
in  a  state  of  complete  disorganisation.     One  night,  soon 
after,  the  jewel  office  in  the  Tuileries  was  pillaged,  and  all  Sept.  17. 
the  splendid  ornaments  of  the  crown  disappeared  for  ever. 
The  seals  affixed  on  the  locks  were  removed,  but  no  marks 
of  violence  appeared  on  them  ;  which  clearly  showed  that 
the  abstraction  was  done  by  order  of  the  city  authorities,  1  Hist.  Pari. 
and  not  by  popular  violence.     One  of  the  finest  jewels  J^^^il*^' 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  hands  of  Sergent,  one  of  the  Deux  Ami?, 
committee  who  signed  the  circular  calling  upon  the  rest  xh  m^^'i'^g^' 
of  France  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  prisons  in  Paris.  i3i. 
Such  were  the  first  effects  of  the  popular  election  of  a 
magistracy  in  the  French  capital.^ 

Roland-  was  now  sensible  that  the  democratic  muni- 
cipality  of    Paris   was   wholly   inconsistent    with    any 
government  whatever.      "  Yesterday,"  said    he,   "  they  Roland  in 
declared  at  the  tribune  of  the  Electoral  Assembly  against  ^'^"f,^""""" 
the  executive  power  :   the  people  were  roused  to  take  atrocities. 
vengeance  on  the  deputies  who  voted  against  the  accusa- 
tion  of  La  Fayette  :  already  placards  are  prepared  to 
announce  my  own  denunciation,  which  has  been  read  at 
the  municipality,  and  apj^-ovcd  of  by  them.     Eight  days 
Have  elapsed  since  the  Assembly  was  implored  (and  at 
this  time  days  are  ages)  to  take  measures  to  support 
the   executive   power,   and   secure   respect  to  the   law. 
Without  this,  not  Paris  alone,  but  the  whole  kingdom 
will   be  overturned."      Nor  was   Roland   Avithout  good 
grounds  for  these  anticipations:  for  already  Marat  had  xviu. 445. 
publicly  intimated  in  his  journal,  that  the  Revolution  ,^'J"'''''', 
would  retrograde  unless  two  hundred  thousaJid  Ik  ads  fell,  Peupie,  No. 
and  designated  four  hundred  members  of  the  Assembly  as  pp'^x^Amis 
the  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  pe^)ple  -^  viii. 338,339. 
and  the  temper  displayed  at  the  municipality,  evinced 
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clearly  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  carry  these  sug- 
gestions into  eflfect. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  horrors  that  the  Legislative 
Assembly  approached  its  termination.    Its  history  is  full  of 
interest  to  those  who  study  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  in  periods  of  national  convulsion.     Its  opening  was 
preceded  by  a  deceitful  calm  :  the  ambition  of  party,  the 
fury  of  passion,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  stilled,  and  the 
monarch,  hailed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude 
tasted  for  a  few  days  the  sweets  of  popular  administration 
The  Constituent  Assembly  had  declared  the  Revolution 
finished ;  the  King  had  accepted  the  constitution :   the 
days  of  anarchy  were  supposed  to  be  past.    But  those 
who  "  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world,  can  seldom  rule  it 
when  'tis  wildest."    The  Legislative  Assembly  terminated 
amid  bloodshed  and  carnage ;  with  an  imprisoned  King, 
an  absent  nobility,  an  insurgent  people  ;   preceded  by 
the  murder  of  the  royalist,  and  with  the  axe  suspended 
over  the  head  of  the  patriotic  class.    Eight  thousand  three 
hundred  persons  perished  of  a  violent  death  during  its  short 
existence  of  eleven  months  !     The  destruction  which  its 
measures  brought  upon  the  higher  ranks,  was  speedily,  by 
its  successor,  inflicted  upon  its  own  leaders.    Such  is  the 
inevitable  march  of  revolutions,  when  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  are  brought  into  collision  with  the  unsupported 
benevolence  of  the  philanthropic,  and  vigour  and  unani- 
mity are  not  displayed  by  the  friends  of  order  and  the 
holders  of  property  ;  when  reason  and  justice  are  appealed 
to  on  one  side,  and  selfish  ambition  is  arrayed  on  the  other. 
With  less  discussion  on  abstract  rights,  and  more  attention 
to  present  dangers,  with  less  speculation,  and  more  action, 
this  Assembly  might  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  :  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  victory  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  a  charge  of  five  hundred  horse  in  the  Place 
of  the  Carrousel  on  August  10th,  would  have  prevented 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne  and  the  reign  of  Robespierre.^ 


46. 

Elections 
for  tbe  Na- 
tional Con- 
Tentiou. 


The  National  Convention  began  under  darker  aus- 
pices. The  10th  August,  and  the  subsequent  triumphs  of 
the  Municipality  over  the  Assembly,  had  given  the  ascend- 
ant of  victory  to  the  democratic  class  ;  the  great  and  inert 
mass  of  the  people  were  disposed,  as  in  all  commotions,  to 
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ranse  themselves  on  the  victorious  side.     The  sections     chap. 
of  Paris,  under  the  influence  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,       vm. 
returned  the  most  revolutionary  deputies ;  those  of  most       j-gg 
other  towns  followed  their  example.    The  Jacobins,  with 
their  affiliated  clubs,  on  this  occasion  exercised  an  over- 
whelming influence  over  all  France.    The  parent  club  at 
Paris  had,  with  this  view,  printed  and  circulated  in  every 
department,  lists  of  all  the  votes  passed  during  the  session, 
to  instruct  the  electors.    All  the  deputies  who  had  voted 
against  the  desires  of  the  popular  party,  and  especially  all 
such  as  had  supported  the  acquittal  of  La  Fayette,  were 
particularly  pointed  out  for  rejection.    At  Paris,  where  the 
elections  took  place  on  the  2d  September,  amidst  all  the 
excitement  and  horrors  of  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  the 
violent  leaders  of  the  municipality  who  had  organised  the 
revolt  of  August  10th,  exercised  an  irresistible  sway  over 
the  citizens.    Robespierre  and  Danton  were  the  first  named, 
amidst  unanimous  shouts  of  applause  ;  after  them,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  Tallien,  Osselin,  Freron,  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  David,  the  celebrated  painter,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  Billaud  Varennes,  Legendre,   Panis,  Sergent, 
almost  all  implicated  in  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  were 
also  chosen.    To  these  was  added  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  i  j^p^^ 
had  abdicated  his  titles,  and  was  called  Philippe  Egalite.  Amis.  viii. 
In  a  word,  the  deputies  of  Paris  consisted  of  the  leaders  who  *Ber't.  de 
had  organised  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August,  and  subse-  ^°^-  ^-  -• " 
quently  prepared  and  rewarded  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  xviii. 
The  deputies  from  the  rest  of  France  were  almost  all  of  J""'""'''  ti«'s 

...  Ill  .         Janobins, 

the  same  description,  insomuch  that  the  most  conservative  Sept.  i; . 
part  of  the  new  Assembly  were  the  Girondists  who  had 
overturned  the  throne. ^ 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  Convention,  the  Girondists 
occupied  the  right,  and  the  Jacobins  the  seats  on  the  sum-        4- 
mit  of  the  left ;  whence  their  designation  of  "The  Moun-  Parties  in 
tain"  was  derived.     The  former  had  the  majority  of  votes,  seuibh":iiid 
the  greater  part  of  the  departments  having  returned  men  influente  oi 
of  comparatively  moderate  principles.     But  the  latter  i)OS-  dubs  over 
sessed  a  great  advantage,  in  having  on  their  side  all  the  t"'"nce. 
members  of  the  city  of  Paris,  who  ruled  the  mob,  always 
ready  to  crowd  at  their  call  round  the  doors  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  in  being  supported  by  the  municipality,  which 
had  already  grown  into  a  ruling  power  in  the  state,  and 
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CHAP,  had  became  the  great  centre  of  the  democratic  party.  A 
VIII.  neutral  body  composed  of  those  members  whose  principles 
were  not  yet  declared,  was  called  the  Plain,  or  Marais  ;  it 
ranged  itself  with  the  Girondists,  until  terror  compelled 
its  members  to  coalesce  with  the  victorious  side.  Connected 
with  the  parent  club  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  was  a  mul- 
titude of  affiliated  societies  in  every-  considerable  town  of 
France,  who  trained  up  disciples  for  the  parent  establish- 
ment, disseminated  its  principles,  and  sent  up  continual 
supplies  of  energetic  ambition  to  feed  the  flame  in  the 
capital.  The  magistracy  also  had  established  relations 
with  all  the  municipalities  of  France,  who,  elected  by 
almost  universal  suffrage,  had  generally  fallen,  as  in  all 
civil  convulsions,  into  the  hands  of  the  most  violent  party. 
The  Jacobins,  therefore,  ruled  the  whole  effective  power  of 
the  state  ;  nothing  remained  to  the  Girondists  but  the 
ministry,  who,  thwarted  by  the  municipality,  had  no 
authority  in  Paris.  The  army,  raised  during  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  could  not  be  trusted  against  the 
popular  leaders  ;  if  it  could,  the  distance  at  which  it  was 
iM-  i  216  Placed,  and  its  active  occupation  on  the  frontier,  precluded 
Lac.'u.  10.  'it  from  being  of  any  service  in  resisting  the  insurrections 
of  the  capital.^ 

The  two  rival  parties  mutually  indulged  in  recrimina- 
tions, in  order  to  influence  the  public  mind.    The  Jacobins 
Mutua^i're-    incessantly  reproached  the  Girondists  with  desiring  to  dis- 
criminations g^ive  the  Republic  ;  to  establish  three-and-twenty  separate 
roncirst^rand  democratic  states,  held  together,  like  the  American  pro- 
jacobins.      yinces,  by  a  mere  federal  union  ;  and  though  this  design 
was  never  seriously  entertained  by  them,  except  when  the 
advance  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  threatened    to  lead  to 
the  capture   of   Paris,   the    imprudent  conversations  of 
Brissot,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  and  the  extrava- 
gant admiration  which  they  always  professed   for  the 
institutions  of  America,  were  suflicient  to  give  a  colour  to 
the  accusation.     Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  render 
them  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular  in  Paris,  the  very 
existence  of  which  depended  on  its  remaining,  through 
all  the  phases  of  government,  the  seat  of  the  ruling  power. 
The  Girondists  retorted  upon  their  adversaries  charges 
better  founded,  but  not  so  likely  to  inflame  the  populace. 
They  reproached  them  with  endeavouring  to  establish  in 
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the  municipality  of  Paris  a  power  superior  to  the  legisla-     chap. 
ture  of  all  France ;  with  overawing  the  deliberations  of      '^''ii- 
the  Convention,  by  menacing  petitions,  or  the  open  dis-    ~7-92~~ 
play  of  brute  force  ;   and   secretly  preparing  for  their 
favourite  leaders,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  a  trium-  l^*!"^.    , 

'  ^  ,  ,  .  Amis,  IX.  4, 

virate  of  power,  which  would  speedily  exting-uish  all  the  7.    Bert,  de 
freedom  which  had  been  acquired.     The  first  part  of  the  i]°^'Th  '"' 
accusation  was  well  founded  even  then  ;  of  the  last,  time  142, 145. 
soon  aiForded  an  ample  confirmation.^ 

The  Convention  met  at  first  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  Tuileries,  but  immediately  adjourned  to  the   Salle        49, 
du  Menage,  where  its  subsequent  sittings  were  held.     Its  Abolition  of 
first  step  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  and  new  c-jen. 
amidst  unanimous  transports,  to  declare  Royalty  abolished  4^''/'|""°' 
in  France,  and  to  proclaim  a  republic;  and  by  another  state  of  the 
decree  it  was  ordered,  that  the  old  calendar  taken  from  the  §"^"^23 
year  of  Christ's  birth  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  all 
public  acts  should  be  dated  from  the  first  year  of  the 
French  republic.      This  era  began  on  the  22d  Septem-  Sept.  22. 
ber  1792.      Its  next  care  was  the  state  of  the  finances. 
From  the  report  of  M.  Cambon,  the  minister  of  finance,  it 
appeared  that  the  preceding  Assemblies  had  authorised  the 
fabrication  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  millions  francs 
of  assignats,  or  above  L.130,000,000  sterling  ;  a  prodigious 
sum  to  have  been  issued  in  three  years  of  almost  continued 
peace,  and  clearly  demonstrating  that  the  revenue,  from 
its  ordinary  sources,  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.     Of  "  c.iiend. 
this  immense  fund,  however,  only  fifteen  millions  francs  xh.  iii.i 51. 
(L.600,000)  remained.     A  new  issue,  therefore,  became  in-  §1.'^',"'*.^,""', 
dispensable,  and  was  immediately  ordered  on  the  security  lui.    Deui 
of  tlie  national  domains,  which  were  rapidly  increasing,  H,""''pa,'./'^' 
and  now  embraced  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  landed  xix.  94,  95. 
property  of  France,  from  the  continued  confiscation  .of  the 
estates  of  the  emigrants.^ 

A  still  more  democratic  constitution  tlian  that  framed 
by  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies,  was  at  the        5^ 
same  time  established.     All  the  requisites  for  election  to  Formation 
any  office  wjiatever,  were,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  eonsUtu- 
Orleans,  abolished.     It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  select «'""  entirely 
judges  from  legal  men,  nor  magistrates  fi-om  the  class  of  sept.  24. 
proprietors.     All  j)ersons,  in  whatever  rank,  were  declared 
eligible  to  every  situation  ;  and  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
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CHAP,  primary  assemblies  was  conferred  on  every  man  above  the 
VIII.  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Absolute  equality,  in  its  literal 
sense,  was  universally  established.  Universal  suffrage  was 
the  basis  on  which  government  rested.  Roland,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  a  frightful  picture  of  the  massacres  which 
the  Jacobin  emissaries  had  spread  over  all  France.  "  The 
disorders  of  Paris,"  said  he,  "  have  been  too  faithfully  imi- 
tated in  the  departments.  It  is  not  anarchy  which  is  to  be 
accused  as  the  cause  of  these  calamities, but  tyrants  of  a  new 
species,  who  have  sprung  up  in  our  newly  enfranchised 
France.  It  is  from  Paris  that  these  daily  incitements  to 
murder  proceed.  How  can  we  preserve  the  people  from 
the  most  frightful  misery,  wherl  so  many  citizens  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  concealment  for  fear  of  their  lives  ; 
when  invitations  to  pillage,  murder,  rapine,  and  lists  of 
1  r)  proscription,  daily  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  capital  ? 

Amis,  ix.  How  shall  we  frame  a  constitution  for  France,  if  the  Con- 
121, 123.       vention  charged  with  it  deliberates  under  the  daggers  of 

Moniteur,  °  ^ ' 

Sept.  25,  pp.  assassins  1 "  After  a  vehement  debate,  a  decree  against  the 
Th^iii^i52  instigators  to  murder,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
155.  partmental  guard,  was  passed  ;   but   subsequent  events 

prevented  it  from  being  ever  carried  into  execution.^ 
The  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  foreseeing  the  character 
5,_        of  Robespierre,  directed  their  first  attacks  against  him. 
Aecusaticfl  Osselin  publicly  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictatorship. 
pieriM;  by      "  I  invitc,"  Said  he,  "  all  the  members  of  the  municipality 
Osselin  and  of  Paris  to  come  and  explain  themselves  at  that  bar.     Let 
Sept.  25.    '  each  of  us  declare  that  he  wishes  to  live  only  for  liberty 
and  equality,  and  that  he  will  support  the  most  democratic 
constitution  possible.     There  is  a  contrary  party  :  there  is 
a  triumvirate  :  Robespierre,  I  denounce  you  as  its  head." 
Robespierre's  reply  was  characteristic  of  his  principles  : — 
"  Do  you  really  believe  that  I  aspire  to  the  dictatorship  1 
Undeceive  yourselves.   It  is  no  ground  for  accusation  mere- 
ly to  say  I  aspire  to  be  dictator.    "Where  are  the  facts  to 
support  such  a  charge  1   None  such  have  been  brought  for- 
ward :  you  seem  to  suppose  that  the  simple  preferring  of 
such  a  charge  against  me  is  enough  to  cause  an  accusation 
to  be  raised.      Are  you  ignorant,  then,  of  the  force  of 
truth,  of  the  energy  of  innocence,  when  defended  with 
imperturbable  courage  1     You  may  accuse  me  ;  but  the 
nation  will  be  my  judge:  it  is  from  them  that  I  expect 
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my  acquittal.     It  is  full  time  to  knoAv  if  we  are  really     chap. 
traitors :   if  we  have  in  truth  harboured  designs  against       viii. 
the  Republic :  if  we  have  flattered  the  people— what  do  I     "  j-go 
say  ? — flattered  the  people  1 — you  cannot  flatter  the  people : 
you  may  easily  flatter  a  tyrant :  but  to  flatter  twenty-five  ^l^^^^i^^,^, 
millions  of  men  is  as  impossible  as  to  flatter  the  Deity  Mm-.  ii45, 1146. 
selfr*    The  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  not  aware  of  the  ^^''go^'^liu, 
formidable  character  of  their  opponent,  passed  to  the  order  105. 
of  the  day,  and  so  quashed  the  proceedings.^ 

Marat  was  next  the  object  of  accusation  :  a  thrill  of 
horror  ran  through  the  Convention  when  he  appeared        ^^ 
before  them  :  the  massacres  which  he  had  so  strenuously  Accusation 
recommended  in  his  journal,  "  L'Ami  du  Peuple,"  were  \^^CJ^^[ 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  deputies.    Vergniaud 
read  the  infamous  circular  of  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
Inviting  the  authorities  of  France  to  imitate  the  massacres 
of  September,  to  which  his  signature  was  attached  ;  and  a 
number  of  that  journal,  where  it  was  coldly  calculated  that 
seventy  thousand  heads  must  fall  before  liberty  could  be 
established  ;  the  galleries  openly  applauded  the  proposal. 
Another  of  the  Girondists  soon  after  read  another  paper, 
published  a  few  days  before  by  the  accused,  in  which  he 
said : — "  One  consideration  alone  overwhelms  me,  and  that 
is,  that  all   my  efforts  to  save  the  people  will  come  to 
nothing  without  a  new  insurrection.     When   I  behold 
the  temper  of  the  majority  of  the  deputies  in  the  National  j'^^'''\*^ , 
Convention,  I  despair  of  the  public  safety.      If,  during  its  uepubiique, 
eight  first  sittings,  the  foundations  of  a  constitution  are  ?lo.  22, 29. 
not  laid,  nothing  more  need  be  expected  from  its  labours,  sept.  27. 
Fifty  years  of  anarchy  await  you,  from  which  you  will  ^j'^^^^gg'^gg 
never  emerge,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator,  a  true  patriot  Mig.  21s. 
and  statesman.     0  !  misguided  people,  if  you  but  knew  ul'e^s^''^' 
how  to  act."   At  these  words,  furious  cries  interrupted  the  Th.  m.  163. 
speaker ;   some  applauding,  other  exclaiming,  "  To  the 
Abbaye  !  to  the  guillotine  I"^ 

Marat  mounted  the  tribune  to  reply ;  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  been  seen  there,  and  such  was  the  horror  at        ^^ 
his  aspect,  that  it  was  long  before  he  could  obtain  a  hearing.  Marat's  re- 
He  acknowledged  the  writing  to  be  his,  however,  and  P'^"- 

•  These  last  words  paint  Robespierre's  character  to  the  life.  The 
ma-xim,  "  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,"  and  the  belief  that  the  masses  can  do  no 
wronp:.  whatever  individuals  may  do,  were  his  rulinjr  pr!n(ii)lcs,  and  steady 
adherence  to  them  led  at  once  to  his  long  power  and  to  his  ultimate  ruin. 
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CHAP,     refused  to  disavow  its  contents.     "  If  the  people,"  said  he, 
vm.      "  had  been  wisej  they  would  have  cut  oiF  five  hundred 
"TZTT"    heads  on  the  day  the  Bastile  was  taken.     Already  a  hun- 
dred thousand  patriots  have  fallen  from  that  omission  ;  a 
hundred  thousand  more  will  fall  if  it  is  not  now  done.    If 
the  people  halt  in  their  career,  anarchy  is  certain.     I  have 
never  disguised  my  opinions.      I  have  published  them  all 
with  my  name.     To  ask  me  to  retract,"  he  added,  "  is  to 
insist  that  I  should  shut  my  eyes  to  what  I  see,  and  my 
ears  to  what  I  hear :  there  is  no  power  on  earth  which 
can  force  me  to  such  a  change  of  ideas :  I  can  answer  for 
the  purity  of  my  heart,  but  I  cannot  change  my  thoughts ; 
they  have  sprung  from  the  nature  of  things."  The  galleries 
rang  with  acclamations.     The  Jacobins,  with  tumultuous 
shouts,  testified  their  applause  ;  many  irresolute  members, 
horror-struck  at  the  proscriptions,  but  yet  afraid  of  their 
authors,  quitted  the  Assembly.     The  accused,  perceiving 
his  advantage,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket :  "  Blush," 
he  exclaimed,   "  for  your  rashness,  in  thus  accusing  the 
patriots  :    If  the  proposal  for  an  accusation  be  carried,  I 
will  blow  out  my  brains  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune.     Such 
is  the  reward  of  my  labours,  my  sufi'erings,  my  misery,  in 
the  cause  of  the  people  !"     At  this  apostrophe  the  shouts 
s,^pt°27!pp.  of  the  gallery  were  so  vehement  that  the  very  building 
iU9,].i50.    shook  to  its  foundation.  Terror  mastered  every  heart.  The 
inuiii!  167,'  Assembly  concealed  its  fear  under  the  mask  of  contem]3t, 
i;o     Hist,   gj^j  Q„  ^j^g  motion  of  Tallien,  voted  that  the  Republic  was 

de  la  Conv.  '  ,    ,.        .         ,  ,,  ,  •  i.     i 

i.  To,  76.       one  and  indivisible,  and  dismissed  the  accused  unpunished, 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  real  victory.^ 

A  more  formidable  accusation  was  shortly  afterwards 

broudit  forward  by  Louvet,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 

Louvet' ar-    intrepid  leaders  of  the  Gironde,  against  Robespierre.     Ro- 

raiuns  Ro-    j^^j  ^g  minister  of  the  interior,  now  thoroughly  alarmed 

Oct.  29.  '     both  for  the  Republic  and  himself,  had  made  a  luminous 

statement  of  the  situation  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  he 

had  boldly  exposed  the  sanguinary  measures  of  the  muni-  - 

cipality.     "  When  the  principles  of  revolt  and  carnage," 

said  he,  "  are  openly  avowed  and  applauded,  not  only  in 

clubs,  but  in  the  bosom  of  the  Convention,  who  can  doubt 

that  some  hidden  partisans  of  the  ancient  regime,  some 

pretended  friends  of  the  people,  veiling  their  wickedness 

under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  have  conceived  the  design 
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of  overturning  the  constitution,  and  slaking  their  thirst  for      chap. 
blood  and  gold  in  the  midst  of  public  ruin  1    The  situation       ^'^^^- 
of  the  Republic  is  expressed  in  a  few  words  :  administra-       ^^^^^ 
tive  bodies  without  power  ;  the  municipality  despotic  ;  the 
people  good,  but  deceived  ;  the  public  force  excellent,  but 
ill  commanded  ;  the  Convention  delaying  to  take  the  most 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  the  public  safety.     I  know  this 
statement  will  ruin  my  popularity,  but  I  prefer  my  duty 
to  my  life."     He  then  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  second  section  of  the  criminal  tribunal,  announcing 
that  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  colleagues  was  menaced, 
and  that,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  a  new  bleeding  was 
required  for  the  state.     At  this  announcement,  all  eyes  i  gj^^  -p^^^ 
were  turned  to  Robespierre,  who  immediately  mounted  xtx.  4io,4i5 
the  tribune,  and  exclaimed,  "  No  one  will  dare  to  accuse 
me  to  my  face."  ^ 

"  I  accuse  you,"  said  Louvet  with  a  firm  voice  and 
unshrinking  eye :  "  Yes,  Robespierre,  I  accuse  you."  The  ^^ 
tyi'ant  was  moved  at  the  glance  of  his  adversary,  whose  His  po^ve^- 
talent  and  courage  he  had  previously  experienced  jn  f^ispeecii. 
the  hall  of  the  Jacobins.  Louvet  then,  in  an  energetic 
and  eloquent  speech,  traced  the  character  and  actions  of 
his  opponent.  He  followed  Robespierre  to  the  Club  of 
the  Jacobins,  the  Municipality,  the  Electoral  Assembly, 
eternally  calumniating  his  adversaries  and  flattering  the 
mob ;  taking  advantage  of  the  passions  of  a  blind  mul- 
titude, urging  it  at  pleasure  to  every  excess  ;  insulting 
in  its  name  the  majesty  of  the  legislature,  aiul  compelling 
the  sovereign  power  to  issue  the  decrees  he  commanded, 
under  the  pain  of  rebellion  ;  directing,  though  unseen, 
the  murders  and  robberies  of  September,  to  support  the 
usurpation  of  the  municipality  by  means  of  terror  ;  send- 
ing emissaries  through  all  France  to  instigate  the  com- 
mission of  similar  crimes,  and  induce  the  provinces  to 
follow  the  example,  and  obey  the  authority  of  Paris  ;  in- 
cessantly occupied  with  his  own  praises,  and  magnifying 
the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  people  from  whom  he 
sprang.  "  The  glory  of  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August," 
he  added,  "  is  common  to  all ;  but  the  glory  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  September  2d  belongs  to  you.  On  you  and  your 
associates  may  it  rest  fur  ever  !  The  people  of  Paris 
know  how  to  combat,  but  not  how  to  munler  ;  they  were 
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seen  in  a  body  before  the  Tuileries  on  the  glorious  10th 
August ;  but  a  few  hundred  assassins  alone,  perpetrated 
the  massacres  of  September.  The  eloquence  of  Roland 
spoke  in  vain  ;  the  tutelary  arm  of  Petion  was  enchained ; 
Danton  refused  to  move  ;  the  presidents  of  the  sections 
waited  for  orders  from  the  general  in  command,  which 
never  arrived  ;  the  officers  of  the  municipality,  with  their 
official  scarfs,  presided  at  the  executions  ;  and  the  orders 
you  had  given  were  too  fatally  obeyed."^ 

The  Assembly  was  strongly  moved  by  the  eloquence  of 
Louvet,  but  he  was  feebly  supported  by  his  friends  among 
the  Girondists.  He  repeatedly  appealed  to  Petion,  Verg- 
niaud,  and  the  other  leaders,  to  support  his  statements ; 
but  they  had  not  the  firmness  boldly  to  state  the  truth. 
Had  they  testified  a  fourth  part  of  what  they  knew,  the 
accusation  must  have  been  instantly  voted,  and  the  tyrant 
crushed  at  once.  As  it  was,  Robespierre,  fearful  of  its 
effects,  demanded  eight  daj^s  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 
In  the  interval,  the  whole  machinery  of  terror  was  put  in  . 
force  :  The  Jacobins  thundered  out  accusations  against 
the  intrepid  accuser,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain 
were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  strike  fear  into  their 
opponents.  "  The  object  of  the  Girondists,"  said  Robes- 
pierre the  younger  at  the  Jacobins,  "  is  clear.  They  want 
to  inculpate  the  heroes  of  the  10th  August  as  the  authors 
of  the  massacres  of  September,  to  bring  about  a  counter- 
revolution. They  would  destroy  in  detail  all  the  patriots; 
Robespierre  first ;  next  Danton,  Marat,  and  Santerre  ;-Mer- 
lin  and  Chabot  will  soon  follow  ;  then  the  municipahtyof 
Paris  will  be  the  chosen  victim  ;  then  the  Faubourg  St 
Antoine,  and  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris.  M.  Louvet 
himself  has  justified  the  municipality  ;  for  he  commenced 
one  of  the  placards  of  the  Sentinelle — '  Honour  to  the  grand 
council  of  the  municipality  :  it  has  sounded  the  tocsin  : 
it  has  saved  the  country  !'"  By  degrees  the  impression 
cooled,  fear  resumed  its  sway,  and  the  accused  mounted  the 
tribune  at  the  end  of  the  week  with  the  air  of  a  victor. 
The  deputies,  mastered  by  terror,  affected  to  regard  the 
accusation  as  a  private  quarrel  between  Louvet  and  Robes- 
pierre, and  felt  no  apprehension  for  a  man  whom  they 
regarded,  as  Barere  said,  "  as  a  man  of  the  day — a  little 
mover  of  discord."  2 
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In  tlie  conclusion  of  his  address,  which  was  nervous  and      chap, 
forcible,  Robespierre  observed,  in  allusion  to  the  massacres       viii. 
of  September  2d — "  Without  doubt,"  said  he,  "  the  mas-       j.gg 
sacres  in  the  prisons  were  illegal  ;  but  what  was  the  revolt        j.^ 
on  10th  August,  or  on  14th  July  1     If  we  are  to  go  back  Reply  of  Ro- 
to  what  is  legal,  who  can  defend  the  Revolution,  or  save  ^^spierre. 
you  all  from  a  conviction  for  high  treason  ?     Beware  how", 
by  such  doctrines,  you  cast  a  doubt  on  the  origin  of  your 
own  power.    Without  illegal  measures  despotism  never 
yet  was  shaken  ;  for  what  sovereign  will  establish  legal 
force   for  his   own    overthrow  1    The   sensibility  which 
laments  |Only  the  enemies  of  liberty,  is  ever  suspicious  ! 
Cease  to  agitate  the  bloody  robe  of  the  tyrant  before  my 
eyes,  or  I  will  believe  you  wish  to  replace  Rome  in  its 
fetters  !     Eternal  calumniators  !  would  you  disgrace  the 
Republic  in  its  cradle,  and  furnish  arms  to  all  Europe 
against  the  Revolution  which  has  produced  it  ?     It  is 
said   that  an    innocent    individual    has    perished.      The 
number  of  the  suiFerers  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but 
supposing  there  was  one  such,  it  was  doubtless  too  much. 
Ho  was  perhaps  a  good  citizen,  one  of  our  best  friends. 
Weep  for  him — weep  even  for  the  unworthy  citizens  who 
have  fallen  under  the  sword  of  popular  justice  ;  but  let 
your  grief,  like  every  human  thing,  have  a  termination. 
But  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  reserve  some  tears  for  more 
touching  calamities  :  Weep  !  a  hundred  thousand  citizens 
sacrificed  by  tyranny  !     Weep  !  our  fellow-citizens  mas- 
sacred in  their  cradles,  or  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  I 
Have  you  no  brothers,  or  children,  or  wives,  to  revenge  1 
The  family  of  French  legislators  is  their  country — is  the 
whole  human  race,  excepting  tyrants  and  their  supporters,  i  Hist.  Pari. 
Weep,   then,  humanity  debased  under  an  odious  yoke;  ^x. 208,213. 

i  111  1'  /!•  1  1      ■  Mumteur, 

but  be  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  by  calming  un-  not.  6. 
worthy  discord,  you  will  secure  the  happiness  of  your 
own  country,  and  prepare  that  of  the  world  !"^ 

Divided  by  opposite  opinions,  the  Assembly  willingly 
closed  with  the  proposal  of  Rtjbcspierre  to  put  an  end  to 
these  personal  altercations,  and  pass  to  the  order  of  the  irresolution 
day.     Barbaroux  and  Laniuinais  vainly  endeavoured  to  "''I";  ■^'"'^ 

•'_  _  _  •'  •'  seiiibly,  and 

maintain  the  accusation  ;  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde  them-  the  accusa,. 
selves,  irresolute  in   action,  hesitated   to  sup[)ort  them.  nu."shed. 
"  If,  indeed,"  said  Baierc,  "  there  existed  iii  the  republic  Nov.  5. 
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CHAP,     a  man  born  with  the  genius  of  Cffisar,  or  the  boldness  of 
vjii.      Cromwell  ;  if  there  was  to  be  found  here  a  man  with  the 
talent  of  Sylla,  and  his  dangerous  means  of  elevation  ;  if 
w^e  had  amongst  us  a  legislator  of  vast  ability,  boundless 
ambition,  and  profound  dissimulation ;  a  general,  for  exam- 
ple, returning  loaded  with  laurels  to  dictate  laws  to  your 
choice,  or  insult  the  rights  of  the  people, — I  would  be  the 
first  to  propose  against  him  a  decree  of  accusation.     But 
let  us  cease  to  waste  our  time  on  men  who  will  fill  no  place 
in  history ;  let  us  not  put  pigmies  on  pedestals;  the  civic 
crowns  of  Robespierre  are  mingled  with  cypress."     The 
agitation  for  some  time  was  extreme  in  the  Assembl}', 
and  Barbaroux,  Lanjuinais,  and  Louvet  strenuously  con- 
tended for  a  reply  to  Robespierre.    But  they  were  deserted 
by  their  party,  who,  like  all  other  men  without  nerve, 
think  they  will  avert  danger  by  postponing  a  collision. 
XX.  220, 222]  -^t  length  it  was  nearly  unanimously  agreed  to  pass  to 
Louvet,  5().   the  order  of  the  day.     The  Girondists  flattered  themselves 
Th!  iii.V29.  that  this  would  extinguish  his  influence  as  completely  as 
ig^'^M  ^^'    ®^^^  *^'*  death,  and  actually  joined  with  the  Jacobins  in 
teur,  Nov.  6.  preventing  the  reply  of  Louvet — a  fatal   error,   which 
France  had  cause  to  lament  with  tears  of  blood.^* 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  Girondists  were  no  match 
for  their  terrible  adversaries.     The  men  of  action  on  their 
Weakness  of  side,  Louvet,  Barbaroux,  and  Lanjuinais,  in  vain  strove  to 
dUts'on°"his  '^'^^^^  them  to  the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures  in  con- 
occasion,      tending  with  such  enemies.    Their  constant  reply  was,  that 
they  would  not  be  the  first  to  commence  the  shedding  of 
blood.   Their  whole  vigour  manifested  itself  in  declamation, 
their  whole  wisdom   in  abstract  discussion.     They  had 
now  become  humane  in  intention,  and  moderate  in  coun- 

*  The  press  in  Paris,  as  usual  in  periods  of  Revolutionary  excitement, 
had  already  adopted  the  system  of  reporting  only  the  speeches  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders,  and  this  appears  in  an  especial  manner  in  the  report  of  this 
debate  in  the  Monitetir.  This  was  admitted  to  Robespierre  by  its  editor. 
— "  Cepend.ant  vous  devez  avoir  remarque  que  totijours  le  Moniteur  a 
rapporte  avec  bo.aucoup  plus  d'etendue  les  discours  de  la  Montague  que 
les  autres.  Je  n'en  ai  donne  qu'im  court  extrait  de  la  premiere  accusa- 
tion  qui  fut  fait  contre  vous  par  Louvet,  tandis  que  j'ai  insere  en  entier 
votre  reponse.  J'ai  rapporte  presqu'  entier  tons  les  discours  qui  ont  Ste 
prononces  pour  la  mort  du  Roi,  et  je  ne  citais  quelques  extraits  des  autres 
qu'autant  que  j'y  etais  indisputablement  oblige  pour  conserver  quelque 
caractere  d'imp.artialite.  Je  puis  dire  avec  assurance  que  la  publicite 
que  j'ai  donne  a  vos  deux  discours  et  a  celui  de  Barere  n'a  pas  peu  con- 
tribue  a  determiner  fopiniou  de  I'Assomblce  et  des  departemens." — 
Papiers  Inedits  tronvfs  chez  RoBEsi'iERKii,  ii.  130;  Redacteur  du  Moniteur 
&  Robespierre,  IS  Jain  1793. 
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sel,  tliough  they  were  far  from  having  been  so  in  the     chap. 
earlier  stages  of  the  Revolution  ;  they  were  fitted  to  add       ^^^^- 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  republic  in  peace,  but  totally  un-       j^yg 
equal  to  the  task  of  guiding  it  in  periods  of  agitation. 
They  were  too  honourable  to  believe  in  the  wickedness  of 
their  opponents,  too  scrupulous  to  adopt  the  measures 
requisite  to  disarm,  too  destitute  of  moral  courage  to  be 
able  to  crush  them.     When  warned  of  the  necessity  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow,  they  replied,  with  the  most  de- 
plorable sang-froid,  that  it  was  better  not  to  irritate  men  i  g^^^^^ 
of  a  violent  temperament.     The  only  weapons  they  could  roux,  cs,  to 
be  prevailed  on  to  employ  were  reason  and  eloquence,  57'^"^xh.  Ui. 
while  their  adversaries  were  daily  sharpening  their  pon-  23i. 
iards.    "  It  was  easy  to  foresee,"  says  Louvet,  "  what  would 
be  the  issue  of  such  a  contest."  ^ 

But  in  truth  the  evil  lay  much  deeper  than  Louvet  is 
inclined  to  admit ;  and  the  Girondists,  now  that  they  had         eo. 
become  the  executive,  and  were  striving  with  a  lower  and  ^^J^e^if*^*^^ 
yet  more  ferocious  band  of  democrats,  experienced  the  in  the  de- 
necessary  effects  of,  and  just  retribution  for,  that  destruc-  the"exeeu°* 
tion   of  the  throne  which  they  themselves  had  accom-  tive. 
pi  ished,  and  that  fatal  disbanding  of  the  constitutional  guard 
which  they  had  so  pertinaciously  forced  on  the  reluctant 
Louis.     It  was  the  want  of  an  armed  force  at  their  com- 
mand, to  secure  the  freedom  of  their  deliberations,  and 
protect  them  from  the  insurgent  mobs  of  the  capital, 
which  was  the  real  evil.     The  dreadful  massacres  of  the 
10th  August  and  the  2d  September,  had  struck  such  a 
terror  into  the  Assembly,  that  whenever  there  was  an 
appearance  of  rousing  the  populace,  they  were  fain  to  sub- 
mit.    Resistance  was  impossible  on  the  part  of  an  unarmed 
body  of  legislators,  in  presence  of  an  armed  and  infuriated 
rabble,  which  had  drunk  deeply  of  blood,  and  yet  thirsted 
for  more.      The  Jacobins  were  perfectly  aware  of  tlug 
advantage,  and  accordingly,  while  they  were  daily  strength- 
ening and  increasing  the  armed  force  of  the  sections  at  tho 
command  of  the  municipality,  they  strenuously  resisted 
the  slightest  approach  towards  the  establishment  of  any 
guard  or  civic  force  for  the  defence  of  the  Convention. 
Roland  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  a  decree  passed  2  w"  t  Pn  i 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  force  -^  but  they  were  all  xix.  550, 562. 
defeated  by  the  agitation  raised  in  the  Jacobin  club,  and 
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CHAP,     the  threat  of  an  insurrection.     It  was  the  destruction  of 
VIII.      tlie  executive  which  induced  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution,  for  it  left  the  legislature  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob 
of  Paris  ! 

Aware  of  their  weakness  from  this  cause,  the  Girondists 

61.        brought  forward  a  proposal  for  an  armed  guard  for  the 

Vain  at-       Convention.      The    populace  was    immediately   put  in 

t6IIipC  to  GS-  w"         i 

tabiisii  a      motion.    The  menacing  language  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Municipal     gections  of  Paris,  who  attended  at  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 

Guard  tor        .  '  . 

theConven-  tion  to  remonstrate  against  the  proposed  guard,  is  one 

menaciif"-     ^^  ^^^^  most  instructive  proofs  that  exists  of  the  state 

language  of  of  thraldom  to   which    they  were  reduced.      "  Manda- 

of  Paris  a't"^  tories  of  the  sovereign   people,"    said  they,   "  you   see 

the  bar  of     before  you  the  deputies  of  the  sections  of  Paris.     They 

biy.  '  come  to  tell  you  eternal  truths  :  to  recall  you  to  the 

Oct.  23.       principles  which  nature  and  reason  have  engraven  in  the 

hearts  of  all  freemen.      Ko  more  words — we  demand 

deeds.     It  has  been  proposed  to  put  you  on  a  level  with 

tyrants,  by  surrounding  you  with  an  armed  guard."     At 

these  words  a  violent  storm  arose  in  the  Assembly  ;  the 

President  covered  his  face  in  despair.    Waiting  patiently 

till  the  din  had  ceased,  the  orator  resumed — "  I  repeat, 

they  have  proposed  to  put  you  on  a  level  with  tyrants, 

by  surrounding  you  with  a  guard  composed  differently 

from  that  which  now  constitutes  the  public  strength.    The 

sections  of  Paris,  after  having   maturely  weighed   the 

principles  on  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  rests, 

now  declare  to  you,  by  us,  that  it  regards  that  project  as 

odious,  its  execution  dangerous.    We  will  attack  that 

principle  in  front,  as  vigorously  as  our  armies  on  the 

frontiers  combat  our  enemies.    We  are  now  defending  the 

entire  Republic :  Paris  has  made  the  Revolution — Paris 

has  given  liberty  to  France — Paris  will  maintain  it." 

■     .  Overawed  and  subjugated,  the   Assembly  were  glad  to 

xii.  550, 551.  conceal  their  weakness  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day, 

and  inviting  the  deputation  to  the  honour  of  the  sitting.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  vehement  passions,  laws  still  more 

stringent  and  sanguinary  were  passed  against  the  priests 

More^severe  and  emigrants.    So  rapidly  had  the  Revolution  advanced, 

laws  passed  t^j^t  they  now  excited  very  little  attention,  and  were 

emgrants^  passed,  as  it  Were,  by  acclamation.    First,  it  was  decreed 

Oct.  28.       ^jjj^^  every  Frenchman  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands 
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against  France,  should  be  punished  with  death  ;  and  soon     cha?. 
after,  that  "  the  French  emigrants  are  for  ever  banished       viii. 
from  the  territory  of  France,  and  those  who  return  shall       j^^g 
be  punished  with  death."      A  third  decree  directed  that 
all  their  property,  movable  and  immovable,  should  be 
confiscated  to  the  service  of  the  state.    These  decrees  were  i  Hist.  Pari, 
rigidly  executed :  and  though  almost  unnoticed  amidst  ^'-'^-  ^^"-  . 

^       J  ,  .   ,  1  •■•11      Deux  Amos, 

the  bloody  deeds  which  at  the  same  period  stained  the  ii.  236. 
Revolution,  ultimately  produced  the  most  lasting  and 
irremediable  effects.^ 

At  length  the  prostration  of  the  Assembly  before  the 
armed  sections  of  Paris  had  become  so  excessive,  that  gg 
Buzot  and  Barbaroux,  the  most  intrepid  of  the  Girondists,  Proposed 
brought  forward  two  measures  which,  if  they  could  have  J^e'^Giron" 
been  carried,  would  have  emancipated  the  legislature  from  dists  against 
this  odious  thraldom.  Buzot  proposed  to  establish  a  guard,  paiitV. 
specially  for  the  protection  of  the  Convention,  drawn  from  ^otii  Oct. 
young  men  chosen  from  the  diiferent  departments.  Bar- 
baroux at  the  same  time  brought  forward  four  decrees, 
ably  conceived,  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  would 
have  effectually  checked  the  usurpations  of  the  muni- 
cipality. By  the  first,  the  capital  was  to  cease  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  legislature,  when  it  lost  its  claim  to  their  presence, 
by  failing  to  protect  them  from  insult.  By  the  second, 
the  troops  of  the  Federes  and  the  national  cavalry  were  to 
be  charged,  along  with  the  armed  sections,  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legislature.  By  the  third,  the  Convention 
was  to  constitute  itself  into  a  court  of  justice,  for  the  trial 
of  all  conspirators  against  its  authority.  By  the  fourth, 
the  Convention  suspended  the  municipality  of  Paris.  This 
would  have  established  an  eflectual  counterpoise  to  the 
influence  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  have  been  a  deci- 
sive blow  to  the  Jacobins  and  municipality  of  that  city. 
Robespierre  combated  the  proposal  with  all  his  power. 
"  Paris  is  now  tranquil,"  said  he. — "  The  blood  of  September 
2d  is  yet  reeking,"  replied  Vergniaud.  "  The  authority  of 
the  Convention  is  now  universally  respected : "  "  You 
yourself  daily  call  it  in  question  in  your  seditious  assem- 
blies, your  sanguinary  journals."  "Such  a  decree  would 
be  a  libel  on  the  people  of  Paris  :"  "  They  groan,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  under  the  assassins  who  oppress  them."  "  You 
wish  to  create  a  tyranny  :"    "  On  the  contrary,  we  strive  ■ 
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CHAP,     to  put  an  end  to  yours."    "  You  would  establish  a  prfetorian 
vin.      band  : "  "  You  rule  by  means  of  a  horde  of  brigands."  "  You 
are  treading  in  the  steps  of  Sylla :"  "  You  have  the  ambi- 
tion of  Cromwell."     These  angry  recriminations  had  no 
effect  but  to  divert  the  Assembly  from  the  importance  of 
the  real  object  at  issue  ;  and,  fearful  of  present  danger, 
they  rejected  the  only  means  of  avoiding  it  in  future,  by 
xix.'454, 457.  delivering  themselves,  unprotected,  to  the  mob  of  the 
Moiiiteur,     capital.     Thus  the  Girondist  ministry  experienced  the 
Lac.  ii.  12,    fatal  consequeuces  of  the  base  betrayal  of  their  sovereign 
Ih   ^',?""  on  occasion  of  the  disbanding  of  the  constitutional  guard, 

225.    Th.iu.  ^  o  7 

221.  and  were  fast  descending  the  gulf  into  which  that  fatal 

step  had  precipitated  him.^ 

The  Jacobins  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  these,  impo- 
tent manifestations  of  distrust,  to  give  additional  currency 
jacobiiis      to  the  report,  that  the  Girondists  intended  to  transport 
spread  the    i]^q  ggg^^  yf  Government  to  the  southern  provinces.     This 

report  of  a  .  .  i         •  i      ji 

division  of    rumour  rapidly  gained  ground  with  the  populace,  and 
the  Repub-  augmented  their  dislike  at  the  ministry.    Their  opponents 
treated  the  accusation  with  contempt :  a  striking  proof  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  trifling  foundations  on  which  popular 
favour  or  dislike   is  founded.      On  every  occasion  the 
democrats  pressed  for  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  unity  and 
indivisibility  of  the  Republic ;  thereby  insinuating  the 
belief  that  a  federal  union  was  contemplated  by  their 
adversaries — a  project  of  all  others  the  most  unpopular  in 
the  central  city  of  Paris,  and  the  report  of  which  was  after- 
wards productive  of  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  the 
moderate  party.    In  truth,  the  suspicions  of  the  Jacobins 
on  this  point  were  not  so  destitute  of  foundation  as  their 
leaders  in  public  maintained.    Madame  Roland  conceived 
it  was  by  a  imioii  of  federal  republics  that  the  freedom  of 
des*i)e'imrt-  France  could  alone  be  secured ;  and  this  opinion  was  in 
nieuts,  xi.  p.  secret  shared  by  all  the  leading  men  of  her  party,  who 
Pari.  XX.  47,  felt  daily  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris, 
??■  i,'"'"."'  which  their  adversaries  had  at  their  disposal ;  and  in  the 

14.    Th.  111.  ,  '- 

2-29.  Courier  des  Departments,  which  was  conducted  by  their 

party,  the  project  of  a  federal  union  was  openly  advocated.  ^ 
All  these  preliminary  struggles  were  essays  of  strength 
by  the  two  parties,  prior  to  the  grand  question  which  was 
now  destined  to  attract  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
This  was  the  Trial  of  Louis  XVI.    The  Jacobins  had 
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several  motives  for  urging  this  measure.     By  placing  the     chap. 
King's  life  in  peril,  they  hoped  to  compel  the  Girondists       viii. 
openly  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  thereby  ruin  them  witliout 
redemption  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  by  engaging  the        g-" 
popular  party  ^in  so  decisive  a  step,  they  knew  that  they  Prepara. 
would  best  preclude  any  chance  of  return  to  a  Royalist  trhd^o^f"^  '"^ 
government.     They  Avere  desirous,  moreover,  of  taking  Louis,  and 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  moderate  part  tat/on  rafsed 
of  the  Convention,  the  formation  of  a  Republican  govern-  ''y  ^^^. 
ment ;   and  they  were  probably  of  opinion    that   the  the°suti^ect! 
vengeance  of  the  dead  was  less  to  be  feared  than  that  of 
the  living,  and  that  a  dethroned  king  was  a  dangerous 
neighbour  to  an  infant  democracy.    To  prepare  the  nation 
for  this  great  event,  and  familiarise  them  with  the  tragedy 
in  whidi  it  was  intended  to  terminate,  the  most  vigorous 
measures  were  taken  by  the  Jacobins  over  all  France.     In 
their  central  club  at  Paris  the  question  was  repeatedly 
canvassed,  and  the  most  inflammatory  harangues  were 
delivered,  on  the  necessity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow 
against  the  Royalist  faction.     The  popular  societies  in  the 
departments  were  stimulated  to  present  addresses  to  the 
Convention,  openly  demanding  the  condemnation  of  the 
King.     The  sections  of  Paris  imitated  their  example. 
Petitions  were  daily  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  'Journal 
praying  for  vengeance   on  the  murderers  of  the   10th  bfnsfNo" 
August,  and  for  the  death  of  the  last  tyrant.     In  the  295,296.297. 
barbarous  language  of  the  age,  the  President  had  frequently  xx^seTfaT^. 
promised  satisfaction  to  the  numerous  petitioners  who  ^■■l'^-  ^}-  ^^: 
prayed,  "  De  faire  rouler  la  tete  du  tyran  ;"  and  in  many  228^' '"  "'' 
proclamations,  the  monarch  they  were  about  to  try  had 
been  already  condemned  by  the  Convention. ^ 

A  discovery  was  at  this  juncture  made  in  the  Tuileries, 
which  increased  to  a  very  high  degree  the  popular  discon- 
tent against  the  unfortunate  Prince.     In  a  cavity  in  the  Discovery 
wall,  behind  a  concealed  iron  door,  were  found  a  ereat  °ftii«'>'"on 

.  '  o  closet  in  tnd 

variety  of  secret  papers  belonging  to  the  court,  placed  there,  TuUcries. 
as  already  mentioned,  by  order  of  Louis.  Evidence  was 
there  discovered  of  the  measures  of  Talon,  the  agreement 
with  Mirabeau,  the  propositions  of  Eouille,  and  many  other 
secret  transactions.  Roland  had  the  misfortune,  by  giving 
publicity  to  this  discovery,  to  hasten  the  death  of  the 
sovereign  he  was  desirous  of  saving.  The  papers  discovered 
TOL,  III.  D 


1792. 
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CHAP,    threw  a  doubt  on  the  consistency  of  many  individuals  on 
vm.      the  popular  side  ;  but  they  in  no  degree  implicated  Louis 
in  any  sinister  or  unworthy  design.      They  amounted 
merely  to  this,  that  the  monarch,  severely  pressed  by  his 
enemies,  and  deserted  by  all  the  world,  was  desirous  of 
strengthening  his  party,  or  received  and  entertained  pro- 
jects of  deliverance  from  the  most  zealous  of  his  adherents. 
But  no  trace  was  discovered  of  any  intention,  on  his  part, 
1  Deux        to  subvert  the  ConstUution  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  or  do 
i44"i'47^      more  than  extricate  himself  from  the  tyranny  to  which, 
Bert,  de       in  the  pretended  days  of  freedom,  he  was  really  subjected 
218.    Lac.  '  by  the  democratic  faction.     And  is  the  sovereign  to  be 
'_'-.^3,.3i.      the  only  person,  in  a  free  country,  who  is  to  be  denied  the 
Tiu  iii.  32(3,  privilege  of  making  those  efforts  in  favour  of  his  just  rights, 
327.  which  are  so  zealously  asserted  for  the  meanest  of  his  sub- 

jects ?i 

The  charges  brought  against  Louis  were  very  numerous, 
g^  Among  others,  he  was  accused  of  having  written  to  the 
Preliminary  Bisliop  of  Clermout,  on  16th  April  1791,  "  that  if  he  re- 
Coui'dLouis  covered  his  power,  he  would  restore  the  clergy  and  the 
be  tried?  constitution  to  their  aiicient  state  ;"  of  having  entertained 
designs  of  betraying  his  oaths  and  overturning  the  Revo- 
lution ;  of  having  corresponded  with  the  emigrant  faction, 
whose  avowed  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  Of  all  these  grounds  of  complaint,  it  is 
sufhcient  to  observe,  that  in  so  far  as  they  were  founded 
in  fact,  they  were  perfectly  justifiable  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  ;  but  that  the  greater  part  were 
base  calumnies,  equally  contradicted  by  his  virtues  and  his 
irresolution  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  really  been  actuated  by 
the  principles  imputed  to  him,  he  never  would  have  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  vindicating  himself  before  a 
popular  assembly.  The  preliminary  question  which  occu- 
pied the  Convention  was.  Whether  Louis  could  be  legally 
brought  to  trial  before  them  ?  The  Committee  of  Twelve, 
to  whom  the  point  was  referred  for  investigation,  reported 
in  the  affirmative.  Mailhe,  charged  with  delivering  its 
report,  maintained — "  That  the  inviolability  awarded  to 
Louis  by  the  constitution  was  as  King,  not  as  an  indki- 
dual ;  that  the  nation  had  supplied  the  inAnolability  of  the 
sovereign  by  the  responsibility  of  his  ministers  ;  and  that, 
where  he  had  acted  as  an  individual,  and  not  through  them, 
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his  protection  was  at  an  end  ;  that  his  dethronement  was     chap. 
not  a  punishment,  but  a  change  of  government ;  that  he       viii. 
was  not  amenable  to  the  law  against  traitors  and  conspira-    ~p^7~ 
tors  ;  finally,  that  the  arraignment  should  be  before  the 
Convention,  and  not  any  inferior  court;  because,  as  it  Jj^fi''*^"^[f„ 
embraced  all  those  interests  which  were  centred  in  the  193.    Hist. ' 
maintenance  of  justice,  it  was  impossible  that  that  supreme  ggo^'s^s.' 
tribunal  could  violate  justice,  and  therefore  needless  that  Mig.  i.  230. 
it  should  be  fettered  by  its  forms." ^ 

When  this  report  was  received  in  the  Convention,  a  stormy 
discussion  arose.     The  partisans  of  Louis,  though  obliged        gg 
to  profess  themselves  satisfied  of  his  guilt,  maintained  stormy  dis. 
"  that  the  inviolability  was  general ;  that  the  constitution  the^^Couv  "n- 
had  not  only  provided  for  secret  hostilities  on  his  part,  but  tJo"- 
open  warfare,  and  in  either  alternative,  had  prescribed  no 
other  pain  than  dethronement;  that  the  nation  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne  on  these  conditions ;  that  the  Con- 
vention was  commissioned  by  the  nation  to  change  the 
government,  but  not  to  judge  the  sovereign  ;  that  if  the 
rules  of  justice  forbade  his  prosecution,  much  more  did 
the  usages  of  war,  which  permitted  no  severity  to  the 
vanquished  except  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  that  the  Republic 
had  no  interest  in  his  condemnation,  but  only  in  such 
measures  as  were  called  for  by  the  public  safety,  which 
would  be  sufficiently  secured  by  his  detention  or  exile." 
There  tvere  not  wanting,  however,  some  deputies  who 
courageously  supported  a  more  humane  opinion.  "What," 
said  Rauzet,  "  was  the  true  situation  of  the  King  by  the 
Constitution  of  1791  ?     He  "was  placed  in  presence  of  the 
national  representation  as  a  rival  to  it.    Was  it  not  natu- 
ral that  he  should  seek  to  recover  as  much  as  possible 
his  lost  authority  ?     Did  not  you  yourselves  call  him  to 
enter  upon  that  strife  with  the  legislative  body  ?     In  that 
contest  he  was  overthrown,  and  he  lies  now  alone  and 
bound  at  the  feet  of  twenty-five  millions  of  men,  and  will 
they  have  the  baseness  to  murder  the  vanquished  ?      Has 
not  Louis  repressed,  beyond  any  other  man,  the  eternal  SHist.  r.iri. 
desire  for  power  which  is  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  >^xi  '■'^. '''i- 
human  heart  ?    Did  he  not,  in  1789,  vohmtarily  abandon  Nov.  la. 
a  large  part  of  his  authority  ?2   Has  he  not  abolished  servi-  ^I'f  ju  %'<ji 
tude  in  his  domains,adniitted  philosophers  into  his  councils,  298, 300. 
and  even  the  empirics  imposed  upon  him  by  the  public 
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CH  \p.     voice  1    Does  not  France  owe  to  him  the  convocation  of 
VIII.      the  States-General,  and  the  first  establishment  of  its  poli- 

tical  rights  ?"   The  Girondists  supported  this  opinion;  the 

'      neutral  party  was  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

But  the  Jacobins  openly  avowed  a  more  manly  doctrine, 
gg        if  such  an  epithet  can  be  fitly  applied  to  severity  towards 
Speech  of  St  a  fallen  enemy.     "  Citizens,"  said  St  Just,  "  I  undertake 
fub-ect  "^^"^  to  prove  that  the  opinions  advanced  on  both  sides  are 
equally  erroneous.     The  committee  who  have  reported, 
you  yourselves,  our  adversaries,  seek  for  forms  to  authorise 
the  trial  of  the  late  King — I,  on  the  contrary,  afiirm  that 
the  King  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  an  enemy  whom  we 
have  to  combat,  than  as  a  criminal  whom  we  are  to  judge; 
the  forms  to  be  observed  are  not  those  of  private  prosecu- 
tions, but  of  public  conflicts.     Hesitation,  delay,  in  such  a 
case,  are  the  greatest  acts  of  imprudence.     After  post- 
poning the  formation  of  laws,  no  calamity  could  be  so 
great  as  that  of  temporising  with  a  dethroned  monarch. 
The  mere  act  of  having  reigned  is  a  crime,  a  usurpation 
which  nothing  can  absolve,  which  a  people  are  culpable 
for  having  suffered,  and  which  invests  every  man  with  a 
personal  right  of  vengeance.      No  one  can  reign  inno- 
cently ;  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  is  ridiculous.    We 
must  treat  such  a  usurpation  as  kings  themselves  have 
treated  all  attempts  to  dethrone  them.    Was  not  the 
memory  of  Cromwell  arraigned  for  having  overturned 
the  authority  of  Charles?     Yet,  in  truth,  the  one  was 
not  more  a  usurper  than  the  other ;  for  when  a  people 
is  sufficiently  base  to  allow  itself  to  be  ruled  by  a  tyrant, 
power  belongs  of  right  to  the  first  person  who  can  seize  it, 
and  is  not  more  legitimate  when  held  by  one  than  by  the 
other.    The  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  be  asto- 
nished, that  in  the  eighteenth  century  we  should  have  been 
so  much  behind  the  days  of  Caesar  :  that  tyrant  was  slain  in 
a  crowded  senate,  without  any  other  formality  than  three- 
1  Hist.  Pari,  and-twenty  strokes  of  a  poniard,  and  on  no  other  warrant 
XX.  329, 331.  than  the  liberty  of  Rome.      And  now  you  hesitate  to 
i4tirNo"v.'    engage  in  the  trial  of  a  man,  the  assassin  of  the  people, 
Mig.  i.  2.32.  caught  in  the  very  commission  of  his  crimes.^  The  men  who 
303!  *"'      '  are  charged  with  the  judgment  of  Louis  have  a  republic  to 
form :  those  who  scruple  at  inflicting  a  just  punishment  on 
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a  king,  will  never  succeed  in  establishing  one.  If  the  Roman     chap. 
people,  after  six  hundred  years  of  hatred  of  tyrants — if      vui. 
England,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell — saw  the  race  of  sove-    ""^792" 
reigns  revive  in  its  bosom,  Avhat  have  all  to  fear  among 
ourselves  who  see  the  axe  tremble  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  only  just  begun  to  wield  it,  and  the  people,  in 
the  first  days  of  their  liberty,  awed  by  the  recollection  of 
their  former  fetters  1 " 

Robespierre  strongly  supported  these  arguments.  "Con- 
sider," said  he,  "  what  audacity  the  enemies  of  liberty  ^ 
have  already  acquired.  In  August  last  they  concealed  Robes-" 
themselves  ;  now  thev  boldly  show  themselves,  and  de-  p^^''''^  ®  **■* 
mand  impunity  for  a  perjured  tyrant.  We  have  heard 
of  his  virtues  and  benefactions.  While  we  have  the  ut- 
most difficulty  in  rescuing  the  best  citizens  from  a  preci- 
pitate accusation,  the  cause  of  the  despot  alone  is  so  sacred 
that  it  cannot  be  too  fully  or  patiently  discussed.  If  we 
are  to  believe  his  apologists,  his  trial  will  last  several 
months ;  it  will  be  protracted  till  next  spring,  wh^n  the 
despots  will  execute  a  general  attack  for  his  rescue.  What 
a  career  is  thus  opened  to  the  conspirators !  what  room 
afforded  for  intrigues  of  the  aristocracy !  The  Assembly 
has  been  unconsciously  led  from  the  true  question  before 
it.  There  is  in  reality  no  criminal  process  ;  Louis  is  not 
an  accused  party  ;  you  are  not  judges  ;  you  are,  and  can  be, 
only  statesmen  ;  you  have  not  a  verdict  to  pronounce  for 
or  against  any  individual,  but  a  measure  of  public  impor 
tance  to  adoi)t,  an  act  essential  to  national  existence  to 
perform.  A  dethroned  king  in  a  republic  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  one  of  two  objects  ;  either  to  trouble  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  state,  or  to  confirm 
the  one  and  the  other.  The  punishment  of  death  is  in  gene- 
ral an  evil,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  by  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  nature,  it  can  only  be  justified  by  absolute  neces- 
sity Avith  regard  to  individuals  or  to  the  social  body  ;  and 
in  ordinary  cases  it  can  never  be  necessary,  because  the 
government  has  ample  means  of  preventing  the  guilty 
person  from  injuring  his  fellow-citizens.  But  a  dethroned 
king  in  the  midst  of  an  ill-cemented  republic — a  king  whose 
name  alone  is  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  civil  war 
— can  never  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  the  public  safety ; 
and  that  cruel  exception  from  ordinary  rules  is  owing  to 
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CHAP,     nothing  but  the  nature  of  his  crimes.      I  pronounce  with 

VIII.      regret  tlie  fatal  truth ;  but  Louis  must  die,  that  France 

^.y2       may  live.     Louis  was  once  a  king  ;  he  is  now  dethroned  : 

the  momentous  question  before  you  is  decided  by  these 

sxf  u;2^i63  ^ii^pls  considerations.     Louis  cannot  be  tried  ;  his  trial  is 

Moniteur,     over,  his  condemnation  recorded,  or  the  formation  of  the 

wt"!  i  232    Republic  is  unjustifiable.     I  demand  that  the  Convention 

233.    T!i.     shall  declare  the  King — traitor  towards  France,  criminal 

321,322?    '  towards  human  nature,  and  instantly  condemn  him  iu 

virtue  of  the  right  of  insurrection."  ^ 

By  these  extreme  propositions,  which  they  did  not  ex- 
-j         pect  to  carry,  the  Jacobins  in  a  manner  ensured  the  con- 
Majority  de.  demnation  of  Louis.      When   such  doctrines  were  once 
may  be  tried  abroad,  the  moderate  party  had  no  chance  of  success  with 
the  multitude,  but  in  adopting  measures  of  inferior  severity. 
To  have  contended  for  an  absohite  exemption  from  punish- 
ment, would  have  appeared  tantamount  to  abandoning  the 
whole  principles  of  the  Revolution.     Everj"  man  felt  that 
^Hisf  Pari  ^®  could  not  do  SO  without  endangering  his  own  safety, 
xxi.  173.       and  exposing  himself  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  shortly 
4th"Dec"^'     changing  places  with  his  dethroned  sovereign.     Actuated 
Mig.  i.  233.  by  these  motives,  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  composed 
^^ac.  u.    ,    ^^  ^j^^  Girondists  and  neutral  party,  decided  that  the  King 
should  be  put  on  his  trial  before  it.^ 

The  prison  of  the  Temple,  which  has  been  rendered  im- 
„„  mortal  by  the  last  imprisonment  of  Louis  XYL  and  his 
Descrfption  family,  no  longer  exists.  It  was  situated  in  the  Rue  du 
Teilrie  Temple,  iu  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  consisted  of  two  towers 
enclosed  within  a  high  exterior  wall,  and  placed  adjoining 
each  other.  They  were  called  the  little  and  the  great 
towers.  In  the  former,  the  whole  Royal  family  were  first 
immured  ;  to  the  last,  the  King  alone  was  subsequently 
removed,  when  he  was  separated  from  his  wife  and 
children.  The  little  tower  consisted  of  a  small  square, 
flanked  with  turrets,  consisting  of  four  stories.  In  the 
first  were  a  small  library,  parlour,  and  guard-room  ;  in  the 
second,  was  the  bedroom  of  the  King  and  Queen,  in  which, 
the  Dauphin  slept.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Princess- 
Royal  slept  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  entering  from  the 
former.  During  the  day,  the  Royal  family  sat  in  a  large 
room  in  the  third  story,  adjoining  which  was  a  little  room 
in  the  turret,  where  the  King's  books  were  kept ;  and  in  a 
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room  entering  from  it,  Clery  and  Hue,  the  faithful  attend-     chap, 
ants  of  the  fallen  sovereign,  slept.     On  the  right  of  the       V"^- 
towers,  enclosed  within  high  walls,  was  a  little  garden,  in       ,-92. 
which  the  Royal  family  were  permitted  to  walk.     It  had 
no  flowers  or  shrubs  to  give  variety  to  the  scene  :  a  few 
plots  of  withered  grass,  and  three  stunted  bushes  of  arbu- 
tus, rendered  half  leafless  by  the  winds  of  autumn,  consti- 
tuted the  only  ornaments  of  the  gloomy  enclosure.    Such  '  cwy,  447. 
was  the  last  abode  of  those  to  whom  the  splendour  of- 
Versailles  once  seemed  scarcely  a  fitting  habitation.^ 

Since  his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  had  been  successively  curtailed  of  his  comforts,        ,.3 
and  the  severity  of  his  detention  increased.     At  first  the  Conduct  of 
Royal  family  were  permitted  to  spend  their  time  together  ;  f,,TOnj°au. 
and,  disengaged  from  the  cares  of  government,  they  ex-  ring  tiieh- 
perienced  the  sweetness  of  domestic  affection  and  parental  '^^^  '^'  ^' 
tenderness.     Attended  by  their  faithful  servants,  Clery 
and  afterwards  Hue,  the  King  spent  his  time  in  teaching 
the  Dauphin  the  elements  of  education,  the  Queen  in  dis- 
charging with  the  Princesses  the  most  humble  duties  ;  or, 
like  Mary  in  Lochleven  castle,  in  large  works  of  tapestry. 
The  Royal  party  breakfasted  at  nine  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Queen  ;  at  one,  if  the  day  was  fair,  they  walked  for 
an  hour  in  the  garden,  strictly  watched  by  the  officers  of  the 
municipality,  from  whom  they  often  experienced  the  most 
cruel  insults.    Their  son  evinced  the  most  engaging  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  as  well  as  aptitude  for  study  ;  bred  up 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  he  promised  to  grace  the  throne 
by  the  virtues  and  energy  of  a  humble  station.     The 
Princess-Royal,  in  the  intervals  of  instruction,  played  with  2  Bert,  de 
her  brother,  and  softened,  by  every  possible  attention,  the  ^a""  x^'i'^s^' 
severity  of  her  parents'  captivity  ;    while  tlie   Princess  135.  ciery, 
Elizabeth  bore  the  horrors  of  her  prison  with  the  ■''Jnne  ^^;  gogjsoj 
celestial  equanimity  with  which  she  had  formerly  with-  282. 
stood  the  seductions  of  beauty,  and  the  corruptions  of  a 
dissipated  court.^ 

The  long  evenings  of  winter  were  chiefly  spent  in  read- 
ing aloud.  Racine  and  Corneille,  or  historical  compositions, 
were  the  favourite  study  of  the  Royal  family.*  The  King 
perused,  again  and  again,  the  history  of  the  English  Re- 

•  Tliey  afterwards  occupied  the  winter  evenings  of  Nai>oleon  at  St 
Helena.— Las  Cases  and  O'Meara. 
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CHAP,     bellion  by  Hume,  and  sought  by  reflections  on  the  fate  of 
VIII.      Charles  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  catastrophe  which  he 
j_g2       was  well  aware  awaited  himself.     His  firmness  seemed  to 
»4        increase  with  the  approach  of  danger  ;  the  irresolution  and 
Occupations  timidity  by  which  he  was  formerly  distinguished,  totally 
royaKamiiy  disappeared  when  his  subjects'  fate  was  not  bound  up  with 
in'the  hig  owii.    The  Queen  herself  took  an  example  from  his  reso- 

Tempie.       j^^ion.    After  dinner,  the  King  and  his  family  slept  peace- 
ably for  a  short  time — a  touching  spectacle,  standing  as  they 
did  on  the  verge  of  eternity.     At  night  the  Dauphin  said  his 
prayers  to  his  mother  ;  he  prayed  for  his  parents'  life,  and 
for  the  Princess  Lamballe,  with  whose  death  he  was  un- 
acquainted, and  for  his  instructress, the  Marquise  de  Tourzel. 
When  the  Commissioners  of  the  Commune  were  near,  he 
took  the  precaution,  of  his  own  accord,  to  utter  the  last 
supplications  in  an  inaudible  voice.    The  members  of  the 
municipality,  who  alternately  visited  the  Royal  family 
during  their  captivity,  at  times  displayed  the  most  insolent 
barbarity,  at  others  a  delicate  forbearance.    Louis  con- 
versed with  his  inspectors  on  every  occasion,  and  in  the 
most  familiar  manner,  on  the  subject  of  their  different 
1  ciery,  52,    trades,  and  frequently  surprised  them  by  the  extent  and 
Th.  iii.''282,  accuracy  of  his   practical  information.      "  Are  you  not 
x^"i38  Y42    '^fi^'^Jd,"  said  he  to  a  mason,  Mizareau,  "  that  these  pillars 
Th.  iii.  281.  will  gave  way  ?" — "  They  stand  firmer  than  the  throne  of 
kings,"  was  the  reply  of  the  hard-hearted  Republican.^ 

By  degrees,  however,  the  precautions  of  the  municipality 

became  more  vexatious.    Their  ofiicers  never  for  an  instant 

Increasing    lost  sight  of  the  Royal  family  ;  and  when  they  retired  to 

severity  of        +      |jgj  ^^g  p]aced  at  the  door  of  each  room,  where  the 

the  KepuD-  '  i  ■   ,     1  ■      -,  ■,  rr- 

lican  autho-  guards  slept.    Santerre,  with  his  brutal  stafi,  every  day 
'""^'■*'  made  them  a  visit ;  and  a  permanent  council    of  civic 

authorities  was  held  in  the  lower  apartments  of  the 
.  prison.  Writing  materials  were  first  taken  away :  soon 
after,  the  knives,  scissors,  needles,  and  bodkins  of  the 
princesses  were  seized,  after  the  most  rigorous  search ;  a 
cruel  deprivation,  as  it  not  only  prevented  them  from 
relieving  the  tedious  hours  by  needlework,  but  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  any  longer  to  mend  their  garments. 
Rigorously  excluded  from  all  communication  with  the 
city,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  could 
receive  any  intelligence  as  to  the  events  which  were  going 
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on  there.     But  the  ingenuity  of  the  faithful  Clery  dis-     chap. 
covered  a  method,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  satisfying  their       viii. 
desires  in  this  particular,  by  means  of  a  public  crier,  with       ^-.g, 
whom  he  opened  a  communication,  and  who  placed  himself 
under  the  windows  of  the  King,  and,  under  pretence  of 
selling  the  journals,  recounted  their  leading  articles  with 
as  loud  a  voice  as  he  could.     Clery  at  the  appointed  hour 
placed  himself  at  the  window,  and  eagerly  listened  to  the  Jg^^^i^-h  ^uL 
details,  which  in  the  evening,  after  the  King  had  retired  284,  286. 
to  bed,  he  told  him  in  a  whisper,  without  the  city  officers 
being  aware  of  the  communication.^ 

But  before  long,  the  magistrates  of  Paris  envied  the 
Royal  captives  the  simple  consolation  which  they  derived        ^g 
from  sharing  their  misfortunes  together.    By  a  resolution  They  are 

seDa.ra.tefl 

of  the  municipality,  on  29th  September,  it  was  determined  frim  each 
that  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  should  be  separated  from  2,1^^^- 
the  Queen  and  the  Prnicesses.  This  decree,  as  unnecessary 
as  it  was  barbarous,  rent  the  hearts  of  the  whole  family. 
With  anxious  eyes  they  gazed  in  the  faces  of  the  municipal 
officers,  to  gather  the  object  of  this  separation  from 
the  King,  which  they  feared  was  his  death.  Their  grief 
was  so  poignant,  that  it  even  melted  the  hearts  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  magistracy,  who  left  the  room  that 
they  might  escape  its  influence.  Clery,  the  King's  valet, 
who  accompanied  Louis  to  the  large  tower,  where  he  was 
to  be  confined,  was  not  even  allowed  to  see  the  Dauphin,  -Lac.  x. 

.  .  140    142 

or  assist  him  in  dressing  ;  and  the  King  was  not  permitted  cieW,  69. 
for  some  time  to  behold  his  family  at  all.     Shortly  after,  ^'^^^-  '^^ 

.  ./  '  Moll.  X. 

their  sorrow  received  some  relief  by  their  being  permitted  107. 
to  dine  together ;  their  joy  at  meeting  was  so  excessive, 
that  even  their  stern  jailers  were  moved  to  tears.^ 

On  the  day  on  which  it  had  been  determined  that  Louis 
should  appear  at  the  bar   of  the  Convention,  he  was        ^^ 
engaged  teaching  the  Dauphin  his  lesson,  when  the  com-  Conduct  of 
missioners  entered,  and  informed  the  King  that  they  were  famUv  wiieu 
ordered  to  take  the  young  Prince  to  his  mother.     He  told  of 
tenderly  embraced  his  son,  and  was  profoundly  afflicted  tri^a. 
at  the  separation.     At  one,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  Chambon,  ^'^'=-  ^^• 
entered,  and  read  the  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that 
Louis  Capet  should  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 
— "  Capet  is  not  my  name,"  he  replied,  "  but  that  of  one 
of  my  ancestors.    I  could  have  wished,  gentlemen,  that 
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CHAP,     you  had  left  my  son  with  me  during  the  last  two  hours  ; 

viii.      but  that  deprivation  is  a  part  of  the  treatment  which  I 

have  experienced  ever  since  my  confinement.     I  am  ready 

to  follow  you,  not  because  I  recognise  the  authority  of  the 

Convention,  but  because  they  have  the  power  to  compel 

me."     "When  Madame  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  the 

measures  adopted  in  regard  to  the  King,  she  expressed 

herself  fully  prepared  for  the  catastrophe  which  followed. 

"  The  Queen  and  I,"  she  said,  "  are  prepared  for  the  worst : 

we  do  not  attempt  to  shut  our  eyes  to  his  approaching 

fate :  he  will  die  the  victim  of  his  love  for  the  people,  for 

whose  happiness  he  has  never  ceased  to  labour  since  his 

accession  to  the  throne.     How  cruelly  the  country  has  been 

iciery,        deceived  !     The  religion  of  the  King,  his  firm  reliance  on 

Th!  iii.''329.  Providence,  can  support  him  in  that  cruel   extremity. 

Lac.  X.  171.  Clery,  you  will  be  left  alone  with  my  brother;  redouble 

Deux  Amis,  •''''.  ,  .  ,  x      j  j 

ix.  228, 229.  your  attentions  to  him  ;  we  have  now  none  to  depend  on 
but  you."  1 

The  crowd  was  immense  as  the  King  passed  through 
the  streets.     Amidst  a  thousand  revolutionary  cries,  some 
The  King     countenances  indicated  the  most  profound  grief.     His  own 
t'lirifarV"   appearance  differed  in  no  respect  from  what  it  had  been 
the  conven-when  he  passed,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  from  one 
Dee.' 11.       palace  to  another.     Six  hundred  infantry,  and  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  with  three  pieces  of  loaded  cannon,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  carriage.     The  Convention,  warned 
of  the  approach   of  the   King,  earnestly  recommended 
tranquillity  when  he  entered.     "  Representatives,"  said 
Barere,  the  president,  "  you  are  about  to  exercise  the  right 
of  national  justice.     You  will  answer  to  all  the  citizens  of 
France  for  your  conduct.     Europe  observes  you:  history 
will  collect  your  thoughts — your  actions ;  incorruptible 
posterity  will  judge  you  with  inflexible  severity.     Let 
your  attitude  suit  the  dignity  of  your  situation.     Give,  by 
2  Hist  Pari,  youi"  tii".sans,  a  great  lesson  to  kings — an  example  useful 
xxu  286,     '  to  the  emancipation  of  nations.     Remember  the  terrible 
'An.'is.b^."'''  silence  which  attended  his  appearance  from  Yarennes— 
229,  230.  _     silence  prophetic  of  the  judgment  of  kings  by  nations." 
U6.'  ^Mig^'  Louis  appeared  :  the  pre.sident,  Barere,  immediately  said, 
?;-%  '^^-  with  a  faltering  voice  :— "  Louis,  the  French  nation  accuses 
331. '  '        you  :  you  are  about  to  hear  the  charges  that  are  to  be 
preferred :  Louis,  be  seated."  ^    The  King  sat  down  with 
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an  intrepid  air :   no  signs  of  emotion  appeared  in  his     chap. 
countenance.     The  dignity  and  mildness  of  his  presence       "^'^^ii- 
were  such,  that  the  Girondists  were  melted  to  tears  ;  and    ~7792~ 
the  ftxnaticism  of  St  Just,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  for  a 
moment  yielded  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 

The  charges  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  the  whole 
crimes  of  the  Revolution,  from  its  commencement  in  1789,        79. 
all  of  which  were  laid  to  his  account.    They  were,  according  Charses 

•'  '  °  against  nmu 

to  the  custom  in  French  courts,  read  to  him  by  the  clerk, 
and  he  was  required  to  answer  each  charge  separately. 
His  answers,  by  the  admission  even  of  his  enemies,  were 
brief  and  firm  :  he  displayed  a  remarkable  degree  of  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and,  in  most  cases,  was  victorious  over  his 
adversaries,  or  touched  them  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
replies.  The  affair  of  Nancy,  the  journey  to  Varennes, 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  were 
justiiied  by  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  ;  the  catastrophe 
of  the  10th  August,  by  the  power  of  self-defence  conferred 
on  him  by  the  laws.  To  every  question  of  the  President,  he 
replied  with  clearness  and  precision  ;  denying  some  of  the 
alleged  crimes,  showing  that  others  were  the  work  of  his 
ministers,  justifying  all  by  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Constitution.  When  charged  with  shedding  the  blood 
of  the  people  on  the  10th  August,  he,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice — "  'No,  sir,  it  was  not  I 
that  did  it."  He  was  careful,  in  his  answers,  never  to 
implicate  any  members  of  the  Constituent  and  Legislative 
Assemblies :  many  who  then  sat  as  his  judges,  trembled 
le.st  he  should  betray  them.  The  Jacobins  beheld,  with  1  Hist.  Pari, 
dismay,  the  profound  impression  made  on  the  Convention  xxi.  287,302. 

1  1 '        .         1  !•    1        1         1         .1         ,•  1         Deux  Amis, 

by  the  smiple  statement  01  trutli ;  by  the  firm,  but  ix.  231, 253. 
temperate  demeanour  of  the  sovereign.  The  most  violent  ^j^^*  x^2"0 
of  the  party  proposed  that  he  should  be  hung  that  very  Lac.  s.  177,' 
night :  a  laugh  as  of  demons  followed  the  proposal  from  the  ^3?'  osg'^' '' 
benches  of  the  Mountain.  But  the  majority,  composed  of  TU.  m.  383. 
the  Girondists  and  the  neutrals,  decided  that  he  should  be 
formally  tried,  and  defended  b)''  counsel.^ 

"When  Louis  returned  to  the  Temple,  the  cruel  resolution 
of  the  Commune  was  communicated  to  him,  that  he  was        g^, 
no  longer  to  be  permitted  to  see  his  family.     "  My  son,  at  His  rotum 
least !"  he  exclaimed  with  the  most  heart-rending  accent :  ^"J^'^^Tem. 
"  am  I  never  again  to  see  my  son  ]  what  needless  cruelty 
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CHAP,     to  deprive  me  of  that  sweet  infant!"*'     At  half-past 

viii.      eight,  the  hour  when  the  Dauphin  usually  went  to  bed, 

he  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  see  him  for  a  moment 

to  give  him  his  blessing;  but  even  this  favour  was  refused 

by  the  relentless  municipality.     For  some  time  after  he 

was  in  the  deepest  distress:  but  he  soon  recovered  his 

composure :  read  for  two  hours  a  work  on  religion,  and 

never  again  lost  his  serenity  of  mind.     The  Convention, 

less  barbarous  than  the  magistrates,  the  day  after,  at  the 

petition  of  the  King,  decreed  that  he  might  enjoy  the 

society  of  his  children,  provided  they  did  not  return  to 

1  gg^^  ^g     the  Queen  during  his  trial.     "  You  need  not  give  yourself 

Mou.  X.  272,  the  trouble  to  pass  such  a  decree,"  said  the  Jacobins,  "  for 

A^s,?x."'^  unless  the  municipality  choose,  they  will  not  carry  it  into 

254.  'Th.     execution."    The  King,  thinking  the  children  more  neces- 

Lac.  X.'  180.  *^ry  to  the  Queen's  comfort  than  his  own,  declined  to  take 

ciery,  124.    them  from  her,  and  submitted  to  the  painful  separation 

with  a  resignation  which  nothing  could  overcome.  ^ 

On  the  following  day,  the  deputies  of  the  Convention 

gj         announced  to  him,  that  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  choose 

Generous     his  counsel.     He  selected  M.  Tronchet  and  M.  Target.t 

MsdesiTe^bes  The  first  accepted,  and  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  ;  the 

cilet^"^"""    ^^**^^  ^^^  *^^  baseness  to  decline. $     The  venerable  Male- 

sherbes,  whose  official  career  had  been  distinguished  by  so 

many  sage  and  useful  reforms,  now  came  forward,  and 

volunteered  his  services  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign.     In  a 

letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Convention,  he 

said — "  I  have  been  twice  honoured  with  a  place  in  the 

•  "  Si  visurus  eum  vivo,  et  venturus  in  unum, 
Vitam  oro :  patiar  quem\-is  durare  laborem ; 
Sin  aliquem  infandum  casum,  Fortuna,  minaris. 
Nunc,  o  nunc  liceat  crudelem  abrumpere  vitani, 
Dum  cur;c  ambiguoe,  dum  spes  incerta  futuri, 
Dum  te,  care  puer,  mea  sera  et  sola  voluptas, 
Complexu  teneo ;  gravior  ne  nuncius  aures 
Vulneret." 

^neid,  viii.  575. 

•f  On  the  same  day,  the  municipality  passed  a  decree  directing,  "  Que 

les  conseils  de  Louis  XVI.  seraient  scrupuleusement  fouiUt's  jusqu'aux 

endroits  les  plus  secrets,  et  quapres  s'etre  deshabilles  ils  se  revetiraient 

de  nouveaux  habits  sous  la  surveillance  des  couimissaires,  qu  ils  ne  pour- 

raient  envoyes  de  la  tour  quapres  le  jugement  du  Koi Bertrakd  de 

JIOLI.ETItLE,  X.  276,  277. 

I  Napoleon  knew  how  to  admire  heroism,  even  when  exerted  in  another 
cause:  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  promote  Tronchet,  then  an  old  man,  to 
the  important  duty  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the  legal  code,  which  has 
given  such  durable  lustre  to  the  name  of  its  author;  and  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  to  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cassation. — Bourrie^nse, 
iv.  68,  a/id  v.  122. 
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councils  of  my  master,  when  it  was  the  object  of  ambition      chap 
to  all  the  world;  I  owe  him  the  same  service,  when  it       ^'"i- 
imposes  a  duty  which  many  consider  dangerous."     This       j-gg 
generous  offer  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  in  the 
Convention  :    the  Jacobins  were  silent :    even   reckless 
ambition,   for  a  moment,   felt   the  ascendant  of  heroic 
virtue.    Louis  was  deeply  affected  at  this  proof  of  devotion 
on  the  part  of  his  aged  friend.    When  he  entered  the 
Temple,  he  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes — "  Ah  !  it  is  you,  my  friend.     You  see 
to  what  I  am  reduced  by  the  excess  of  my  aflfection  for 
my  people,  and  the  self-denial  which  led  me  to  remove  the 
troops  intended  to  protect  the  throne  from  the  enterprises  '  Oeux 
of  the  factious.    You  fear  not  to  endanger  your  own  life  soT^'soS." 
to  save  mine  ;  but  it  is  in  vain.    They  will  bring  me  to  ^^^^^-  ^'''^-g 
the  scaffold,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  that  is  of  no  moment.  Hue,' 42. 
Let  us  enter  upon  the  defence  as  if  I  were  sure  to  be  ]'^^-  ^j,ii^\ 
successful :  I  will  gain  it  in  reality  through  your  exertions,  236, 237. 
since  my  memory  will  descend  unspotted  to  posterity."^* 
Malesherbes    and    Tronchet    afterwards  called  in  the 
assistance  of  M.  Deseze,  a  celebrated  pleader,  who  at  first        g., 
had  espoused  the  popular  side,  but  had  withdrawn  from  Deseze  is 
political  life  since  the  sombre  days   of  the   Revolution  an/his"' 
commenced.     He  entered  with  great  earnestness,  and  his  eloquent 
wonted  abilitj^,  upon  his  arduous  duties.    "  I  have  often  struck  out 
wished,"  said  the  King  to  Malesherbes,  "  that  I  had  the  ^^  ^ouis. 
means  of  recompensing  the  zeal  of  your  colleagues :  I 
have  thought  of  leaving  them  a  legacy  ;  but  would  it  be 
respected  by  tlie  Convention  ?     Would  it  not  endanger 
them?" — "Sire,"   replied  Malesherbes,    "the    legacy    is 
already  bequeathed  :  in  choosing  them  for  your  defenders, 
your  Majesty  has  immortalised  their  names."    His  counsel 
were  in  continual  astonishment  at  his  serenity  of  mind. 
"  Believe  me,"  said  he,  "  religion  has  more  consolation  than 
philosophy."     AVhen  the  eloquent  peroration  of  Deseze 
was  read  to  the  Bang  the  evening  before  it  was  to  be 

•  How  identical  is  heroic  virtue  in  all  ages:  how  well  have  the  poets 
pretigured  its  most  noble  etTorts  : — 

"  Je  serai  du  parti  qu"atfligera  le  sort ; 
Egaler  tous  les  deux  jusqu'a  la  victoire 
Je  prendr.ii  part  aux  niaux  sans  eu  prendre  de  ia  gloire ; 
Et  je  nieler.ii  au  milieu  de  tant  d'apres  rigueurs 
Mes  larmes  aux  vaincus  et  ma  h.iine  aux  vainqueurs." 

CoB.NEiLLE,  Horace,  Act  i.  §  I. 
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CHAP,     delivered  to  the  Assembly,  he  requested  that  it  might  be 
VIII.      struck  out.     "  I  have  to  request  of  you,"  said  he,  "  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  which  I  know  will  be  painful ;  strike 
out  of  your  pleading  the  too  touching  peroration.     It  is 
enough  for  me  to  appear  before  such  judges,  and  demon- 
strate my  complete  innocence  ;  but  I  will  not  condescend 
to  move  their  feelings."    The  same  day  he  composed  his 
immortal  testament ;  the  most  perfect  commen  tary  on  the 
principles  of  Christianity  that  ever  has  come  from  the 
hand  of  a  king.*    "  I  recommend  to  my  son,"  said  he,  in 
that  touching  memorial,  "  if  he  ever  has  the  misfortune  to 
become  king,  to  feel  that  his  whole  existence  should  be 
devoted  to  the  good  of  his  people  ;  to  bury  in  oblivion  all 
hatred  and  resentment,  especially  for  my  misfortunes  ;  to 
recollect  that  he  cannot  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  but  in  reigning  according  to  the  laws  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  king  cannot  carry  into  execution 
his  good  intentions,  Avithout    the    requisite  authority; 
that,  otherwise,  being  continually  thwarted  in  his  ope- 
rations, he  rather  injures  than  benefits.     I  pardon  all 
1  Hue  "2     those  who  have  injured  me  in  my  misfortunes  ;  and  I 
ciery,  148.    pray  my  son  to  recollect  only  their  suiferings.     I  declare 
197.  ^h^"'  before  God,  and  on  the  eve  of  appearing  at  his  tribunal, 
iii-  348.        -that  I  am  totally  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  my 
charge."  ^ 

On  the  26th  December,  the  King  was  conducted  to  the 

83         Convention.    He  was  taken  in  the  carriage  of  the  mayor. 

The  King  is  with  the  Same  military  force  as  before.     He  evinced,  in 

tria"^      °   passing  through  the  city,  as  great  coolness  as  on  the  former 

Dec.  26.       occasion  :  spoke  of  Seneca,  Livy,  and  the  public  hospitals  ; 

and  addressed  himself  in  a  delicate  vein  of  pleasantry  to 

one  of  the  municipality,  who  sat  in  the  carriage  with  his 

hat  on.    When  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  Malesherbes, 

in  conversing  with  the   King,  made  use  of  the  words, 

"  8ire,   your   Majesty."      Treilhard,    a  furious    Jacobin, 

interrupted  him,  exclaiming — "  What  has  rendered  you 

so  bold  as  to  pronounce  these  words,  which  the  Convention 

has  proscribed  ?"    "  Contempt  of  life,"  replied  the  intrepid 

old  man.    When  they  were  admitted  into  the  Assembly, 

Louis  seated  himself  between  his  counsel,  surveyed  with 

a  benignant  eye  the  crowded  benches  of  his  adversaries, 

•  See  App.  A.  chap.  Tiii. 
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and  was  even  observed  sometimes  to  smile  as  he  con-     chap. 
versed  with  Malesherbes.     In  the  speech  which  followed,       ^'^^i- 
Deseze  ably  argued  the  inviolability  of  the  sovereign,  and       j-y,^ 
proved  that,  if  it  was  destroyed,  the  weaker  party  in  the 
Convention  had  no  security  against  the  stronger ;  a  pro-  j  ^^^^  ^^ 
phetic  truth,  which  the  Girondists  soon  experienced  at  mo)1.  x.  300, 
the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.     He  examined  the  '^  I'gg^'"" 
whole  life  of  the  King,  and  showed  that,  in  every  instance,  Th.  iu.  349., 
he  had  been  actuated  by  the  sincerest  love  of  his  people.^ 

"  On  the  10th  August,"  he  observed,  "  was  the  monarch 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  an  armed  multitude  1  §4 
Was  he  constrained  by  law  to  yield  -to  force  1  Was  not  Splendid 
the  power  which  he  held  in  the  constitution  a  deposit,  for  of  Deseze. 
the  preservation  of  which  he  was  answerable  to  the 
nation  ?  If  you  yourselves  were  surrounded  by  a  furious 
and  misguided  rabble,  which  threatened,  without  respect 
for  your  sacred  character,  to  tear  you  from  this  sanctuary, 
what  could  you  do  other  than  what  he  has  done  ?  The 
magistrates  themselves  authorised  all  that  he  did,  by 
having  signed  the  order  to  repel  force  by  force.  N'otwith- 
stauding  their  sanction,  the  King  was  unwilling  to  make 
use  of  this  authority,  and  retired  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Assembly,  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  combat 
which  followed,  was  undertaken  neither  for  him  nor  by 
his  orders ;  he  interfered  only  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  an  order 
signed  by  him  that  the  Swiss  abandoned  the  defence  of 
the  chateau,  and  surrendered  their  lives.  There  is  a  crying 
injustice,  therefore,  in  reproaching  him  Avith  the  blood 
shed  on  the  10th  August ;  in  truth,  his  conduct  in  that 
particular  is  above  reproach."  His  conclusion  was  in 
these  words  : — "  Louis  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twenty  ;  and  even  then  he  set  the  example  of  an  irre- 
proachable life  :  he  was  governed  by  no  weak  or  corrupted 
passion  :  he  was  economical,  just,  and  severe.  He  proved 
himself,  from  the  beginning,  the  friend  of  his  country. 
The  people  desired  the  removal  of  a  destructive  tHx  ;  he 
removed  it :  they  wished  the  abolition  of  servitude  ;  he  '  ^3^*- P"^' 

1     ,.    ,       1    ..     .       ,  .       ,  .  ,  ,    «  ,  .       xxii.  56.  0(. 

abolished  it  in  his  domains  :  they  prayed  for  a  reform  in  MiK.  i  237. 
the  criminal  law  ;  he  reformed  it :  they  demanded  that  ^h  lu  349 
thousands  of  Frenchmen,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  usages  352. 
had  excluded  from  political  rights,  should  enjoy  them  j^ 
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CHAP,  he  conceded  them  :  they  longed  for  liberty  ;  he  gave  it. 
VIII.  He  even  anticipated  their  wishes  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  same 
people  who  now  demand  his  punishment.  I  add  no 
more  :  I  pause  before  the  tribunal  of  history  :  remember 
that  it  will  judge  your  decision,  and  that  its  decision  will 
be  the  voice  of  ages." 

When  the  defence  was  concluded,  the  King  rose  and 

gg        spoke  as  follows  : — "  You  have  heard  my  defence  ;  I  will 

The  King's  not  recapitulate  it :  when  addressing  you,  probably  for  the 

woTd^*^^  last  time,  I  declare  that  my  conscience  has  nothing  to 

reproach  itself  with,  and  that  my  defenders  have  said 

nothing  but  the  truth.     I  have  no  fears  for  the  public 

examination  of  my  conduct ;  but  my  heart  bleeds  at  the 

accusation  brought  against  me,  of  having  been  the  cause 

of  the  misfortunes  of  my  people,  and,  most  of  all,   of 

having  shed  their  blood  on  the  10th  of  August.    The 

multiplied  proofs  I  have  given,  in  every  period  of  my 

reign,  of  my  love  for  my  people,  and  the  manner  in  which 

I  have  conducted  myself  towards  them,  might,  I  had  hoped, 

have  saved  me  from  so  cruel  an  imputation."     Having 

said  these  words,  he  withdrew  with  his  defenders.     He 

1  Hist. Pari,  embraced  Deseze,  and  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  grati- 

if"'  ^'2^10   *^^® — "  '^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  eloquence  :   I  am  now  at  ease  :   I 

Th.'iii'.  353'.  shall  have  an  honoured  memory  :  the  French  will  regret 

my  death."  ^ 

A  stormy  discussion  immediately  arose  in  the  Assembly. 
Lanjuinais  had  the  boldness  to  demand  a  revocation  of  the 
Debate'on  decree  by  which  the  King  had  been  brought  to  the  bar  of 
tion"''''""''  *^^^  Convention.  "  If  you  insist  on  being  judges,"  he 
concluded,  "  cease  to  be  accusers.  My  blood  boils  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  in  the  judgment-seat  men  who  openly 
conspired  against  the  throne  on  the  10th  of  August,  and 
who  have  in  such  ferocious  terms  anticipated  the  judgment 
without  hearing  the  defence."  The  most  violent  agitation 
followed  these  words.  "  He  accuses,"  exclaimed  the  Jaco- 
bins, "the  10th  August  in  the  midst  of  the  Convention, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  that  revolt !  He  wishes  to 
save  the  tyrant ;  to-morrow  he  will  deliver  us  up  to  his 
vengeance.  To  the  Abbaye  with  the  perjured  deputy  ! 
Let  the  friends  of  the  tyrant  perish  with  him."  The 
Girondists  felt  the  force  of  this  reply.  They  did  not  ven- 
ture to  call  in  question  an  event  which  had  established  the 
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Republic,  and  conld  not  be  arraigned  without  consigning      chap. 
their  power  to  the  dust,  themselves  to  the  scaffold.    Duhesne       ^"''- 
exclaimed,  from  the  benches  of  the  Mountain—"  I  demand       j-g;, 
that  he  be  instantly  judged  :  all  the  forms  have  been  gone  i  Deux 
through  :  it  will  be  time  enough  to  print  his  defence  after  ^™/|'g{^" 
his  execution."  A  vehement  debate,  interrupted  constantly  Hist.  Pari 
with  cries  of  fury,  took  place,  which  was  at  length  appeased  ^^";  ^  213; 
by  a  proposal  of  Couthon  to  discuss  the  proposition  made  Th.  iii.  355. 
of  an  appeal  to  the  people.     It  took  place,  and  lasted 
twenty  days.^ 

St  Just  was  the  most  powerful  declaimer  against  the 
sovereign.     "  Posterity,"  he  said,  "  will  bless  your  work  :         g^ 
Every  generous  heart  throughout  the  world  will  respect  st  Just's 
your  courage.     What  people  has  ever  made  such  sacrifices  agahiTt^an 
for  liberty  1    What  people  has  been  so  often  betrayed?  ^pp^'^^J^^ 
what  so  slow  in  vengeance  1  Is  it  before  the  prince  that     ^  ^*^"^' 
we  must  justify  our  proceedings,  and  is  that  prince  to  be 
inviolable  '?     The  system  of  the  King  was  apparent  gentle- 
ness and  goodness  :  every  where  he  identified  himself  with 
his  country,  and  sought  to  fix  on  himself  the  afiections 
which  should  be  centred  on  her.     He  sapped  the  laws  by 
the  refinement  of  his  conduct — by  the  interest  which  un- 
fortunate virtue  inspires.    Louis  was  truly  a  tyrant,  and  a 
perfidious  and  deceitful  one.      He  convoked  the  States- 
General  ;  but  it  was  only  to  humble  the  noblesse,  and  reign 
absolute  through  their  divisions.      On  the  14th  July,  and 
the  5th  October,  he  had  secretly  provided  the  means  of  re- 
sistance ;  but  when  the  national  energy  had  shattered 
them  in  pieces,  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  testified 
a  hypocritical  joy  for  the  victory  of  the  people.     Since 
that  tiitie,  being  no  longer  able  to  employ  force,  he  has 
never  ceased  to  strive  to  corrupt  the  friends  of  the  people; 
he  employed  the  most  perfidious  dissimulation  before  the 
10th  August,  and  now  assumes  a  feigned  gentleness  to 
disarm  your  resentment.     He  then  filled  the  palace  with 
soldiers  and  assassins,  and  came  to  the  Assembly  with 
peace  and  conciliation  on  his  lips.     It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people:  it  would  be  an  appeal  only  to  ,^.^^  ^^^^ 
anarchy.     The  Revolution  does  not  in  reality  commence  xxii.  82,  83.' 
till  the  tyrant  is  no  more.    The  French  long  loved  the  ^^l'  ^;j,^^'*' 
King  who  was  preparing  their  slavery  ;  he  has  since  slain  m.  356. 
those  who  held  him  foremost  in  their  affections.^    The 

VOL.  III.  E 
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people  will  no  more  revolt  if  the  King  is  just,  than  the 
sea  will  rise  if  it  is  not  agitated  hj  the  winds." 

Robespierre  said — "  There  are  sacred  forms,  unknown 
to  the  bar ;  there  are  indestructible  principles,  supe- 
rior to  the  common  maxims,  concentrated  by  habit,  or 
confirmed  by  prejudice.  The  true  condemnation  of  a 
sovereign  is  to  be  found  in  the  spontaneous  insurrection  of 
a  people  driven  to  desperation  by  his  oppression  ;  it  is  the 
most  sure  and  the  most  equitable  of  all  judgments.  Louis 
was  condemned  long  before  the  decree  which  called  him  to 
your  bar.  The  last  and  greatest  proof  which  freemen  can 
give  of  their  love  to  their  country,  is  to  sacrifice  to  it  the 
first  movements  of  returning  sensibility.  Tlie  humanity 
which  trembles  in  presence  of  the  accused,  the  clemency 
which  compounds  with  tyranny,  is  the  worst  kind  of 
oppression.  What  motive  can  there  be  for  delay  1  The 
defence  of  the  accused  has  terminated — why  should  we  not 
give  judgment  1  Do  you  doubt  of  his  guilt  ?  If  so,  you 
doubt  of  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  :  you  throw  an 
imputation  on  the  whole  Revolution  :  you  transfer  the 
accusation  of  the  King  into  an  indictment  against  the 
whole  French  nation.  It  is  a  mere  pretext  to  talk  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  Have  the  people  heard  the  evidence  1 
Are  they  qualified  to  give  judgment  ?  The  people  have 
energy,  they  have  courage  ;  but  they  are  often  the  dupe  of 
scoundrels  :  they  strike  down  tyrants  ;  but  they  often 
yield  to  hypocrites.  The  majority  of  the  nation  ! — Why, 
virtue  has  ever  been  in  a  minority  on  the  earth.  But  for 
that  would  it  have  been  peopled  by  tyrants  and  slaves  ? 
Hampden  and  Sidney  were  in  the  minority,  for  they  ex- 
pired on  the  scaiFold  :  Cato  was  in  the  minority,  for  he 
tore  out  his  entrails  :  Socrates  was  in  the  minority,  for  he 
swallowed  poison.  The  motion  to  submit  the  question  to 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  is  nothing  but  an  effort  to  arrest 
the  cause  of  justice,  and  instead  of  the  solemn  judgment  of 
the  national  representatives,  induce  the  distractions  and 
horrors  of  a  civil  war."  ^ 

Vergniaud  replied  in  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence. 
A  profound  silence  prevailed  when  he  arose  ;  the  members 
listened*  with  breathless  anxiety  to  the  first  orator  of 
France,  pleading  the  cause  of  its  first  subject.  "  We  are 
accused  of  provoking  a  civil  war  :  the  accusation  is  false. 
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But   what   do  they  desire,   who  incessantly   preach  up      chap. 

assassination  against  the  partisans  of  tyranny,  and  apply       ^'^^^- 

that    name   to   all    those  who   thwart    their   ambitious       ^93 

projects  ;  who  invoke  poniards  against  the  representatives 

of  the  people  ;  who  are  never  satisfied,  unless  the  minority 

of  the  legislature  rules  the  majority,  and  enforces  its 

arguments  by  the  aid  of  insurrections  ?     They  are  the 

real   promoters  of  civil   war,  who  thunder  forth  these 

principles  in  all  the  public  places,  and  pervert  the  people, 

by  stigmatising  justice  with  the  name  of  pusillanimity, 

humanity  with  that  of  conspiracy.     Who  has  not  heard 

in  the  streets  the  exclamations  of  the  rabble,  who  ascribe 

every  calamity  to  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  1    If  bread 

is  dear,  the  cause  is  in  the  Temple  ;  if  money  is  scarce,  if 

the  armies  are  ill-paid,  the  cause  is  in  the  Temple  ;  if  we 

are  daily  obliged  to  witness  misery  in  the  streets,  the 

cause  is  in  the  Temple.    Who  will  assure  me,  that  those 

men  who  are  so  ready  in  exciting  such  complaints,  will 

not  hereafter  direct  them  against  the  Convention  1  and 

those  who  assert  that  the  tyranny  of  the  legislature  had 

succeeded  to  that  of  the  throne,  and  that  a  new  10th  of 

August  is  necessary  to  extinguish  it  ;  that  a  defender  is 

required  for  the  Republic,  and  that  one  chief  alone  can 

save  it — who  will  assure  me  that  these  same  men  will  not 

exclaim,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  with  still  greater  violence 

than  before.  If  bread  is  dear,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention ; 

if  money  is  scarce,  if  our  armies  are  ill-provisioned,  the 

cause  is  in  the  Convention  ;  if  the  machine  of  government 

is  overcharged,  the  cause  is  in  the'  Convention  ;  if  the 

calamities  of  war  hav«  been  increased  by  the  accession  of 

England  and  Spain   to  the  league  of  our  enemies,  the 

cause  is  in  the  Convention,  which  provoked  their  hostility 

by  the  condemnation  of  Louis  ?     Who  will  assure  me, 

that  among  the  assassins  of  September  2d,  there  will  not  Jan.  15,1793. 

be  found  what  you  now  call  a  defender,   but  who,  in  xxu^mr' 

reality,  will  prove  a  dictator,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  is*.   Moni. 

of  his  victims ;  and  if  so,  to  what  unheard-of  calamities  ^"J}:^^!^' 

will  Paris  be  subiected  ?     Who  will  inhabit  a  citv  tenanted  Li»<"- x.  pi, 

,*  2.32.     Th. 

only  by  desolation  and  death  ?     And  when  the  industrious  iiif-jes,  373. 
citizens  are  reduced  to  beggary,  who  will  then  relieve  Toui'iiT** 
their  wants  ?  who  will  succour  their  famishing  children  ?  178. 
I  foresee  the  thrilling  reply  which  will  meet  them  -A — '  Go 
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CHAP,  to  the  quarries,  and  snatch  from  the  earth  the  bleeding 
vin.  remains  of  the  victims  we  have  murdered.  You  have 
asked  for  blood  in  the  days  of  your  power  :  here  are  blood 
and  corpses ;  we  have  no  other  food  now  to  offer  you.' 
You  shudder  at  the  thought :  oh  !  then  unite  your  efforts 
with  mine  to  avert  so  deplorable  a  catastrophe." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  the  Assembly  unani- 
^        »WMs//„,pronounced  that  Louis  was  guilty.*     The  appeal 
Louis  is       to  the  people  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  423  to  281. 

condemned,  „  „  ,      ^  ,.  i 

contrary  to  ^^^*  ^  '  accusa:  ogmm  lo  sa;  ma  ognuno 

the  secret  Per  se  tremante,  tacendo  rafFerma."f 

thrgreat^        The  question  remained,  wiiat  punishment  should  be 
majority  of  inflicted  on  the  accused  ?     The  vote  lasted  forty  hours, 
biy.   ^^^™'  During  its  continuance,  Paris  was  in  the  last  degree  of 
jan.15,  i793.ggj^g^|.JQjj.  ^|^g  ^^ub  of  the  Jacobius  re-echoed  with  cries 
for  his  death  ;  the  avenues  of  the  Convention  were  choked 
with  a  furious  multitude,  menacing  alike  his  supporters 
and  the  neutral  party.    Deputations  innumerable  from 
the  sections,  from  the  National  Guard,  from  the  munici- 
pality, from  the  citizens,  succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly.     The  sittings  of  the  Jacobin  Club  were 
permanent ;    night    and    day    menacing    speeches    w^ere 
poured  forth  in  that  awful  den  of  guilt.     Every  effort  that 
vehemence,  faction,  revenge,  and  terror  combined  could 
make,  was   incessantly  put   in    practice   to   secure  his 
condemnation.      As  the  termination  of  the  vote  drew 
near,  the  tumult  increased  ;  a  dense  crowd  in  every  direc- 
tion surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Convention  ;  the  most 
2  Mig.^i.^238,  breathless  anxiety  pervaded  the  Assembly  ;  and  at  length 
380,' 380!' '"' the  President,  Verguiaud,  announced  the  result  in  these 
240 '  ""ffisT'  words  :— "  Citizens,  I  announce  the  result  of  the  vote : 
Pari.  XX.  '   when  justice  has  spoken,  humanity  should  resume  its 
Monifeur,     P^^ce :  there  are  721  votes  ;  a  majority  of  twenty-six  have 
Jan.  18.   '     voted  for  death.      In  the  name  of  the  Convention,   I 
declare  that  the  punishment  of  Louis  Capet  is  Death."  ^J 

•  Eight  members  were  absent  from  bad  health:  thirty-seven  declared 
Louis  ifuilty,  but  voted  only  for  preoautionary  measures;  683  decLared  him 
guilty."    Not  one  Frenchman  deemed  it  safe  to  assert  the  truth,  that  the 
illustrious  accused  was  entirely  hmocent. — See  Thiers,  iii.  377. 
f  The  accusation  is  false  :  all  know  it ;  but  all, 
Trembhng  for  themselves,  by  silence  affirm  it. 

ALFtEKI,  FilUpo. 
I  It  is  nov7  generally  admitted  that  this  statement  of  the  number  was 
incorrect:  and  that  the  real  majority  which  condemned  Louis  to  death  was 
only/ue. 
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But  for  the  defection  of  the  Girondists  the  King's  life      chap. 
would  have  been  saved.     Forty-sixoftheir  party,  including       "^'iii- 
Vergniaud,  voted  conditionally,  or  unconditional!)",  for  his       ^93 
death.     They  were  anxious  to  save  the  King ;  but  the'demo-        ^^ 
cratic  fury  of  the  times  rendered  no  mode  of  doing  so  prac-  The  de'fec- 
ticable  in  their  opinion  but  by  the  appeal  to  the  people.  gi^^ndSs 
Vergniaud  spent  the  whole  night  after  the  fatal  result  in  was  the 
tears.  Almostallof  them  subsequently  perished  on  the  scaf-  '^^"''^° 
fold  they  had  prepared  for  their  sovereign.     The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  when  called  on  to  give  his  vote,  walked  with  a 
faltering  step,  and  a  face  paler  than  death  itself,  to  the 
appointed  place,  and  there  read  these  words : — "Exclusively 
governed  bymy duty,and  convinced  that  all  those  who  have 
resisted  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  deserve  death — my 
vote  is  for  death."     Important  as  the  accession  of  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood  was  to  the  bloodthirsty  faction,  his  con-  l^^\  "^f  y 
duct  in  this  instance  was  too  obviously  selfish  and  atrocious  Pref.  Hist, 
not  to  excite  a  general  feeling  of  indignation :  the  agitation  [^  ^^    °l^^^ 
of  the  Assembly  became  extreme  :  it  seemed  as  if  by  this  x.  241. 
single  vote  the  fate  of  the  monarch  was  irrevocably  sealed.^ 

When  the  counsel  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  were 
called  in  to  hear  the  sentence,  their  tears  for  some  time        gg. 
choked  their  utterance.     Malesherbes  strove  in  vain  to  Sentence  of 
speak ;   Deseze  at  length  read  a  protest,  in    which  the  nouncetL"^"" 
King   solemnly   declared  his  innocence  ;  and    Tronchet 
earnestly  entreated  the  revocation  of  a  decree  passed  by 
so  slender  a  majority.     "  The  laws,"   it  was  said,  "  are 
passed  by  a  simple  majority." — "  Yes,"  it  was  replied,  "  but 
the  laws  may  be  repealed :  but  who  shall  recall  human 
life  ]"     As  a  last  resource,  the  Girondists  proposed  a  delay 
for  a  limited  time  ;  but  here,  too,  their  fatal  divisions  gave 
the  victory  to  their  enemies,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  by  a  majority  of  510  to  269.    This  decisive 
step   produced   the  utmost  emotion   in  Paris.     All  the  , 
members   of  the   Cote   Droit,  all   the  avowed   or  secret  .lacobins. 
Royalists,  were  in  consternation ;  the  Jacobins  could  hardly  ^^^P-^  '^'.^^|*- 
believe  that  so  great  a  victory  had  been  gained,  as  the  con-  xxiii.  269, 
demnation  of  a  king  in  the  midst  of  a  people  over  whom,  de*'MoU.*'x*' 
a  few  years  before,  he  was  an  absolute  monarch.     They  395,ji97.  Th. 
redoubled  their  activity — put  all  their  forces  on  foot —  jxjg  i'^'239." 
kept  up  an  incessant  agitation — thundered  night  and  day  Lac.  x.  213. 
at  their  infernal  hall,  and  at  the  Cordeliers- — and  earnestly 
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CHAP,     besought  all  their  adherents  to  be  vigilant  for  the  next 

VIII.      two  days,  and  secure  the  fruits  of  so  great  a  triumph. 

— — —    This  audacity  had  the  usual  effect  which  force  energetically 

applied  produces  on  the  masses  of  men  ;  it  paralysed  and 

put  to  silence  the  greater  number,  and  excited  the  most 

profound  indignation  in  a  few  resolute  minds. 

Louis  was  fully  prepared  for  his  fate.  During  the  calling 
33         of  the  vote,  he  asked  M.  de  Malesherbes,  "  Have  you  not 
Disnified      met,  near  the  Temple,  the  White  Lady  ?"— "  What  do  you 
cojjduciof  j^gan?"  i-eplied  he.— "  Do  you  not  know,"  resumed  the 
King  with  a  smile,  "  that  M-hen  a  prince  of  our  house  is 
about  to  die,  a  female,  dressed  in  white,  is  seen  wandering 
round  the  palace  %   My  friends,"  added  he  to  his  defenders, 
"  I  am  about  to  depart  before  you  to  the  land  of  the  just ; 
we  shall  there  be  reunited ;  and  even  this  world  will  bless 
your  virtues."     His  only  apprehension  was  for  his  family 
— "  I  have  no  hope,  and  wish  for  none :  I  should  be  dis- 
tressed if  there  was  a  disturbance  on  my  account ;  it  would 
cause  new  victims  to  perish.    I  shudder  to  think  in  what  a 
situation  I  leave  my  children  :  it  is  by  prayer  alone  that 
I  can  prepare  my  mind  for  my  last  interview  with  them. 
And  my  faithful  servants  who  have  not  abandoned  me,  and 
have  no  means  of  subsistence  but  Avhat  I  gave  them !    And 
the  poor  people,  they  will  be  delivered  over  to  anarchy : 
crimes  will  succeed  crimes  :  long  dissensions  will  tear  un- 
happy France !     0,  my  God  !  was  this  the  result  to  which  I 
looked  for  all  my  sacrifices  1    Was  it  for  this  that  I  strove  on 
every  occasion  for  the  happiness  of  the  French  '?"     These  , 
were  the  only  desponding  expressions  which  escaped  him 
during  this  period  of  his  captivity.     When  M.  de  Males- 
herbes came  to  the  prison  to  announce  the  result  of  the 
vote,  he  found  Louis  alone,  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his 
hands,  and  absorbed  in  a  deep  reverie.   Without  enquiring 
concerning  his  fate,  or  even  looking  at  his  friend,  he  said 
— "  For  two  hours  I  have  been  revolving  in  my  memory, 
whether,  during  my  whole  reign,  I  have  voluntarily  given 
any  cause  of  complaint   to   my  subjects ;   with   perfect 
sincerity  I  can  declare,  when  about  to  appear  before  the 
throne  of  God,  that  I  deserve  no  reproach  at  their  hands, 
and  that  I  have  never  formed  a  wish  but  for  their  happi- 
ness."    The  old  man  encouraged  a  hope  that  tlxe  sentence 
might  be  revoked  :  he  shook  his  head,  and  only  entreated 
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his  friend  not  to  leave  him  in  his  last  moments.     But  he     chap. 
was  denied  this  consolation  by  the  cruelty  of  the  muni-       vui. 
cipality :  Malesherbes  repeatedly  applied  at  the  gate,  but       j-93 
never  again  obtained  admittance.     The  King  then  desired  1  Bert,  de 
Clery  to  bring  him  the  volume  of  Hume's  history  which  407. '  ciery, 
contained  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  ;  he  read  ifS,  159- 
it  sedulously  for  the  few  days  w-hich  intervened  before  his  mg.  i.'240.' 
execution.    During  the  five  preceding  months,  he  had  pe-  ^^^-  ^-  ^*^' 
rused  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.^ 

At  length  on  the  20 ch  January,  Santerre  appeared,  with 
a  deputation  from  the  municipality,  and  read  the  sentence        94 
of  death.      The  King  received  it  with  unshaken  firmness,  Santerre 
and  demanded  a  respite  of  three  days  to  prepare  for  heaven ;  the  se"mence, 
to  be  allowed  an  interview  with  his  family,  and  to  obtain  ?nd  Ws  last 
the  consolation  of  a  confessor.  The  two  last  demands  alone  .^th  his 
were  conceded  by  the  Convention,  and  the  execution  was  famUy. 
fixed  for  the  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock.      He  then 
resumed  his  tranquil  air,  and  dined  as  usual.    The  officers 
who  guarded  him  had  removed  the  knives.     "  Did  they 
suppose  me,"  said  he,  "  base  enough  to  kill  myself  ?  I  am 
innocent,  and  can  die  without  apprehension."     The  last 
interview  with  his  family  presented  the  most  heart-rending 
scene.     "  At  half-past  eight,"  says  Clery,  "  the  door  of  his 
apartment  opened,  and  the  Queen  appeared,  leading  by  the 
hand  the  Princess-Royal  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  they 
all  rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  King.     A  profound  silence 
ensued  for  some  minutes,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  the 
afflicted  family.    The  King  sat  down,  the  Queen  on  his 
left,  the  Princess-Royal  on  his  right,  Madame  Elizabeth  in 
front,  and  the  young  Dauphin  between  his  knees.    This 
terrible   scene  lasted  nearly  two  hours  ;   the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  Royal  family,  frequently  interrupting 
the  words  of  the  King,  sufficiently  evinced  that  he  had 
himself  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his  condemna- 
tion.    At  length,  at  a  quarter-past  ten,  Louis  rose ;  the 
royal  parents  gave  each  of  them  their  blessing  to  t'^*^  ,  cierv  173 
Dauphin,  while  the  Princess  still  held  the  King  embraced  Ti,.'iu.'394.' 
round  the  waist.   As  he  approached  the  door,  they  uttered  f;^f,^|^°^'^'^ 
the  most  piercing  shrieks.     '  I  assure  you  I  a\  ill  see  you  Momens  de 
again  in  the  morning,'  said  he,  '  at  eight  o'clock.'     '  Why  ^^"^^  ^Ic. 
not  at  seven  ?'  exclaimed  they  all  at  once.     '  Well,  then,  x.  246, 24S.' 
at  seven,'  answeieu  the  King.2    '  Adieu,  adieu  ! '  he  pro- 
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CHAP,     nounced  these  words  with  so  mournful  an  accent,  that  the 
vui.      lamentations  redoubled,  and  the  Princess-Royal  fainted  at 
jygg       his  feet.     At  length,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  so  trying  a 
scene,  the  King  embraced  them  all  in  the  tenderest  man- 
ner, and  tore  himself  from  their  arms." 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  with  the  con- 
95         fessor,  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  who,  with  heroic  devotion, 
His  last        discharged  the  perilous  duty  of  attending  the  last  moments 
communion.  ^^  j^j^  sovereign.      "  Ah  ! "  said  he  to  that  noble  minister 
of  religion,  "  why  should  I  love  so,  and  be  so  beloved  ? 
What  a  heart-rending  interview  I  have  had ;  but  let  us 
forget  all  but  the  great  object  of  salvation  :  on  that  let  us 
concentrate  all  our  thoughts  ! "      Clery  then  brought  in 
supper ;  the  King  hesitated  a  moment,  but  on  reflection 
sat  down  for  five  minutes,  and  eat  with  composure.     At 
twelve  he  went  to  bed,  and  slept  peaceably  till  five.      He 
then  gave  his  last  instructions  to  Clery,  and  put  into  his 
hands  the  only  property  which  he  had  still  at  his  disposal, 
a  ring,  a  seal,  and  a  lock  of  hair.      "  Give  this  ring  to  the 
Queen,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  her  with  what  regret  I  leave 
her ;  give  her  also  the  locket  containing  the  hair  of  my 
children  ;  give  this  seal  to  the  Dauphin  ;  and  tell  them  all 
what  I  suffer  at  dying  without  receiving  their  last  embraces ; 
but  I  wish  to  spare  them  the  pain  of  so  cruel  a  separation." 
He  asked  for  scissors  to  cut  off  his  hair  with  his  own  hands, 
to  avoid  that  humiliating  operation  being  performed  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioners  ;  but  the  officers  refused  his 
1  cjgry^  181^  request.   He  then  received  the  sacrament  from  his  confessor, 
182.    Th.  '  at  a  little  altar  prepared  by  Clery,  in  his  chamber,  and 
Edgewortuj  tieard  the  last  service  for  the  dying  at  the  time  when  the 
16,17,218.    rolling  of  the  drums,  and  the  agitation  in  the  streets, 
announced  the  preparations  for  his  execution.^ 

At  nine  o'clock,   Santerre  presented   himself   in  the 
gg         Temple.    "  You  come  to  seek  me,"  said  the  King ;  "  allow 
His  removal  me  a  minute."     He  went  into  his  closet,  and  immediately 
ofexecutioL'^^'^™^  out  with  his  last  Testament  in  his  hand.    "  I  pray 
you,"  said  he,  "  to  give  this  packet  to  the  Queen,  my  wife." 
— "  That  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  replied  the  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  municipality  ;  "  I  am  here  only  to  conduct 
you  to  the  scaffold."    The  King  then  asked  another  member 
of  the  commune  to  take  charge  of  the  document,  and  said 
to  Santerre,  "  let  us  set  off."    The  municipality  next  day 
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published  the  Testament,  "  as  a  proof  of  the  fanaticism     chap. 
and  crimes  of  the  King;"   without  intending  it,  they       vin. 
thereby  raised  the  noblest  monument  to  his  memory.*       j-gg^ 
In  passing  through  the  court  of  the  Temple,  Louis  cast  a 
last  look  to  the  tower  which  contained  all  that  was  dear 
to  him  in  the  world  ;  and  immediately  summoning  up  his 
courage,  seated  himself  calmly  in  the  carriage  beside  his 
confessor,  with  two  gendarmes  on  the  opposite  side.    Dur- 
ing the  passage  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  occupied 
two  hours,  he  never  ceased  reciting  the  Psalms  which  were 
pointed  out  by  the  venerable  priest.    Even  the  soldiers 
were  astonished  at  his  composure.     An  attempt  at  rescue,  i  Bert,  de 
made  by  a  few  gallant  Royalists  near  the  Port  St  Martin,  '^^-  ^  426, 
failed  from  the  magnitude  of  the  military  force,  and  the  x.  254. 
want  of  general  support.     The  streets  were  filled  with  an  ^^^-^  |g*'g 
immense  crowd,  who  beheld  in  silent  dismay  the  mournful  ciery,  is3, 
procession  :  a  large  body  of  troops  surrounded  the  carriage ;  |vorth^2f8,' 
a  double  file  of  soldiers  and  National  Guards,  and  a  formi-  220. 
dable  array  of  cannon,  rendered  hopeless  any  attempt  at 
rescue.^ 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution, 
between  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  97 
Elysees,  near  the  centre  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  carriage  Execution 
stopped,  and  he  whispered  to  M.  Edgeworth — "  This  is  the  jau.  21.'"'' 
place,  is  it  not  ?"  The  Place  was  lined  with  cannon,  and 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  heads  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  He  then  descended  from  the  carriage, 
and  undressed  himself  without  the  aid  of  the  execution- 
ers, but  testified  momentary  indignation  when  they 
began  to  bind  his  hands.  "  No  ! "  said  he,  ''  I  will  never 
submit  to  that !  Do  what  you  are  ordered ;  but  do  not 
think  of  that."  The  executioners  called  ibr  aid,  and  the 
King  looked  to  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  who  exclaimed,  with 
almost  inspired  felicity — "  Submit  to  that  outrage  as  the 
last  resemblance  to  the  Saviour,  wlio  is  about  to  recompense 
your  suiFerings  ! "  '-'Nothing,"  said  the  King,  "but  such 
an  example  would  make  me  submit  to  such  an  aflFront ; 
now,  do  as  you  please,  I  will  drink  the  cup  to  tlie  dregs  !" 
At  these  words  he  resigned  himself,  and  walked  to  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold.  He  there  received  the  sublime  bene- 
diction from  his  confessor — "  Son  of  St  Louis,  ascend  to 

•  See  Note  A,  Appendix,  Chap.  viii. 


1793. 
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CHAP,  heaven!"  K^o  sooner  had  he  mounted,  than,  advancing 
VIII.  ■s\-ith  a  firm  step  to  the  front  of  the  scaffold,*  with  one 
look  he  imposed  silence  on  twenty  drummers,  placed  there 
to  prevent  his  being  heard,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice — 
"  I  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  my  charge ;  I 
pardon  the  authors  of  my  death,  and  pray  God  that  my 
^  ^"^^^'ng?    hlood  may  never  fall  upon  France.     And  you,  unhappy 

^25^  227.""'  people  " At  these  words  Santerre  ordered  th^  drums  to 

3V)  "l^c^'  ^^^  '  ^^^^  executioners  seized  the  King,  and  the  descending 
X  255.  '  axe  terminated  his  existence.  One  of  the  assistants  seized 
Mou.  x*428,  the  head,  and  waved  it  in  the  air  ;  the  blood  fell  on  the 
429.  '  confessor,  w^ho  was  still  on  his  knees  beside  the  lifeless 

body  of  his  sovereign.  ^ 

The  body  of  Louis  was,  immediately  after  the  execution, 
removed  into  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine,  at 
iBteimentofthe  end  of  the  Boulevard  Italienne,  where  it  was  placed 
the  M^del"  "1  a  gr^^'^  ^f  si^  ^^^*  square,  with  its  back  against  the 
leiiie.  wall  of  the  Rue  d'Anjou.     Large  quantities  of  quicklime 

were  immediately  throw-n  into  the  grave,  which  occasioned 
so  rapid,  a  decomposition,  that  when  his  remains  were 
sought  after  in  1815,  with  a  view  to  their  being  conveyed 
to  the  royal  mausoleum  in  St  Denis,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  any  part  could  be  recovered.  Over  the  spot 
where  he  was  interred.  Napoleon  commenced  the  splendid 
Temple  of  Glory,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  professedly  as  a 
memorial  of  the  grand  army,  but  with  the  secret  design  of 
converting  it  into  a  monument  to  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution,  which  he  did  not  intend  to  reveal  for  many 
years,  and  till  monarchical  feelings  were  to  a  certain 
degree  restored.  In  tjiis,  as  in  so  many  other  great  designs, 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  calamities  w^hich  occasioned  his 
fall,  and  the  superb  edifice  was  completed  by  the  Bourbons, 
and  now  forms  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  many  beautiful  structures  in  Paris.     The  King 

*  "  Souvent  avaht  le  coup  qui  doit  nous  accabler, 
La  niiit  qui  I'enveloppe  a  de  quoi  nous  troubler, 
L'obscurire  sentiment  d'un  injustt  disgrace 
Combat  avec  effroi  sa  confuse  menace ; 
Mais  quand  ce  coup  tombe  vient  d'epuiser  le  sort 
Jusqu'a  n"en  pouvoir  craindre  un  plus  barbare  effort, 
La  trouble  se  dissipe,  et  cette  ame  innocente 
Qui  brave  impunement  la  fortune  impuissante 
Eegarde  avec  dedain  ce  quelle  a  combattu, 
Et  ee  rend  tout  entiere  a  toute  sa  vertu." 

CoRKEiLLE,  CEdipe,  Act  V.  s.  9. 
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suffered  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  but     chap. 
rather  nearer  the  buildings  on  the  northern  side,  on  the       viii. 
same  ground  where  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,    "Trgs^" 
and  so  many  other  of  the  noble  victims  of  the  Revolution 
perished  ;  where  Robespierre  and  Danton,  and  nearly  all 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  destruction,  were  after- 
wards executed ;  and  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
Allied  sovereigns  took  their  station,  when  their  victorious 
armies  entered  Paris  on  the  31st  March  1814.    The  greatest 
of  revolutionary  crimes  was  perpetrated,  the  greatest  of 
revolution ar}^  punishments  was  consummated,  on  the  same 
spot ;  the  history  of  modern  Europe  has  not  a  scene  fraught 
with  equally  interesting  recollections  to  exhibit.    It  is  now 
marked  by  the  colossal  obelisk  of  blood-red  granite,  which 
was  brought  from  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  1833,  by  [fs^gai^s, 
the  French  government.    The  monument,  which  witnessed  i.  370, 371! 
the  march  of  Cambyses,  and  survived  the  conquests  of  com,.*^u.^* 
Alexander  and  Cajsar,  is  destined  to  mark,  to  the  latest  13, 14. 
generation,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Louis,  and  of 
the  final  triumph  of  his  avengers.  ^ 

The  character  of  this  monarch  cannot  be  better  given 
than  in  the  words  of  the  ablest  of  the  republican  writers        99^ 
of  France.    "  Louis  inherited  a  revolution  from  his  ances-  Reflections 
tors  :  his  qualities  were  better  fitted  than  those  of  any  of  °°d  lou\s"s' 
his  predecessors  to  have  prevented  or  terminated  it ;  for  character. 
he  was  capable  of  effecting  reform  before  it  broke  out, 
and  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  constitutional  throne 
under  its  influence.     He  was  perhaps  the  only  monarch 
who  was  subject  to  no  passion,  not  even  that  of  power, 
and  who  united  the  two  qualities  most  essential  to  a  good 
king,  fear  of  God  and  love  of  his  people.     He  perished, 
the  victim  of  passions  which   he  had   had  no  share  in 
exciting ;  of  those  of  his  supporters,  to  which  he  was  a 
stranger  ;  of  the  multitude,  which  he  had  done  nothing  to 
awaken.     Few  kings  have  left  so  venerated  a  memory. 
History  will  inscribe  as  his  epitaph,  that,  with  a  little 
more  force  of  mind,  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  sove- 
reign." ^      The  great    and    touching  qualities,   however,  2  Mig.i.  241. 
exliibited  by  this  unhappy  monarch  in  his  later  days ; 
his  unexampled  sufferings  and  tragic  fate,  must  not  throw 
into  oblivion  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  indecision 
aud  weakness  of  his  conduct  on  the  throne ;  or  make  us 
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CHAP,  forget  that  the  calamities,  the  bloodshed,  and  irretrievable 
VHi.  changes  in  society  produced  by  the  Revolution,  sprung 
from  his  amiable  but  unhappy  and  unconquerable  aversion 
to  resolute  measures.*  The  man  in  existence  who  knew 
France  and  the  Revolution  best,  has  left  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  subject.  "  Had  Louis  XVI."  said  Napoleon,  "  re- 
sisted maoifully  ;  had  he  evinced  the  courage,  the  activity, 
the  resolution,  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng'land,  he  would  have 
triumphed."  The  emigration  of  the  nobility,  indeed, 
deprived  him  of  the  principal  stay  of  the  throne  ;  but  it 
"was  the  known  irresolution  of  his  character  which  was 
one  main  cause  of  that  defection,  by  rendering  the  whole 
class  of  proprietors  desperate  when  such  a  chief  was  at  the 
I  as'^Cases  ^^^^  ^f  aflFairs  ;  and  the  prolonged  struggle  in  Lyons  and 
u.  213.  '  La  Vendee,  proved  what  elements  of  resistance  remained 
in  the  nation,  even  after  they  had  withdrawn.  ^ 

Among  those  who  voted  for  death  there  were  many, 
100.       such  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  influenced  by  base  or  selfish 
Reflections  motives  ;  but  the  Girondists,  as  a  body,  did  so,  and  after- 
duct  of  the  wards  struggled  for  an  appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  hope 
Girondists    q£  saving  his  life.     In  adopting  this  timid  course,  they 

on  this  occa-  "  .  .  . 

sion.  erred  as  much  in  statesmanlike  wisdom  as  in  moral  virtue. 

Their  conduct  is  thus  stigmatised  by  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  political  ability  whom  modern  Europe  has 
produced.  "  The  Girondists  and  Jacobins,"  says  Napoleon, 
"  united  in  condemning  the  King  to  death  ;  and  yet  the 
majority  of  the  former  had  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the 
people,  which  was  intended  to  save  him.  This  forms  the 
inexplicable  part  of  their  conduct.  Had  they  wished  to 
preserve  his  life,  they  had  the  power  to  have  done  so  : 
nothing  more  was  necessary  but  to  have  adjourned  the 
sentence,  or  condemned  him  to  exile  or  transportation  ; 
but  to  condemn  him  to  death,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
endeavour  to  make  his  fate  depend  on  a  popular  vote, 
was  the  height  of  imprudence  and  absurdity  :  it  was,  after 
having  destroyed  the  monarchy,  to  endeavour  to  tear 
France  in  pieces  by  a  civil  war.  It  was  this  false  com- 
bination which  ruined  them.  Vergniaud,  their  main 
pillar,  was  the  very  man  who  proclaimed  as  president  the 

•  So  true  are  the  words  of  Corneille; — 

"  Qui  tranche  trop  du  roi,  ne  regne  pas  longtemps." 

Nicomedc,  Act  iii.  scene  1. 
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sentence  of  death  on  Louis ;  and  he  did  this  at  the  moment     chap. 
■when  the  predominance  of  their  pai-ty  was  such  in  the       viii. 
Assembly,  that  it  required  several  months  of  labour,  and       j-^^ 
more  than  one  popular  insurrection,  to  overturn  it.    That 
party  would  have  ruled  the  Convention,  destroyed  the 
Mountain,  and  governed  France,  if  they  had  at  once  pursued 
a  manly,  straightforward  course.    It  was  the  refinements  of 
metaphysicians  which  occasioned  their  fall."    It  is  remark- 
able that  Napoleon,  in  this  instance,  notwithstanding  his 
great  penetration,  did  not  perceive  the  real  motive  which 
influenced  the  Girondists  in  adopting  this  course — it  was 
terror.     By  voting  for  the  appeal  to  the  people,  they  took  i  Nap.  in 
a  popular  line,  and  if  they  had  saved  him,  would  have  |j^ig4''i''J'5 
compromised  others  ;  in  voting  directly  to  save  his  life,  iso,  191. 
they  would  have  taken  an  unpopular  one,  and  compro- 
mised themselves.^ 

But  there  were  others,  doubtless,  of  a  diflferent  character  ; 
many  great  and  good  men,  who  mournfully  inclined  to  the        jqj 
severer  course,  from  an  opinion  of  its  absolute  necessity  Final  inex- 
to  annihilate  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  establish  a  Republic  [^jg  death'of 
still  unsettled.    Among  these  must  be  reckoned  Carnot,  Louis,  even 
who,  when  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  gave  it  in  these  lutionists. 
words — "  Death  !  and  never  did  word  weigh  so  heavily  o  carnots 
on  my  heart."  2    But  the  fate  of  Louis  afibrds  a  signal  Memoirs,  97. 
proof  that  what  is  unjust  never  is  expedient,  and  that  its 
ultimate  tendency  is  to  injure  the  cause  for  which  it  was 
committed.     The  first  eifect  may  frequently  answer  the 
expectations  of  its  perpetrators  ;  the  last  invariably  dis- 
appoints them.     For  a  few  years,  the  death  of  the  King, 
by  implicating  so  large  a  body  of  men  in  the  support  of 
the  Republic,  was  favourable  to  democracy :  it  ultimately  led 
to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.    With  what  eagerness 
do  the  Royalist  historians  now  recount  the  scenes  in  the 
Temple !  what  would  the  Republican  writers  give  to  be  able 
to  tear  the  record  of  these  from  the  French  annals  !     It 
must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  actions  of  public  men 
will  be  subject  of  thought  at  a  future  period — when  interest 
is  stifled,  and  passion  is  silent — when  fear  has  ceased  to 
agitate,  and  discord  is  at  rest  ;  but  when  conscience  has 
resumed  its  sway  over  the  human  heart.    Nothing  but  what 
is  just,  thcrefoi-e,  can  finally  be  expedient,  because  nothing 
else  can  secure  the  permanent  concurrence  of  mankind. 
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CHAP.  But,  most  of  all,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention 
viii.  upon  the  guilt  of  Louis  is  the  fit  subject  of  meditation. 
J.  That  among  seven  hundred  men,  great  difference  of  opinion 

jfig        must  have  existed  on  the  subject  is  quite  certain,  and  is 
Unanimous  abundantly  proved  by  the  division  which  followed,  and 
guiUyfcon-  ^^^  narrow  majority  by  which  his  death  was  ultimately 
trarytothe  voted.     Yet  even   the  friends  of  Louis  were  compelled 
thrin^orityto  Commence  their  efforts  for  his  salvation   by  voting 
of  the  Con-  \^\-(D.  guilty.    The  real  grounds  of  his  vindication,  those 
on  which  the   opinion    of   posterity  will    be    founded, 
were,  by  common  consent,  abandoned.    Upon  a  point  un 
which  history  has  unanimously  decided   one   way,   the 
Convention   unanimously  decided  another.     This  result 
could  hardly  have  taken  place  in  an  ordinary  court  of 
justice,  composed  of  a  few  individuals  whose  situation  was 
permanent,  whose  responsibility  was  fixed,  whose  duties 
were  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  evidence.     It  was 
the  combination  of  political  considerations  which  proved 
fatal  to  Louis  :  terror  at  a  relapse  into  the  ancient  bond- 
age to  the  throne  ;  fears  for  the  just  punishment  of  their 
innumerable  crimes  ;    dread   of  the   revolutionary  axe, 
already  suspended  over  the  country.     Such  is  the  general 
effect  of  blending  the  legislative  and  the  judicial  func- 
j  ^^^^j  jy    tions ;   of  entrusting  the    life  of   a  man  to  a  popular 
22fi,  233.       assembly,  in  which  numbers  diminish  the  sense  of  respon- 
Lac.x.220   sibility,  without  increasing  the  power  of  thought;  and 
240.  the  contagion  of  a  multitude  adds  to  the  force  of  passion, 

without  diminishing  the  influence  of  fear.  ^ 

But  this  is  not  all.    This  extraoidinary  vote  is  a  signal 
JQ3        proof  of  the  effects  of  democratic  institutions,  and  of  the 
It  iUustrates  utter  impossibility  of  free  discussion  existing,  or  public 
of  a  despotic  J"^*^'^^  being  done,   in  a  country  in  which  the   whole 
majority,      weight  Is  thrown  into  the  popular  scale.     It  is  well  known 
that,  in  America,  the  press,  when  united,  is  omnipotent, 
and  can,  at  any  time,  drive  the  most  innocent  person  into 
exile  ;  and  that  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  though 
unexceptionable  between  man  and  man,  are  often  notori- 
ously unjust  on  any  popular  question,  from  the  absence  of 
any  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  people.     The  same 
truth  was  experienced,  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  on  the 
trial  of  Louis.    That  those  who  were  inclined  to  save  him  in 
the  Convention  were  men  of  the  greatest  talents,  is  evident 
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from  their   speeches ;  that   they  were  possessed   of  the      chap, 
noblest  courage,  was  afterwards  proved  by  their  deaths.       "^^^^• 
Yet  these  intrepid  men  were  obliged,  for  his  sake,  to  com-     "TtmT" 
mence  the  struggle  by  voting  him  guilty.     To  have  done 
otherwise,  would  have  been  to  have  delivered  him  unsup- 
ported into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  to  have  totally 
destroyed  their  influence  with  the  people  ;  to  have  mined 
themselves  without  saving  him.     So  true  is  it,  that  the 
extreme  of  democracy  is  as  fatal  to  freedom  as  unmitigated 
despotism  ;  that  truth  is  as  seldom  heard  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  multitude  as  in  the  halls  of  princes  ;  and  that, 
without  a  due  equipoise  between  the  conflicting  ranks  of 
society,  the  balance  may  be  cast  as  far  the  one  way  as  the 
other,  and  the  axe  of  the  populace  become  as  subversive 
of  justice  as  the  bowstring  of  the  Sultaun. 

But  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail.  The  reign  of  injus- 
tice is  not  eternal  ;  no  special  interposition  of  Providence  ,04 
is  required  to  arrest  it ;  no  avenging  angel  need  descend  Reflections 
to  terminate  its  wrathful  course..  It  destroys  itself  by  its  of  Louis. 
own  violence  :  the  counteracting  force  arises  from  its  own 
iniquity  ;  the  avenging  angel  is  found  in  the  human 
heart.  In  vain  the  malice  of  his  enemies  subjected  Louis 
to  every  indignity ;  in  vain  the  executioners  bound  his 
arms,  and  the  revolutionary  drums  stifled  his  voice ;  in 
vain  the  edge  of  the  guillotine  destroyed  his  body,  and 
his  remains  were  consigned  to  unhallowed  ground.  His 
spirit  has  triumphed  over  the  wickedness  of  his  oppressors. 
From  his  death  has  begun  a  reaction  in  favour  of  order 
and  religion  throughout  the  globe.  With  his  martyrdom 
terminated  the  reign  of  revolutionary  delusion.  His  sufler- 
ings  have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  monarchy  than  all 
the  vices  of  his  predecessors  had  undone. 

It  is  by  the  last  emotions  that  the  great  impression  on 
mankind  is  made.     In  this  view  it  was  eminently  favour-        ^^c, 
ati\c  to  the  interests  of  society  that  the  crisis  of  the  French  it"  unp.ar- 
monarchy  arrived  in  the  reign  of  Louis.    It  fell  not  during  atrocity, 
the  days  of  its  splendour,  or  its  wickedness  ;  under  the 
haughtiness  of  Louis  XIV.  or  the  infamy  of  Du  Barri.     It 
perished  in  the  person  of  a  spotless  monarch,  who,  most 
of  all  his  subjects,  loved  the  people  ;  whose  life  had  liter- 
ally been  spent  in  doing  good  ;  wlmse  failings,  equally 
with  his  virtues,  should  have  protected  him  from  popular 
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CHAP,  violence.  Had  he  possessed  more  daring,  lie  would  have 
VIII.  been  less  unfortunate  ;  had  he  strenuously  supported  the 
,-g3  cause  of  royalty,  he  would  not  have  suffered  from  the 
fury  of  the  populace  ;  had  he  been  more  prodigal  of  the 
blood  of  others,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  saved  his 
own.  But  siich  warlike  or  ambitious  qualities  could  not 
with  certainty  have  been  relied  upon  to  arrest  the  Kevo- 
lution  :  they  would  have  postponed  it  to  another  reign, 
but  it  might,  under  the  rule  of  an  equally  irresolute 
prince,  have  then  come  under  darker  auspices,  when  the 
cessation  of  tyranny  had  not  extinguished  the  real  cause 
of  popular  complaint,  and  the  virtues  of  the  monarch  had 
not  made  unpardonable  the  fury  of  the  people.  The  cata- 
strophe occurred  when  all  the  generous  feelings  of  our 
nature  were  awakened  on  the  suiFering  side,  to  a  sovereign 
who  had  done  more  for  the  cause  of  freedom  than  all  the 
ancestors  of  his  race ;  whose  forbearance  had  been  rewarded 
by  encroachment ;  meekness  by  licentiousness  ;  aversion 
to  violence  by  the  thirst  for  human  blood.  A  monarch 
of  a  more  energetic  character  might  have  done  more  to 
postpone  the  Revolution  ;  none  could  have  done  so  much 
to  prevent  its  recurrence. 
Nor  has  the  martyrdom  of  Louis  been  lost  to  the  imme- 
jog  diate  interests  of  tlie  cause  for  which  he  suffered.  His 
And  lUti-  resignation  in  adversity,  charity  in  suffering,  heroism  in 
ficiai  effect's,  death,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  terrors  of  the  republican 
reign,  the  glories  of  the  imperial  throne,  have  passed  away ; 
but  the  spotless  termination  of  the  monarchy  has  left  an 
impression  on  mankind  which  will  never  be  effaced.  In 
the  darkest  night  of  the  moral  world,  a  flame  has  appeared 
in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  at  first  feeble  and  struggling 
for  existence,  but  which  now  burns  with  a  steady  ray, 
and  has  thrown  a  sainted  light  over  the  fall  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  days,  indeed,  of  superstition  are  past : 
multitudes  of  pilgrims  will  not  throng  to  his  tomb,  and 
stone  will  not  be  worn  by  the  knees  of  his  worshippers  ; 
but  the  days  of  admiration  for  departed  excellence  will 
never  be  past.  To  his  historic  shrine  will  come  the  virtu- 
ous and  the  pious  through  every  succeeding  age  :  his  fate 
will  be  commiserated,  his  memory  revered,  his  murderers 
execrated,  so  long  as  justice  and  mercy  shall  prevail  upon 
the  earth. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


STATE  OP  ETTKOPE  PRIOR  TO  THE  WAR,  AND  CAUSES 
WHICH  LED  TO  IT. 


"  A  Revolution  in  France,"  says  Napoleon,  "  is  always,     chap. 
sooner  or  later,  followed  by  a  Revolution   in   Europe."  '      ^^' 
Placed  in  the  centre  of  modern  civilisation,   this  great       1792. 
country  has,  in  every  age,  communicated  the  impulse  of 
its  own  changes  to  the  adjoining  states.     It  was  not  to  be  j 

expected  that  so  important  an  event  as  the  French  Revo-  Great  ex. 
lution,  rousing  as  it  did  the  passions  of  one,  and  exciting  Elfr^peV" 
the  apprehensions  of  another  portion  of  mankind,  all  the  consequence 
world  over,  should  long  remain  an  object  of  passive  obser-  French  Re- 
vation  to  the  adjoining  states.     It  addressed  itself  to  the  volution. 
hopes  and  prejudices  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
every  country,  and,  exciting  their  ill-smothered  indigna- 
tion against  their  superiors,  superadded  to  the  sense  of 
real  injuries  the  more  powerful  stimulus  of  revolutionary 
ambition.     A  ferment,  accordingly,  immediately  began  to 
spread  through  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  ;  extravagant 
hopes  were  formed  ;  chimerical  anticipations  indulged ; 
and  the  labouring  classes,  inflated  by  the  rapid  elevation 
of  their  brethren  in  France,  deemed  the  time  approaching 
when  the  distinctions  of  society  were  to  cease,  and  the 
miseries  of  poverty  to  expire,  amidst  the  universal  domi- 
nftn  of  the  people.    The  rise  of  this  terrible  spirit,  destin- 
ed to  convulse  the  globe,  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  all 
the  European  monarchies.     From  it  sprang  tlie  bloody 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  undertaken  to  crush  the 
evil,  but  which  at  first  tended  only  to  extend  its  devastar 
tion  by  engrafting  on  the  energy  of  democratic  ambition 
the  power  of  military  conquest.     With  them  began  a  new 
series  of  strifes ;  they  terminated  the  contests  of  kings 

vol.  iil  P 
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CHAP,  among  each  other,  and  commenced  that  of  one  social  prin- 
^^-  ciple  against  another.  Wars,  thenceforward,  became  the 
iyg3_  result  of  conflicting  opinions  rather  than  of  contending  in- 
terest^ and  the  jealousies  of  sovereigns  amongst  each 
other  were  forgotten  in  the  vehement  animosities  of  their 
subjects.  They  assumed  a  less  interested,  but  more  terri- 
ble character ;  the  passions  which  were  roused  brought 
whole  nations  into  the  field,  and  the  strife  which  ensued 
involved  every  thing  which  was  most  dear  to  all  classes  of 
society. 

Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  were  the 
most  powerful  monarchies  that  then  existed  in  Europe, 
and  some  account  of  them  is  indispensable  before  entering 
on  the  events  which  led  to  the  war. 

If  we  consider  the  geographical  extent  and  physical 
2         resources  of  Great  Britain,  nothing  in  the  whole  annals  of 
Superficial    mankind  appears  more  extraordinary  than  the  vast  and 
BrmsMsiV^ d^''^^^®   impression   that  country  has  made   in   human 
aiFairs.     Including  Ireland,  the  British  islands  comprise 
only  11,390  square  geographical  leagues,  or  91,000  geo- 
graphical or  122,000  square  English  miles.     This  extent 
is  little  more  than  half  of  the  area  of  France,  not  more 
than  a  third  of  that  of  Austria,  and  scarce  a  thirteenth  of 
that  of  Russia  in  Europe  alone.*     Great  part  of  this  dimi- 
nutive territory  is  sterile  and  unproductive.    In  Scotland 
alone,  the  mountain  wastes,  part  of  which  are  improvable, 
extend  over  fourteen  millions  of  acres,  being  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  that  whole  country.     The  wastes  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  cover  no  less  than  30,871,000  acres,  being  about 
three-sevenths  of   the    entire  territory,  which   contains 
77,000,000  acres.     Of  the  part  which  is  under  cultivation, 
:57.    p<jr-    not  20,000,000  acres  in  both  islands  are  under  the  plough, 
o"  h^Nf     ^^^  meadows  and  pasturage  which  cover  so  vast  an  extent 
tion,  i.  177.   of  England  being  above  27,000,000.^     Thus  the  arable  land 
"which  furnishes  the  staple  of  subsistence  to  the  population 
of  the  British  Islands,  which  is  now  just  27,000,000  souls, 

Sq.  Geog.  Miles. 

•  Clreat  Britain  and  Ireland  contain                        .            .  92,000 

France,                                   .....  156,000 

Austrian  Empire,               .....  271,208 

Russia  in  Europe,               .                        .             .  1,200,000 

— SeeJlALTE  Biiix.  vi.  638;  v.  726;  iii.  197.  19-i  -.and  iv.  257- 
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is  under  20,000,000  acres,  or  three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  each.      chap. 
This  is  after  taking  into  view  what  is  absorbed  in  main-        ^^• 
taining  horses  and  cattle ;  an  astonishing  fact  wlien  the  large     "77927" 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  arable  land  which  is  consumed 
in  brewing  and  distillation  is  taken  into  consideration.* 

The  aspect  of  nature  is  very  various  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  British  islands.  In  the  south  of  England,  and  3. 
in  the  level  parts  of  Ireland,  the  earth  is  fertile,  the  climate  ^gp^/Jt'^gf 
temperate.  Vegetation,  unaided,  springs  up  in  rich  luxuri-  the  British 
ance,  and  huge  trees,  the  sure  mark  of  a  prolific  soil,  adorn  ^^^^^s- 
and  give  variety  to  the  landscape.  A  range  of  mountains, 
almost  uninterrupted  by  plains,  runs  along  the  whole  west- 
ern parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  forms  successively  the 
western  and  southern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  mountains 
of  Cumberland  and  Wales,  and  the  high  grounds  of  Devon- 
shire. Another  ridge  of  inferior  height,  and  often  rather 
a  series  of  elevated  plateaus  than  a  range  of  hills,  runs 
parallel  to  the  former,  and,  with  few  interruptions,  inter- 
sects from  north  to  south  the  whole  of  the  island.  It 
forms  successively  the  green  hills  and  grassy  dells  of  south- 
ern Scotland,  the  dark  and  shapeless  swells  of  Stanmore 
and  Ingleborough,  and  the  romantic  slopes  of  Derbyshire. 
But  this  ridge  does  not  extend  to  the  south  of  the  Thames; 
its  vast  moors  and  dark  heaths  are  confined  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island  ;  to  th«  south  of  that  river  the  hills  are 
gentle,  fertility  general,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  arable 
land  spreads  out  into  level  plains,  rivalling  those  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Flanders  in  extent  and  fertility. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  accordingly,  from 
this  inclination  of  the  ground,  flow  from  the  high  grounds 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  to  the  sea  on  either  side.     Of 

•  The  following  table  exliibits  the  several  proportions  of  arable  land, 
meadow,  and  waste,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  time,  (1843.) 


England,  acres, 
Wales, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 
Lesser  Islands, 

Arable  and 
Garden. 

Passtnrc  and 
Meadow. 

Waste 
Cultivable. 

Waste  Un- 
improvable. 

Tot:il. 

10,252,800 

890,570 

2,493,950 

5,389.040 

109,630 

15,379,200 

2.226,430 

2,771,0.50 

6.736,240 

274.000 

3,434,000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 

3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 
569,469 

32,332,400 

4.752,000 

19,7.38,9.3(1 

19.141,944 

1,119,099 

19,135,990 

27,386,920 

14,980,000 

15,871,463 

77,394,433 

— Porter's  Prog.  ofXation,  i.  p.  177. 
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these  the  principal  are  the  Thames,  whicli,  after  stealing  past 
the  spires  and  domes  of  Oxford,  flows  through  green  mea- 
dows to  that  mighty  capital,  the  modern  Babylon,  where 
nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  found  its  empo- 
rium ;  the  Severn,  which  winds  through  beauteous  vales 
and  flowering  orchards,  to  the  great  mercantile  outlet  of 
Bristol ;  the  Mersey,  which  beholds  at  its  estuary  the  whole 
commerce  of  England  and  America  accumulated  in  a  single 
harbour  ;  the  Tyne  and  the  Humber,  which,  meandering 
to  the  eastward  through  the  rich  plains  of  Yorkshire  and 
Durham,  float  in  their  bosoms,  where  they  join  the  sea,  the 
vast  coasting  navy  of  England.  Nor  are  the  rivers  of 
Scotland  less  noted  by  the  efibrts  of  industry  and  the  magic 
of  song.  The  Clyde,  after  descending  over  cataracts  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Schafi'hausen  in  sublimity,  flows  through 
luxuriant  beauty  to  the  vast  commercial  city  of  Glasgow, 
and  issues  to  the  sea  beneath  the  noble  mountains  of 
Arran  ;  the  Forth,  separating,  as  it  were,  the  island  into 
two  parts,  opens  into  the  beautiful  estuary  that  bears  its 
name,  and  gives  life  to  the  matchless  landscape  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  Tay,  long  fed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  wind- 
ing through  Highland  glens,  at  length  issues  into  Ihe  plains 
by  the  magnificent  gorge  of  Dunkeld,  and  washes  success- 
ively the  rich  fields  of  Perthshire,  and  the  rising  harbour 
of  Dundee  ;  the  Dee,  flowing  in  a  sequestered  valley,  be- 
tween lofty  mountains,  meanders  far  amidst  pine  forests 
till  it  joins  the  sea  beside  the  crowded  harbour  and  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  Tweed,  albeit 
never  losing  its  pastoral  character,  nor  mingling  with  the 
busy  scenes  of  men,  has  yet  acquired  deathless  renown  ; 
for  it  first  inspired  the  genius,  and  now  flows  past  the 
grave  of  Scott. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  is  incomparably  less  favoured  by 
nature  than  that  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  The 
level  portions  of  the  country  are  few  and  narrow,  gene- 
rally spreading  little  more  than  a  few  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  numerous  streams  and  rivers  which  descend  from 
its  hills  and  elevated  moors.  The  intermediate  districts, 
covered  with  heath  or  rushes,  variously  elevated  from  three 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  are  in  great  part 
incapable  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  even  after   the 
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efforts  of  husbandry  have  been  applied  to  them,  constant     chap. 
industry  and  no  small  expenditure  of  capital  are  required        i^- 
to  prevent  them  from  being  overrun  by  their  original 
vegetation,  and  becoming  again  the  abode  of  the  moor- 
fowl  and  the  plover.     In  the  Highlands,  which  cover  four- 
fifths  of  the  region  beyond  the  Forth,  nature  has  stamped 
a  character  upon  the  country  which  must  remain  for  ever 
the  same.     All  the  efforts  of  man  there  appear  as  nothing 
amidst  the  gloomy  immensity  of  the  mountains,  or  the  dark 
shades  of  the  forests  ;  and  the  eloquent  description  by  Gib- 
bon of  Caledonia  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  is  there  still 
applicable,  at  least  to  inanimate  objects — "  The  masters  of 
the  fairest  and  the  most  wealthy  portion  of  the  globe 
turned  with  contempt  from  gloomy  hills  assailed  by  the  fh^'^l^'^o"'  i. 
winter  tempest,  from  lakes  concealed  in  a  blue  mist,  and  p-  ^• 
from  cold  and  lonely  heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of  the 
forest  were  chased  by  a  troop  of  naked  barbarians."  ^ 

Ireland,  if  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country  are 
alone  considered,  appears  to  have  been  more  bountifully 
dealt  with  by  nature  than  any  part  of  equal  extent  in  General 
Great  Britain.   Wiflhout  the  vast  mountain  ranges  of  Scot-  f  ■'•'"' «« ^^ 

1        1  •  1  1  I  Ireland, 

land,  witliout  the  sharp  gravelly  downs  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  bring  to  fertility  in  England,  it  has  a  soil  gene- 
rally level  and  rich,  and  a  temperature  equally  removed 
from  the  scorching  heats  of  tropical,  or  the  cold  storms  of 
northern  climates.  Such  is  the  mildness  of  the  air  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  where  it  projects  into  the 
Atlantic  waves,  that  snow  seldom  lies  more  than  a  single 
day;  and  the  rocks  of  Killarney  and  Bantry  Bay  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  fringe  of  arbutus,  on  which  its 
brilliant  scarlet  berry  is  often  to  be  seen  ;  a  proof  of  the 
softness  of  winter,  which  is  not  again  to  be  met  with  till 
the  traveller,  after  traversing  the  Pontine  marshes,  reaches 
the  foot  of  the  rocks  of  Terracina.  Owing  to  the  maritime 
character  of  the  climate,  the  warmth  of  summer  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  mildness  of  winter,  and  frequent  rains 
attest  the  agency  of  the  clouds  which  have  become  charged 
with  humidity  in  their  passage  over  the  Atlantic.  But  this 
humidity  is  itself  a  prolific  source  of  riches  ;  it  promotes  , 
a  rapid  and  almost  ceaseless  vegetation,  which  appears  in  obsermion. 
the  vast  produce  of  the  pastures,2  and  the  extraordinary 
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Population 
of  the  Bri- 
tish Isles. 


rapidity  with  which  trees  and  evergreens  spring  up  in  every 
sheltered  situation. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  proof  that  ever 
occurred  of  the  superior  influence  of  mental  qualities  over 
physical  circumstances,  in  the  production  of  human  feli- 
city, that  this  fertile  and  beautiful  island  has  always  been 
incomparably  the  worst-conditioned  part  of  the  British 
dominions ;  and  that  Scotland,  which  has  been  blessed 
rather  than  cursed  with  a  rigorous  climate  and  sterile  soil, 
is  by  universal  consent  admitted  to  be  the  best.  From  the 
investigations  made  by  the  parliamentary  committee  of 
the  Lords  in  1836  and  1837,  it  distinctly  appeared  that  the 
average  produce  of  an  acre  in  Ireland  is  not  a  fourth  of 
what  it  is  in  England,  although  the  amount  of  labour 
bestowed  upon  it  is  twice  as  great;  in  other  words,  an 
equal  amount  of  agricultural  labour  produces  eight  times 
as  much  subsistence  in  England  as  in  Ireland.  And 
w^hile  the  average  produce  in  all  the  counties  of  England 
is  two  quarters  and  five  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,*  in 
Scotland  it  is,  of  the  same  grain,  somewhat  above  three 
quarters  ;  and  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  raised 
from  the  5,500,000  acres  of  arable  and  grass  land  of  the 
latter  country,  is  ,£20,435,000  annually.  Thus,  on  a  much 
inferior  soil,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  much  ruder 
climate,  the  produce  of  an  equal  amount  of  agricultural 
labour  is  fully  ten  times  gi'eater  in  Scotland  than  in  Ire- 
land— a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  incalculable 
influence  of  national  character  and  industrious  habits  on 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  nations.^ 

The  population  of  the  British  islands,  which,  by  the 
census  in  1841,  was  above  27,000,000,  had  certainly  not 
attained  in  1793,  when  the  contest  commenced,  to  much 
more  than  half  that  number.  By  the  census  of  1801,  which 
was  the  first  regular  one  that  ever  was  taken,  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  was  10,942,000  souls  ;  and  eight  years 
before,  it  certainly  could  not  have  exceeded  10,000,000. 
If  to  this  is  added  4,000,000  for  the  population  of  Ire- 
land at  the  same  period,  the  result  will  be  about  four- 
teen millions  for  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  British 

•  Of  oats,  the  average  is  4  quarters  3i  bushels ;  of  barley,  4  quarters 
J  bushel. — M'Culloch's  British  Umpire,!.  476. 
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Islands  when  the  war  broke  out.*  This  limited  popula- 
tion, and  the  slow  progress  which  it  had  made  during  the 
preceding  century,  is  very  remarkable,  whether  we  consider 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  country  with  those 
inconsiderable  numbers,  the  much  greater  population  of 
the  country  to  which  it  was  opposed,  which  had  in  France 
alone  25,000,000  souls,  or  the  prodigious  start  which  the 
numbers  of  the  people  have  since  made,  during,  and  sub- 
sequent to,  the  strife.  The  population  of  the  British 
isles  had  not  advanced  more  than  seventy  per  cent  in  the 
preceding  century,  whereas,  in  the  half  century  that  next 
elapsed  it  doubled  ;t  and  this  great  increase  has  taken 
place  during  a  contest  for  life  or  death  with  an  enemy, 
which,  beginning  with  twenty-five  millions  under  its  rule, 
at  one  period  came  to  have  forty-two,  besides  as  many 
more  arrayed  among  its  allied  or  tributary  states.  Nothing 
can  evince  more  clearly  the  desperate  nature  of  the  contest, 
or  tlie  prodigious  influence  of  the  energy  it  developed  upon 
the  future  growth  and  destinies  of  mankind. 

The  contrast  afforded  by  the  present  situation  of  the  south- 
ern and  western  parts  of  Ireland  (for  the  north  is  peopled 
by  the  British  race,  and  in  character  much  resembles  Great 
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•  The  census  of  1841,  which  combines  the  general  results  of  all  those 
hitherto  made  by  authority  of  government,  exhibits  the  following  picture 
of  the  progress  of  the  I'opulation  of  the  empire  from  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  : — 


Great  Britain,  viz., 

England, 

Wales. 

Travelling, 

Scotland, 

Great  Britain, 
Ireland, 
Lesser  Islands, 
Army,  Navy,  &c., 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

8,382,434 
547,346 

1,599,068 

9,538,827 
611,788 

1,805,688 

11,261,437 
717,439 

2!095,456 

13,091,00.'-. 
806,182 

2,365,114 

14,995,138 

911,603 

5,016 

2,620,184 

j 

10,472,048 
5,396,436 

470,586 

1 1 ,906,303 
5,987,836 

640„300 

14,072,231 

6,801,827 

89,488 

319,300 

16,262,301 

7,767,4(11 

103,600 

277,017 

18,531,941 

8,175,124 

124,040 

188,4.53 

16,338.102 

18,5,34,659 

21,262.966 

24.410,429 

27,01 9.,553 

—Census,  1841,  p.  7,  8. 

f  The  progress  of  population  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  preced- 
ing century  had  been  very  different. 


1700 

5,134.516 

17,S0 

6.039,684 

1710 

5.066.337 

1760 

6,479,730 

1720 

5.343..351 

1770 

7,227,586 

1730 

5,6S7,9!>3 

1780 

7.M  14,827 

1740 

5,82',J,7('5 

1790 

S„-.40,738 

ISOO 

.       0,187,176 

— Portek's  rrogrcrsoftheKct:vn,i.  14. 
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CHAP.  Britain)  affords  decisive  evidence  that  it  is  in  the  dispositions 
IX.  of  the  inhabitants  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  main  cause 
^ygg  of  the  greatness  of  the  British  empire.  Philosophers  may 
g  have  some  difficulty  in  explaining  how  it  happens ;  but 
Great  influ-  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  history  must  be  sufficient 
ou'naUonar  ^'^  demonstrate,  that  there  is  an  essential  ditFerence  in  the 
character  intellectual  qualities  and  ruling  propensities  of  the  various 
races  of  mankind ;  and  that  to  the  indelible  influence  of 
this  cause,  more  even  than  to  the  effect  of  climate,  situa- 
tion, or  institutions,  the  extraordinary  diversities  in  the 
history,  and  ultimate  fate  of  nations,  are  to  be  ascribed. 
While  some  are  industrious,  energetic,  and  persevering, 
others,  under  precisely  similar  physical  cii-cumstances,  are 
impassioned,  volatile,  and  capricious.  While  some  have 
an  elasticity  which  causes  them  to  rise  superior  to  the 
greatest  calamities,  and  often  extract  good  out  of  the 
extremity  of  evil,  others  are  distinguished  by  a  heedless- 
ness which  nothing  can  overcome,  and  an  insensibility  to 
the  future  which  renders  valueless  in  their  hands  the 
greatest  present  advantages.  Institutions  which  philoso- 
phers contemporary  with  the  French  revolution  generally 
represented  as  the  real  moulders  of  human  character,  it  is 
now  seen,  are  in  reality  more  frequently  moulded  by  it. 
Forms  of  government  are  rather  the  result  of  national 
temperament,  long  and  imperceptibly  acting  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs,  than  the  means  of  producing 
any  durable  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
subjected  to  their  influence.  No  calamities  have  been 
found  to  be  so  overwhelming  as  those  arising  from  the 
forcible  transference,  to  the  people  of  one  race,  of  the 
institutions  of  another.  The  example  of  Poland  sinking 
into  ruin,  at  the  very  time  when  the  neighbouring  empires 
•of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  were  rising  to  great- 
ness ;  of  Britain,  great,  powerful,  and  prosperous,  when 
the  south  and  Avest  of  Ireland  are  poor,  indolent,  and 
discontented  ;  of  the  South  American  Republics,  lost  in  an 
endless  maze  of  convulsions,  at  the  time  when  the  Federal 
Union  of  the  north  of  the  same  continent  is  blessed 
■with  unheard-of  social  prosperity ;  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  French  Revolution,  terminating  in  a  monarchy  as 
despotic  as  that  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  of  Spain,  wellnigh 
blotted  from  the  book  of  nations  by  the  iniquitous  forcing 
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upon  it  of  liberal  institutions,  under  which  other  states  chap. 

have  risen  to  durable  celebrity,  have  not  been  written  in  ^x. 

vain  in  the  annals  of  history.  ~iVy'.>. 

The  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  has  now 

become  that  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  lo. 

the  province  of  Ulster,  where  their  race  has  long  been  character  of 

1      ■        j^  ■  T  J   i\cr       ■  the  Anglo- 

predominant,  IS  very  pecuhar,  and  dmers  m  many  essen-  saxons. 

tial  particulars  from  any  which  has  yet  appeared  among 
mankind.  It  is  not  that  which  is  peculiar  to  any  one  family 
of  men,  or  it  would  never  have  done  such  great  things. 
Formed  by  the  successive  inroads  of  many  diiFereiit  hordes, 
who  settled  at  different  times  in  their  territories,  that  race 
early  acquired  in  the  school  of  adversity  a  character  almost 
exclusively  their  own.  Upon  the  original  stock  of  the 
Celts  or  Gaels,  the  descendants  of  whom,  in  nearly  unmixed 
purity,  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  mountains  of  the 
western  parts  of  Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  Wales,  there 
has  been  successively  engi'aftcd  the  blood  of  the  brave  and 
persevering  Romans,  of  the  simple  and  honest  Saxons,  of 
the  ruthless  and  rapacious  Danes,  and  of  the  chivalrous 
and  haughty  Normans.  That  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful  of  those  different  races  of 
cunquerors,  need  be  told  to  none  who  reflect  on  the 
language  which  the  English  speak,  the  name  which  they 
bear,  the  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  by  which  they  are  in 
general  distinguished.  But  it  is  not  the  German  blood 
alone  which  runs  in  the  British  veins — it  is  not  German 
simplicity  alone  which  appears  amongst  its  inhabitants. 
Other  nations  have  bequeathed  to  them  their  peculiarities 
and  dispositions  ;  and  it  is  tlie  blending  of  the  whole 
which  has  produced  the  mingled  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
British  character. 

The  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
their  energy  and  perseverance.    The  history  of  nations,         ,, 
as  much  as  the  experience  of  common  life  around  us,  EncrRv  and 
must  convince  every  one,  that  although  these  qualities,  ranceof tho 
if  turned  into  a  wrong  direction,  may  often  become  the  Anglo, 
source  of  tlie  greatest  calamities,  yet  they  are  an  essential 
element  both  for  national  and  individual  success  ;  and  that, 
if  kept  in  the  right  channel,  tlioy  are  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation for  public  or  private  elevation.     The  Germans  are 
as  persevering,  the  Normans  as  ardent ;  it  is  the  union  of 
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CHAP,  ardour  with  perseverance,  of  energy  with  industry,  of 
IX.  fixity  of  purpose  with  effort  in  pursuit,  which  characterises 
England,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  its  long-continued 
greatness.  And  these  qualities  appear  in  the  clearest 
manner  both  in  its  past  history  and  present  situation. 
In  other  states,  great  and  heroic,  but  generally  transient 
efforts  in  defence  of  freedom  have  been  made ;  but  in 
England  the  people  have  never  ceased  to  contend  for  that 
blessing  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor — a  period 
now  of  a  thousand  years.  In  other  free  communities,  the 
aristocracy  have  uniformly  in  the  end  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  internal  ambition,  or  the  force  of  external 
po-^yer;  but  in  England,  though  often  sorely  straitened, 
and  at  times  to  all  appearance  entirely  overthrown,  the 
nobles  have  ever  in  the  end  reasserted  their  pre-eminence, 
and  acquired  the  lead  in  the  state.  Impatient  of  injury, 
the  English  are  submissive  to  taxation,  when  they  see  its 
necessity,  and  hence  the  astonishing  national  efforts 
which  this  nation  has  repeatedly  made.*  In  other 
countries,  wealth  has  for  a  season,  generally  fleeting, 
attended  the  victories  of  power,  or  the  combinations  of 
wisdom  ;  but  in  England  the  efforts  of  the  nation  to 
acquire  opulence,  though  often  misdirected  and  calamitous, 
have  been  so  incessant,  that  they  have  now  acquired  a 
colossal  amount  of  power  and  riches  unknown  in  any  for- 
mer age  of  the  world,  t  In  other  countries,  external  success 
has  been  various,  and  successive  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  na^ 
tional  progress  have  attested  the  mutability  of  the  smiles  of 

•  "Ipsi  Britanni  delectum  ae  tributa  et  injuncta  Imperii  munera  impigre 
obeunt  si  injuria;  absint ;  has  a?gre  tolerant:  jam  domiti  ut  pareaut,  nondum 
utserviant."  Tacitus,  Aaricola,  c.  13.— National  character  seems  indelible 
and  unchangeable;  tliis  might  pass  for  a  description  of  the  English  at  the 

present  dav.  „  .  .  ,   t-       .        ^  ii,- 

f  The  following  Table  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  British  Empire  at  this 

period  (1841  :)-  ^^^^^,  .„ 

English 

Population.  «q-  miles. 

Great  Britain,  viz. : —  > 

England,                    .            .             14,995,1.38  50,38^ 

WiSes,          ...                  911,603  7,42d 

Scotland,                   .            .              2,620,184  32,167 

Travelling,        .  5,016 

Total  Great  Britain,  '  7~  18,531.941  8?,979 
Irpland  ....  8,1(5,124  32,5U 
Lterisles,    '  '.  .  .  •  ^4,040 332 

Carryforward,  26,821,105  122,823 
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fortune  ;  but  in  England  alone  in  modern,  as  in  Rome  in  chap. 
ancient  times,  this  general  instability  in  human  affairs  ix. 
seems  to  have  been  mastered  by  some  higher  power  ;  and 
though  calamities,  numerous  and  dreadful,  have  been  sus- 
tained, yet  they  have  been  all  speedily  repaired,  until  the 
empire  has  encircled  the  globe  in  its  arms,  and  attained  a 
magnitude  unknown  either  to  the  legions  of  Ca3sar  or  the 
phalanx  of  Alexander. 

But  this  energy  and  perseverance  are  valuable  national 
qualities  only  when  properly  directed  ;  they  are  nearly         jo 
allied  to  corresponding  vices,  and  may,  if  turned  to  selfish  Their  cor- 
or  unworthy  purposes,  become  the  source  of  unbounded  vices!"  "  ° 
corruption  and  irreparable  calamities.     The  English  will 
do  nothing  by  halves  ;  if  they  become  corrupt,  they  will 
be  corrupt  indeed.     A  bad  Englishman  may  not  be  so 
cruel,  but  he  is  in  other  respects  a  more  profligate  and 
hardened  villain  than  the  wicked  of  any  other  European 
state.     The  same  fixity  of  purpose  and  ardour  in  pursuit, 
which,  rightly  directed,  leads  to  greatness  and  renown,  if 
turned  to  selfish  or  degrading  objects,  must  end  in  the  most 
overwhelming  corruption.     The  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri 
tain  are  grave :  and  it  is  in  grave  nations,  as  in  individuals, 
that  intensity  and  durability  of  passion  are  to  be  found. 
It  is  shallow  streams  only  that  sparkle  and  ripple  in  their 
course  ;  the  greater  the  force  of  the  current  in  the  deep 
one,  the  more  smooth  is  its  surface.    Already  the  national 


Brought  over. 
Dependencies  in  Europe, 

I'o.  Asia,  India, 

Do.  Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong, 

Do.  Africa, 

Do.  North  America, 

Do.  South  America, 

Do.  West  Indies, 

Do.  Australasia, 


Army  and  Navy,  .... 

Total  British  Empire, 
Protected  States  in  Europe,  (Ionian  Islands,) 
Do.  India, 


Population. 

Extent  in 
English 
sq.  miles. 

26,821,105 

158,729 

83,300.000 

1,242,000 

122,823 

124 

630,000 

24.664 

288,613 

200,723 

1,530,400 
100.300 

754,577 
52,400 

790,800 
197,912 

77,552 
474,000 

114.429.8.59 
189,453 

2,336,863 

114,618,312 

221,057 

40,000,000 

1,041 

550,000 

154,839,969 

2,887,904 

Total  British  Empire  and  dependenri(>s, 
Census  1841 ;  and  Molte  Brim,  iv.  154,  257. 

The  Roni.in  Empire  at  the  period  ot"  its  greatest  elevation  contained 
120,000,000  of  inhabitants:  that  of  Alex.iiider  the  tireat  about  80.000.000. 
The  former  embraced  1,600,000  s(|uare  miles,  fur  the  most  part  fertile;  the 
latter  about  half  that  extent. — Gihhon,  chapter  i.  vol.  i.  p.  37  and  57. 
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CHAP,  temperament  has  given  evident  marks  of  a  tendency  to  set 
IX.  in  toward  the  wrong  direction,  and  woe  to  the  nation  when 
that  becomes  general !  An  insatiable  thirst  for  excite- 
ment and  pleasure  in  some  classes,  an  unbounded  desire 
for  wealth  or  distinction  in  others,  have  become  as  it  were 
national  characteristics,  and  scruples  in  the  means  bv 
which  these  objects  are  to  be  gained  are  fast  melting  away 
before  the  increasing  ardour  in  the  pursuit.  The  prodigious 
extent  to  which  the  passions  for  intoxication  and  sexual 
licentiousness  are  indulged  in  all  our  great  towns,  may  prove 
to  what  lengths  the  temperament  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
will  lead  them  when  directed  to  sensual  gratification  ;  and, 
although  the  objects  of  physical  desire  change  as  opu- 
lence progresses,  the  desire  itself  is  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  There  will  be  no  "  dolce  far  niente"  in  Great 
Britain  when  corruption  becomes  general :  they  will  do 
enough,  but  it  will  be  little  more  than  evil. 
,3  Perhaps  no  two  nations  ever  exhibited  a  more  striking 

Character  of  contrast  in  national  qualities  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  those  of  tlie  genuine  Hibernian  race 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  Unlike  their  country- 
men in  Ulster,  who  are  laborious,  active,  and  steady 
as  their  progenitors  of  the  Norman  or  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
tlieir  character  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  British, 
and  much  more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  French, 
though  with  some  important  distinctions  from  theirs  also. 
Brave,  both  individually  and  collectively;  kind,  charitable, 
light-hearted,  and  grateful,  they  posse.ss  many  virtues 
which,  in  private  life,  must  command  esteem  or  win  affec- 
tion. But  they  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  those  more  commanding  qualities  which  are  necessary 
to  success  in  the  world,  and  wliich,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
stamp  a  great  destiny  on  nations.  Ever  vehement,  often 
impassioned,  they  yet  want  the  regulated  ardour  which 
sustains  great  undertakings.  Indolent  and  excitable,  they 
seek  gratification  rather  in  taking  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies than  in  improving  themselves.  They  are  too  short- 
sighted to  see  what  is  necessary  to  durable  success — too 
volatile  and  inconsiderate  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  attain  it.  Ever  since  their  conquest  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Henry  II.,  they  have  never  ceased  to 
nourish  a  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the  Saxons,  which  has 
frequently  burst  forth  in  frightful  acts  of  vengeance  ;  but 
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they  have  never  seen  that  it  was  only  by  adopting  the     chap. 
arts,  and  imitating  the  industry  of  the  stranger,  that  they        ix. 
could  be  enabled  to  contend  with  him.    Though  possessing 
double  the  population,  and  quadruple  the  physical  resources, 
of  the  northern  neighbours  of  England,  they  were  con- 
quered with  ease  by  eleven  hundred  English  men-at-arms 
and  two  thousand  archers,  who  followed  the  Plantagenet 
standard  ;  while  eighty  thousand  English  soldiers  have 
been   repeatedly  hurled   back   from   the  comparatively 
desolate  and  ill-peopled  realm  of  Scotland.     They  have 
subsequently  been  retained  in  subjection  by  so  small  a 
force,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  only  amounted 
to  one  thousand,  and  on  emergencies  to  two  thousand 
men.     So  true  in  every  age  has  been  the  character  o:iven  ]  J^^^^'.  "• 
of  them  by  Agricola — "  Ssepe  ex  eo  (Agricola)  audivi,  legione  p.'i45.' 
una  et  modicis  auxiliis,  debellari  obtinerique  Hiberniam 
posse."  ^* 

They  have  proved  themselves  as  incapable  of  rivalling 
the  British  in  peace  as  they  were  of  resisting  them  in  war.         ,_j 
They  have  neither  imitated  their  husbandry,  nor  adopted  Their  want 
their  manufactures.     Their  noble  natural  harbours  are  dustTylnd*' 
desolate,  their  magnificent  fisheries  untouched,  their  rich  enterprise, 
mineral  fields  unexplored.     N'ay,  so  far  has  their  animosity 
gone,  that,  like  the  American  Indians,  they  repel  or  shun 
the  approach  of  civilisation.     If  an  English  manufacturer, 
bringing  bread  to  thousands,  settles  in  their  country,  they 
burn  down  liis  factory  ;  if  a  Scotch  farmer  appears,  capable 
of  quadrupling  the  produce  of  their  soil,  they  shoot  him 
through  the  head.     To  maintain  an  idle  and  barbarous 
independence  is  their  idea  of  freedom  ;  to  repel  the  first 
advances  of  industry  their  principle  of  patriotism.f     They 
have  gained  their  object.     Capital  shuns  their  fertile  and 
peopled  shores  ;  and  the  overflowing  wealth  of  England 
seeks  rather  the  risks  of  South  American  insolvency,  or 
North  American  repudiation,  than  the  certainty  of  Irish 
violence.  Equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the  fnglish  in  genius, 
they  have  seldom  directed  it  to  any  useful  purpose ;  this 

•  "I  have  often  heard  from  liini  f  Agricola)  that  by  a  single  leprion  .ind  a 
few  auxiliaries  Ireland  miglit  bo  conquered  and  retained  in  subjection." — 
Tacitus,  Anricohi.  c.  2r>. 

■f  They  did  the  same  from  the  earliest  times.  Shan  O  Neil,  the  great 
chieftain,  who  in  1560  commenced  the  Tyrone  Rebellion,  '-put  to  death 
several  of  his  followers  because  they  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  use  of 
iread  alter  the  English  fasliion." — Hume,  c.  44;  iv.  145. 
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CHAP,     want  of  steadinessin  pursuit,  this  absence  of  a  practical  turn, 

IX-       have  been  their  perpetual  bane.     Constantly  complaining 

1792.      ^^  evils,  they  have  never  suggested  any  efficient  remedy  for 

them  ;  ever  exclaiming  against  misgovernment,  they  have 

never  given  the  remotest  indication  of  a  capacity  to  govern 

,  themselves.   With  the  exception  of  numerous  brave  recruits 

which  they  have  eve^  furnished  for  our  armies,  they  have 

scarcely  at  any  time  contributed  any  thing  to  the  general 

support  of  the  empire.    Though  treated  with  extraordinary, 

perhaps  unmerited,  indulgence  in  taxation,*  their  national 

resources  are  hardly  drawn  forth  ;  and  the  most  fertile 

part  of  the  British  dominions  is  disgraced  by  two  millions 

of  paupers,  in  a  land  which  might  with  ease  maintain 

three  times  its  present  number  of  inhabitants.t 

The  second  great  circumstance  which  has  contributed 

15        to  the  steady  progress  and  present  greatness  of  the  British 

Happy  situ-  empire,  is  the  insular  situation  of  Great  Britain,  and  its 

Great  Bri-    happy  position  in  the  European  seas.     Though  the  terri- 

tainforoom-  torial  extent  of  the  British  islands  is  so  inconsiderable,  vet 

merce.  .i  ,.    .  .  .      i  , 

that  of  its  sea-coast  is  comparatively  very  great ;  and 
two  islands  which  embrace  only  122,000  square  English 
miles  of  surface,  are  encircled  by  above  3000  miles  of  sea- 
coast.     The  finest  natural  harbours  in  this  ample  circuit 

•  The  Irish  never  paid  either  the  income  tai,  nor  any  assessed  or  direct 
taxes,  and  do  not  do  so  at  this  hour;  and  the  excise  and  the  custom-house 
duties  were,  till  very  lately,  and  in  some  articles  still  are,  materially  lower 
than  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Great  Britain.  And  above  L. 200,000 
a-year  has  been  paid  for  above  half  a  century  to  the  charitable  establish- 
ments of  Ireland  from  the  public  funds  of  Great  Britain.  whUe  England 
and  Scotland  m;untained  their  own  poor  from  local  taxation. 

•f  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  these  observations  apply  to  the 
Irish  race  as  a  whole,  and  in  that  respect  only.  The  author  is  ^veU  aware 
that  many  men  of  great  talents,  as  well  as  the  most  estimable  character,  arc 
to  be  found  among  tiiem.  But  that  the  description  given  regarding  them 
in  general  is  not  overcharged,  appears  from  the  following  account  of  his 
countrymen,  given  by  the  able  Cathohc  bishop,  Dr  Doyle  : — "  What,"  savs 
he,  addressing  his  flock,  •'  are  the  sources  of  your  evils  ?  A  disregard  of 
yourselves,  springing  out  of  your  own  worthlessness,  your  own  idleness, 
your  own  drunkenness,  your  own  want  of  energy  and  industry  in  improv- 
ing your  own  condition.  These  are  your  vices,  the  fruits  of  long  continu- 
ed and  grinding  oppression,  the  almost  hereditary  vices  of  the  Irish  people. 
Your  situation  never  can  or  will  improve  until  unceasing  industry  succeed 
to  idleness,  until  obedience  to  the  laws  and  self-respect  become  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Irish  people.  Till  then  you  may  complain  of  oppression,  but 
it  will  not  cease.  You  may  rail  at  the  law:  but  it  will  persecute  you.  No 
power  on  earth  can  at  once  remedy  your  evils.  The  Government  and  Le- 
gislature are' endeavouring  to  heal  them,  but  time  is  necessary  for  the  ac- 
oomphshment  of  so  great  a  work.  More  depends  on  you  than  on  acts  of 
Parliament.  All  the  laws  that  ever  were  enacted  would  nut  make  an  idle 
or  a  violent  people  rich  or  happy." — Bishop  Doyle's  Pastoral  Charge, 
1831;  Lords'  Report  on  Tithes,  1»32",  ii.  52. 
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lie  on  the  west  coast.    Milford  haven  in  South  Wales,     chap. 
and  Lanilash  bay  in  the  island  of  Arran,  in  Scotland,  are        ^^ 
both  magnificent  natural  havens,  either  of  which  is  capable       j-c,^. 
of  containing  the  whole  British  navy.    By  far  the  finest 
harbours,  however,  which  nature  has  given  to  the  British 
islands,  are  to  be  found  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  they  lie  ready,  as  it  were,  to  receive  the  whole  trade 
of  the  new  world  in  their  capacious  bosoms.    But  the 
indolence  and  want  of  perseverance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  highly  favoured  regions  have  rendered  them,  hitherto 
at  least,  of  no  service  to  the  community ;  and  the  vast  trade 
of  America  passes  on  to  the  Mersey,  where,  amidst  danger- 
ous shoals,  and  an  open  beach,  industry  and  perseverance 
have  reared  the  now  magnificent  docks  of  Liverpool. 

But  if  in  this  quarter  the  heedlessness  of  man  has 
hitherto  rendered  nugatory  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature, 
in  other  parts  of  the  British  islands,  his  energy  and  vigour         jg 
have  converted  the  apparent  hardships  of  his  situation  Nursery  for 
into  the  elements  of  strength  and  the  source  of  riches,  coasting"" 
Around  the  stormy  and  inhospitable  Hebrides,  and  in  the  trade  and 
dark  and  dangerous  seas  that  flow  round  the  Orkney 
islands,  thirty-five  thousand  hartiy  seamen  are  engaged  in 
fisheries,  which  now  cause  to  flow  into  the  British  empire 
that  stream  of  wealth  which  the  republic  of  Holland  so 
long  drew  from  the  deep-sea  fisheries  in  the  North  Seas. 
The  tempestuous  German  Ocean,  and  iron-bound  east  coast 
of  England,  which  render  a  voyage  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh more  perilous  to  the  inexperienced  navigator  than 
one  to  the  East  Indies,  have  conspired  to  produce  that  in- 
comparable race  of  seamen  in  every  age — the  nursery  of 
tho  British  navy — who  carry  on  the  vast  coasting  trade 
by  which  coal  is  conveyed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to 
the  Thames  ;  while  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Great 
Britain   is   studded  with  active  fishing  stations,   whose 
indefatigable  seamen  supply  the  huge  metropolis  with  the 
delicacies  of  the  table,  and  are  superior  to  any  in  the  world 
in  hardihood  and  daring. 

So  favourable  is  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  for 
foreign  commerce,  that  it  is  recorded  by  the  ancient  his- 
torians, that  when  Carausius,  the  Roman  governor  of  the 
island,  threw  ofi"  the  yoke  of  the  Capitol,  he  succeeded,  by 
means  of  his  fleets,  in  maintaining  his  independence  for 
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Cii  \P.     •sixteen  years,  and  the  future  mistress  of  the  waves,  in 
IX.       Gibbons  wurds,  had  already  assumed  its  station  as  a 

— respectable  maritime  power.     It  is  not  merely  the  extent 

[^  ■  of  its  sea-coast,  and  the  intrepidity  which  necessity  has 
Its  happy  imparted  to  its  seamen,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  supe- 
fore^gn  com-  fiority  ;  it  is  owing,  also,  in  an  equal  degree  to  its  happy 
mcTce.  situation  with  reference  to  external  commerce.  Placed 
midway  between  northern  and  southern  Europe,  the  Eng- 
lish ships  had  only  half  the  distance  to  go  to  supply  the 
wants  of  either,  and  thus  their  vessels  became  the  readiest 
vehicle  by  which  the  productions  of  the  north  and  the  south 
were  mutually  exchanged  for  each  other.  When  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  the  situation 
of  England  was  found  to  be  the  best  adapted  of  any  in 
Europe  for  the  formation  of  a  great  emporium  for  Asiatic 
merchandise  ;  and  thus  it  became,  to  the  destruction 
of  Venice,  the  centre  of  that  lucrative  traffic  which  in 
every  age  has  constituted  the  principal  source  of  com- 
mercial greatness.  When  America  was  gradually  peopled 
with  British  descendants,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  new  world  opened  a  market  for 
manufacturing  industry  greater  than  any  other  in  exist- 
ence, the  British  isles  still  remained  in  the  very  front  of 
the  traffic,  and  their  cliffs  formed  the  first  landmarks  to 
the  Transatlantic  mariner  on  approaching  the  European 
shores.  Thus  Great  Britain,  alike  by  its  situation,  its 
advantages,  and  its  dangers,  was  fitted  by  nature  for  com- 
mercial greatness  ;  and  the  empire  of  the  seas  was  in  a 
1  Gibbon  c.  Manner  forced  upon  it  by  Providence,  as  a  part  of  the 
li.  vol.  i.  mysterious  design  going  forward  for  the  colonisation  and 
peopling  of  the  earth.^ 

But  if  this  object  is  apparent  from  the  external  situation 

,g         of  the  British  isles,  what  shall  be  said  to  the  astonishing 

And  vast      mines  of  wealth  which  they  contain  in  their  bosom  1  It  is 

riches^        in  them  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  found  treasures 

far  exceeding  those  of  Mexico  or  Peru.    Valueless  to  the 

unskilled  barbarian,  unknown  during  many  subsequent 

ages  of  national  advancement,  they  have  come  to  yield 

boundless  streams  of  wealth  to  reward  civilised  industry, 

and  contaiji  the  elements  of  the  greatest  achievements  to 

the  ceaseless  eiforts  of  practised  knowledge.  Across  England 

there  runs,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  dipping  towards  the 
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south-west,  a  troad  belt  of  coal  and  ironstone.    Similar     chap, 
strata  in  Scotland  lie  beneath  the  basins  of  the  Clyde  and        ^^- 
the  Forth  ;  and  these  valuable  seams,  often  in  close  juxta-       j-yg." 
position  to  each  other,  at  once  furnish  the  means  of  obtain- 
ino-  the  great  moving  power  of  Steam,  which  subsequent 
dii^coveries  liave  rendered  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
manufecturing  opulence,  and  the  materials  of  the  most       • 
extensive  and  durable  manufacture  which  the  wants  of 
man  require  in  civilised  life.*     It  is  to  the  presence  of 
those    invaluable  elements  of  manufacturing  greatness, 
that  the  fabrics  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  South  "Wales 
in  the  southern,  and  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire  in  the 
northern  division  of  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  ascribed ;  their 
astonishing  present  magnitude  demonstrates  the  vast  influ- 
ence of  these  subterraneous  treasures,  when  applied  to 
tlit'ir  destined  purpose  by  human  knowledge  and  indus- 
try.    The  approach  to  this  mineral  region  is  indicated  by 
its  prodigious  population,  its  boundless  wealth,  its  pro- 
vinces of  houses ;  but  with  them  are  connected,  as  usual 
in  human  affairs,  the  prolific  seeds  of  evil.     Agriculture, 
overlooked  for  the  gambling  speculations  of  commerce,  is 
generally  neglected;  tall  chimneys  every  where  attest  the 
frequent  steam-engine  ;  the  sky  is  loaded  with  sulphurous 
clouds  ;  pallid  countenances,  and  diminutive  forms,  indi- 
cate the  long-continued  influence  of  unhealthy  employ- 
ments :    the  jails  are  loaded  with  criminals,  the  spirit- 
cellars  with  profligates  ;  female  virtue  and  usefulness  are 
lost  amidst  the  fatal  precociousness  of  labour.     Wealth 
acciunulates  and  men  decay  ;  and  the  universal  thirst  for 
excitement  and  riches  spreads  corruption,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  ruin.t 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  war,  and  of  these  causes, 
have  now  arisen  to  such  an  astonishing  pitch  of  greatness,  n 

•  Sixty  years  ajo  James  Watt  said,  speaking  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of 
Gl:isgovv— "  The  manufacturers  Of  Glasgow  are  quite  ivrong  in  seeking  the 
materials  for  their  fabrics  in  America :  their  cotton  is  to  be  found  under 
tlieir  o^rn  feet."  Subsequent  times  have  abundantly  firoved  the  sagacity  of 
tlie  ]>roi)liecy.  There  arc  now  sixty-five  blast  furnaces  in  Lanarkshire, 
consuming  annually  6'i0.000  tons  of  coal,  and  producing  260,000  tons  of 
iron.  This  immense  manufacture  is  almost  entirely  the  growth  of  the 
last  fifteen  years. — See  Dr  Watt's  Statistics  of  Glasgow,  Lanarkshire,  p.  57, 
a  most  curious  and  valuable  work. 

•f  The  following  List  exhibits  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  Empire,  according  to  the  census  of  1841.  Their  magnitude  may 
well  excite  astonishment,  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  vast 
VOL.  III.  O 
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CHAP. 
IX. 


17!/2. 

19. 
Prodigious 
growth  of 
the  maiiu- 


were  in  1792,  when  the  contest  commenced,  comparatively 
speaking  in  a  state  of  infancy.  If  the  exports,  imports, 
and  shipping  of  three  years  ending  with  5th  January 
1792,  be  compared  with  what  tliey  had  respectively 
reached  fifty  years  afterwards,  they  appear  each  to  have 
tripled  ;  a  prodigious  increase,  and  amply  explaining 'the 
tacture|and  duplication  of  population  during  the  same  period.*     It 

COTTHHGrC© 

of  Britain,  may  Safely  be  affirmed,  that  this  half  century  exhibits  a 
progress  in  commerce  and  opulence  in  the  British  Empire, 
which  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But  it 
is  impossible  now  to  contemplate  it  without  the  deepest 
apprehension.  The  social  balance  has  become  overloaded 
on  the  side  of  urban  labour.  An  amount  of  population  has 
now  come  to  depend  on  the  precarious  and  fluctuating  in- 
terests of  commerce,  which  exceeds  any  thing  yet  witnessed 
among  men,  and  has  induced  that  unstable  equilibrium  in 
the  state,  which  threatens,  in  the  event  of  any  serious 
external  disasters  or  internal  convulsions,  the  most  dread- 
ful calamities. 

Tho.^e  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  foreign  commerce  and 
manufac|ur'es  as  the  main  source  of  the  wealth  and  gran- 
increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures.    In  1792  London  was  not  half,  the 
other  cities  not  a  fourth,  of  their  present  size. 
Population  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1 841; — 


The  MetropoUs,       .         .      1,873,677 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,          .        49,860 

Manchester,    Salford,    and 

Hull, 41,629 

suburbs,       .         .         .        296,183 

York  city, .         .         .         .        28,842 

Liverpool,        .         .         .        286,487 

Birmingham  and  suburbs,      182,922 

Edinburgh    city,    (including 

Leeds,      ....         152,054 

North  and  South  Leith,)      166,450 

Bristol,    ....         122,296 

Glasgow,  city  and  suburbs,     274,556 

Plymouth,        .         .         .           80,059 

Paisley,      ....         60,487 

Sheffield,           .         .         .           68,186 

Aberdeen,          .        .         .        64,767 

Rochdale  (part  of  parish)          67,889 

Dundee,     ....        62.794 

Norwich,          .         .         .           62,344 

Greenock,          .         .         .        36,936 

•  Table  showing  the  exports,  imports,  and  shipping  of  Great  Britain  in 
1789,  !790,  and  1791,  and  1S39,  1840,  1841,  respectively. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Declared  Value 
of  Exports. 

Tons  British 
Sliipping. 

17S9 
1790 
1791 

.£18,372,149 
18,921,347 

19,G59,8.'i8 

.£22.147.361 
2.3.021,472 
24,904,851 

^29.346391 
29,862,112 
29,671,462 

1.272.114 
1.321.231 
1,363,483 

1839 
1840 
1841 

62,004.000 
67,432.964 
64,377,962 

IIC.198,716 
116,479,678 
116,903,668 

53,233,-^80 
51,406,430 
51,634,323 

3,000,000 
3.512,480 
3,619,850 

. — Pari.  Papers,  1843.  and  Mr  Ax>dikgton*s  Finance  Resolutiom,  1801; 
Pari.  Mist.  xixv.  1563. 
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dour  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  not      chap. 
only  in  1793,  when  the  war  broke  out,  but  even  at  this        i^- 
time,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  increase  they  have       ^.^.^  ' 
since  undergone,  these  sources  of  opulence  bear  but  a  small        o^ 
proportion  to  that  which  is  derived  from  the  cultivation  Andstm 
of  the  soil.     The  total  amount  of  British  manufactures  ^nt  oTits^" 
annually  produced  is  in  value  about  .£180,000,000,  of  which  a&riculturaJ. 
only  £47,000,000  is  taken  olF  by  the  whole  external  trade 
of  the  world  put  together,  while  no  less  than  .£133,000,000 
is  consumed  in  the  home  market ;  and  of  the  foreign  con- 
sumption, fully  a  third  is  absorbed  by  the  British  Colonies, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.     So  that  the  home  and 
colonial  trade  is  to  the  whole  foreign  put  together  as 
5  to  1.*     And,  while  the  total  produce  of  manufactures 
is  £180,000,000  annually,  and  of  mines  and  minerals 
£13,776,000,  the  amount  of  agricultural  produce  annually 
extracted  from  the  soil  is  not  less  than  £300,000,000 ;  or 
above  a  half  more  than  the  whole  manufactures  and  mines 
put  together. 

In  truth,  though  less  noticed  than  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  commercial  greatness,  the  marvel  of  British  agriculture        ji 
exceeds  all  other  marvels  in  this  land  of  wonders.   Perhaps  Marvels  of 
there  never  was  a  country  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  fJricuUure. 
soil  has  been  exposed  to  so  severe  a  strain  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  for  the  last  half  century,  or  in  which  it 
has  so  wonderfully  kept  pace,  during  the  whole  period, 
■with  the  wants  of  the  community.    Not  only  has  it  been 

•  Masufactures  ahd  Mines  in  1840. 
For  manufapturing  exportation,  .  .  L. 47,257,766 

For  home  markets,  .  .  .  133,500,000 


Total  manufactures,  .  .L.I  80,757,766 

Mines  and  minerals,  ....  13,776,286 


Manufactures  and  mines,  .  .  L. 194,534,052 

Agricultural  Produce. 

19,1 3r.,000  arable  acres,  at  L. 7  each,            .  .  L.133,945,000 

27,0(10,(100  acres  of  meadows,  at  L.6  each,  .  162,000,0(J0 

15,000,000  do.  of  wastes,                   .            .  .  5,000,000 

L.300,945.000 

Exports  of  manufactures  to  British  Colonies,  .  10,.5(i0.000 

Home  consumption,             .            .            .  133.500,000 


Home  and  Colonial,  .  L.l 5(1,000.000 

AU  the  rest  of  the  world,     .  .  30,757,766 

— See  Spackman's  Stnt.   Tahtea  for  1842,  p.  45,  fa  most  useful  work;)  and 

Porter's  Prog,  of  Nation,  i.  177. 
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CHAP,  called  upon,  in  an  old  state,  with  a  territory  narrow  and 
IX.  wholly  appropriated,  to  keep  pace  with  an  increase  of 
population  which  has  doubled  in  that  time,  and  an 
increase  of  horses  and  the  wants  of  luxury,  which  have 
advanced  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  but  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  constant  abstraction  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise into  the  more  tempting  transactions  of  commerce 
and  manufacti;res,  then  advancing  in  the  same  community 
with  unheard  of  rapidity.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  constant 
and  increasing  strain  upon  its  produce,  and  abstraction  of 
the  capital  Avhich  should  sustain  it,  the  agriculture  of  the 
British  islands  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of  the 
community,  and  until  the  late  unprecedented  occurrence 
oi  five  bad  harvests  in  succession,  the  average  amount  of 
foreign  grain  imported  was  steadily  diminishing,  and  at 
length  had  become  a  perfect  trifle.*  And  while  a  deluded 
generation  was  believing  the  doctrine,  that  population  in 
the  later  stages  of  society  has  a  tendency  to  increase  faster 
than  food  can  be  provided  for  it,  Nature  was  silently,  in 
that  very  community,  rebuking  their  error,  and  furnishing 
decisive  demonstration  of  its  fallacy.  For  at  the  time  that, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  surrounded  by  the  virgin 
riches  of  the  Far- West,  seven  cultivators  were  required  to 
raise  surplus  produce  sufficient  for  one  manufacturer,  on 
the  narrow  territory  and  amidst  the  crowded  population  of 
Britain,  one  agriculturist  was  raising  food  sufficient'  for 
three  manufacturers  ;  in  other  words,  in  the  old  and  dense 
community,  the  power  of  labour  in  producing  food  for 
other  classes  of  society  was  one  and  twenty  times  Avhat 
it  was  in  the  young  and  advancing  one.t 

The  government  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  supposed 
by  theoretical  observers  to  have  been,  anterior  to  the  great 

•  Annual  Average  of  Foreign  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain — 
1801  to  1810,  .  .  .  600,946  quarters. 

1811  to  1820,  .  .  .  458,578       ... 

1821  to  1830,  .  .  .  534.992       ... 

1831  to  1835,  .  .  .  398,509       ... 

1835  to  1840,  .  .  .  1,99'J,548       ... 

Five  bad  years  in  succession. 
— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i.  146  :  and  Pari.  Tahles,  ix.  548. 

f  Agriculturists  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  America,    2,092,250 
All  other  classes,  ......  287,751 

Or  about  7  to  V.     . 
Agriculturists  all  over  America,  ....         3,717,758 

All  other  classes,  ....••  1,0 1 8,680 

Or  about  3J  to  I. 
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change  of  1832,  a  mixed  constitution,  in  which  the  crown,      chap. 
the  nobles,  and  the  commons  mutually  checked  and  coun-        in- 


teracted each  other,  was  in  reality  an  aristocracy,  having  a       ^-92. 
sovereign  for  the  executive,  disguised  under  the  popular        22. 
forms  of  a  republic.    The  system  of  separate  powers  con-  ^J^j^^"^*'' 
trolling  and  limiting  each  other,  sounds  well  in  theory.  Great  Bri- 
but  in  practice  it  induces  an  immediate  stoppage  of  the  *'^"'- 
most  important  functions  of  government.    England  had 
enough  of  it  from  1832  to  1840.     But  although  the  prac- 
tical  direction  of  aflfairs  was,  by  the  old  constitution, 
generally  vested  in  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  yet  was 
the  spirit  of  the  country  so  essentially  democratic,  and  so 
large  the  intermixture  of  popular  institutions  which  had 
grown  up  under   the    monarchy,   that  a  strong   check 
existed  on  the  power  of  the  magnates,  which  in  periods 
of  excitement  became  irresistible,  and  always  operated  as 
a  powerful  restraint  on  the  abuses  into  which  that  form 
of  government  has  a  tendency  to   run.     The  close,  or 
nomination  boroughs,  long  so  much  the  object  of  invective, 
had  become,  situated  as  the  British  Empire  was,  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  its  constitution  :   for  they  furnished 
an  inlet  to  commercial  and  colonial  wealth,  which  practi- 
cally represented  their  interests,  and  prevented  the  selfish 
views  of  the  dominant  island  from  resulting  in  excessive 
oppression   on  the    unrepresented  distant  dependencies. 
They  furnished  a  ready  entrance  to  talent  which  might 

Agricultural  families  in  Great  Britain  in  1831,              .  961,134 

AU  other  classes, 2,453,041 

3,414,175 
Or  about  1  agriculturist  to  2§  other  classes.     By  the  census  of  1841,  the 
proportion  of  agriculturists  to  other  classes  is  about  1  to  7,  the  numbers 
being  as  follows  : — 

Fngaped        Consumers  dependant     Consumers  dependant  on 
in  Agriculture.  on  AgriciUture.  Manufactures  and 

Manufacturers. 


England, 

Wales, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Islands, 

1,157,816 
103,632 
229,337 

1,844,696 
8,493 

7,540,543 

650,748 

1,I59,2:.9 

4,15S,^01 

95,564 

6,296,779 

157,223 

1,231,588 

2,171,627 

19,983 

3,343,974 

13,604,915 

9,877,200 
13,604,915 

'^ofiood'^''"'^^!     3,343,974  Consumers  of  food,     23,482,115 

See  Portkr's  Progress  of  Nation,  i.  59;  and  Census  of  1841 ;  and  American 
Centtu  \8i\. 
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CHAP,  disdaiu  the  arts  requisite  to  win  the  suffrages  of  a  nume- 
IX.  reus  constituency,  and  they  admitted  a  body  of  men 
into  the  legislature  who  had  the  invaluable  quality  of 
independence,  for  many  of  them  had  purchased  their 
seats.  A  legislature  entirely  composed  of  such  men  would 
be  highly  objectionable,  because  it  would  be  destitute  of 
the  element  of  popular  representation ;  but  a  certain 
number  was  an  invaluable  addition  to  an  assembly  ruling 
a  vast  multitude  of  distant  dependencies,  with  interests 
adverse  to  those  of  the  dominant  people  in  the  heart  of 
the  empire :  and  time  will  show  whether  any  thing  has 
been  gained  by  subjecting  the  whole  legislature  to  the 
direct  nomination  of  numbers  in  the  British  islands. 
Society  existed  in  Great  Britain,  when  the  war  com- 
23  menced,  in  a  form  which  had  never  before  been  witnessed 
Aspect  of  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  which  may  well 
thrBriUsh  arrcst  attention ;  for  it  never  will  be  seen  in  it  again, 
islands  at  Manufactures  and  commerce,  though  considerable  and 
t  m  peno  .  jjjgj-g^gjjjg^  were  as  nothing  to  what  they  have  since 
become  :  not  only  did  the  strength  of  the  state  consist,  as 
it  still  does,  in  the  land,  but  the  national  feelings  and 
customs  were  formed  by  its  attachments.  Commercial 
fabrics  existed  in  many  quarters ;  numerous  towns  were 
rising  on  all  sides  ;  but  their  influence  was  felt  rather  in 
the  quickened  sale  of  produce,  and  the  stimulus  given  to 
general  wealth  and  agricultural  industry,  than  in  any 
change  they  had  effected  in  the  national  habits  or  disposi- 
tions. The  heart  of  the  nation  was  still  in  the  country  ; 
and  a  variety  of  circumstances  had  given  it  a  peculiar  and 
delightful  character.  The  long  security  from  foreign  war- 
fare or  domestic  dissension  ;  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
the  yeomanry  with  a  view  to  parliamentary  influence : 
the  passion  for  field  sports,  which  seems  indelible  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  had  combined  to  make  the  nobles 
and  landholders  almost  universally  reside  upon  their 
estates.  The  principal  ones  had  houses  in  London  or 
Edinburgh,  but  their  homes  were  in  the  country.  Their 
libraries,  their  pictures,  their  palaces,  their  tombs,  their 
hearts  were  there.  Thus  tliey  were  identified  in  feeling, 
interest,  and  amusements  with  the  rural  population  ;  and 
a  feeling  had  grown  up  between  them  akin  to  that  which 
subsisted  in  La  Vendee  between  the  seigneurs  and  peasants. 
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They  followed  the  same  hounds,  joined  in  the  same  festi-  chap. 
vities,  sat  in  the  same  church,  were  carried  at  last  to  ^^- 
the  same  churchyard.  One  common  faith  united  the  rich  j-^g. 
and  the  poor.  The  graceful  steeple  of  the  parish  church 
frequently  arose  from  amidst  the  oaks  of  the  nobleman's 
park,  and  his  younger  -brother  held  the  living.  He  visited 
the  poor  in  their  affliction  ;  he  joined  the  rich  in  their 
festivity ;  he  was  the  link  wliich  united  the  extremes  of 
society,  too  apt  in  the  progress  of  opulence  to  be  severed 
from  each  other.  The  counties  were  covered  with  manor- 
houses,  the  fields  with  cottages ;  fearless  industrious  poverty 
spread  into  nature  ;  haughty  opulence  sought  to  improve 
its  beauties.  The  abundance  of  enclosures  and  hedge-row 
timber  gave  the  country  the  appearance  of  a  continued 
forest;  but  the  frequent  green  meadow,  trim  garden, 
flowering  orchard,  and  ornamented  cottage,  bespoke  the 
abode  of  happy  and  contented  man. 

A  monarch  was  on  the  tlirone  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
stormy  period  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast.  With  little  24. 
education,  and  no  great  acquired  information,  George  III.  ^J^^J'^^J''''"- 
had  yet  that  solid  judgment,  that  native  sagacity,  which  oeurge  ui. 
so  often  compensates  all  other  deficiencies,  and  for  the 
want  of  which  all  the  most  laboured  accomplishments  can 
seldom  afford  any  compensation.  Simple  in  his  tastes, 
correct  and  decorous  in  his  manners,  essentially  patriotic 
in  his  affections,  he  faithfully  represented  the  feelings  of 
the  best  part  of  the  British  people.  Though  he  frequently, 
from  the  effects  of  external  disaster  or  internal  faction, 
became,  for  a  time,  the  object  of  vehement  obloquy  to  the 
noisy  multitude,  yet  these  ebullitions  were  transient,  and 
he  never  failed,  erelong,  to  regain  that  favour  with  the 
unthinking  many,  which  he  never  lost  with  the  thinking 
few.  He  was  a  more  valuable  king  of  England,  at  that 
period,  than  one  with  more  shining  talents  or  extensive 
knowledge  might  have  been  ;  for  he  was  in  less  danger  of 
being  swept  away  by  philosophical  theories  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  or  delusions  which  arose  out  of  views  that 
he  did  nut  possess.  His  temper  was  obstinate ;  but, 
directed  by  good  sense,  this  peculiarity  seldom  led  him 
into  error,  and  often  was  productive  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage. He  was  the  very  opposite  of  Louis  XVI. ;  without 
his  philosophic  speculation,  with  less  unforoseeing  plii- 
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CHAP,     lanthropy,    he    had    incomparably   more    firmness    and 
IX.       resolution.* 

}^92  Nine  years  of  peace  had  enabled  Great  Britain  to  recover, 

in  a  great  degree,  the  losses  and  exhaustion  of  the  Ameri- 
state  of  can  war.  If  she  had  lost  one  empire  in  the  Western,  she 
Great  Bri-  j^ad  gained  another  in  the  Eastern  world :  the  wealth  of 
India  began  tu  pour  into  her  bosom ;  and  a  little  island  in 
the  west  of  Europe  already  exercised  a  sway  over  realms 
more  extensive  than  the  arms  of  Rome  had  reduced  to 
subjection.  A  vast  revenue,  amounting  to  ^7,000,000 
annually,  was  already  derived  from  her  Indian  posses- 
sions ;  and,  although  nearly  the  whole  of  this  great  sum 
was  absorbed  in  their  costly  establishment,  yet  her  rulers 
already  looked  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the  period, 
now  never  likely  to  be  realised,  when  the  empire  of  Hin- 
dostan,  instead  of  being  as  heretofore  a  burden,  should  be 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  ruling  state,  and  the  wealth  of 
India  really  become  that  mine  of  gold  to  Britain,  which 
it  had  long  proved  to  numbers  of  her  children.  Her 
national  debt,  amounting  to  £244,000,000,  and  occasioning 
an  annual  charge  of  .£9,317,000,  was  indeed  a  severe  bur- 
den upon  the  industry  of  the  people ;  and  the  taxes,  though 
light  in  comparison  of  what  have  been  imposed  in  later 
times,  were  still  felt  as  oppressive.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
I  Ann.  Reg.  r^sources  of  the  state  had  augmented  to  an  extraordinary 
ixxiii.  163.  degree  during  the  repose  which  had  prevailed  since  the 
conclusion  of  the' former  contest.^ 

Commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  had  rapidly 

^g         increased  ;  the  trade  with  the  independent  states  of  JSTorth 

Revenues,    America,  had  been  found  to  exceed  what  had  been  en- 

andlTavar^  j°>'^*^  "^'^^^  them  when  in  a  state  of  colonial  dependence  ; 

forces.         and  the  incessant  exertions  of  every  individual  to  better  his 

condition,  had  produced  a  surprising  effect  upon  the  accu- 

•  An  eminent  instance  of  tlijs  had  recently  occurred.  When  London 
was  in  flames  during  the  dreadful  riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon  in  1780, 
and  the  cabinet  was  assembled  to  deliberate  on  what  should  be  done,  an 
order  to  the  military  to  fire  upon  the  people,  if  in  the  act  of  breaking  into 
or  destroying,  was  made  out :  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  cabinet 
ministers  declined  to  sign  it,  from  doubts  as  to  its  legality.  Upon  this  the 
King  asked  the  attorney-general  ( N^edderburn)  "If  the  order  was  agree- 
able to  the  law  of  England."  The  .\ttorney  replied  that  it  was.  "  Give  me 
the  papers,"  cried  the  monarch,  ■'  and  I  will  sign  it  myself."  He  did  so ;  the 
troops  immediately  acted  upon  it.  and  in  six  hours  the  devastation  was  at 
an  end.  But  George  III.  was  ready  in  his  riding-school,  if  tranquillity  had 
not  been  restored,  to  have  ridden  at  the  head  of  his  guards  into  his  burning 
capital. — Wbaxalls  Memoirs,  i.  356,  357. 
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mulation  of  capital  and  the  state  of  public  credit.     The     chap. 
three  per  cents,  from  57,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  risen        ^^• 
to  90 ;  and  the  overflowing  wealth  of  the  capital  was  already       jjgg. 
finding  its  way  into  the  most  circuitous  foi'eign  trades,  and 
hazardous  distant  investments.      The   national   revenue 
amounted  to  ;£l 6,000,000,  and  the  army  included  32,000 
soldiers  in  the  British  isles  in  the  pay  of  government, 
besides  an  equal  force  in  the  East  Indies  maintained  by 
the  Company,  and  thirty-six  regiments  of  yeomanry.    But 
these  forces  were  rapidly  augmented  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and,  before  1796,  the  regular  ai-my  of 
Britain  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  men, 
including  forty-two  thousand  militia.     More  than  half  of 
this  force,  however,  was  required  for  the  service  of  the  iJom  i.  2.=iO 
colonies  ;  and  experience  has  proved,  that  Britain  can  ^x^.  m. 
never  collect  above  forty  thousand  men  at  any  one  point  Report  of 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.     The  real  strength  of  England  committee, 
consisted  in  her  inexhaustible  wealth,  in  the  public  spirit  ^l^y  i**- 
and  energy  of  her  people,  in  the  moral  influence  of  cen-  papers. 
turies  of  glory,  and  in  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  1^''^,^^^  j^' 
of  the  line,  which  gave  her  the  undisputed  command  of  App.  247. 
the  seas.i  * 

But,  though  abounding  in  all  the  resources,  England,  at 
this  period,  Jiad  little  of  the  moral  strength  so  necessary         27. 
in  war.     During  the  disastrous  contest  in  America,  the  Depression 
national  glory  had  been  seriously  tarnished.     Two  large  tiouai spirit, 
armies  had   laid  down  their  arms  to  the  enemy ;   and  and  abuses 

,  ,        .      11  the  aiuiy. 

even  the  ancient  supremacy  or  the  seas  seemed  to  be  m 
hazard,  when  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
rode  triumphant  in  the  British  Channel.    The  glorious 

•  The  British  Navy  on  5th  January  1792  contained — 

Fit  for  Service.         Old  and  Uuard  Ships.        Total. 
Line,  115  38  153 

Frigjites,  84  5  89 

— James's  \aval  History.     I.  Appenfl.  2J7. 

The  European  powers  had  tiie  foUowing  naval  establishments  at  this 
time  : — 

Line.  Lioe. 

England,  .  153  Holland,  ,  28 

France*  .  86  Denmark,  .  24 

Spain,  .  .  68  Portugal,  .  13 

Russia,  .  36  Turkey,  Naples,  &o.     13 

Abstract — 

British,  .  153 

Other  Powers,  .  268 

Halauce  against  England,  115 
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CHAP,  defence  of  Gibraltar  had  alone  maintained  the  ancient 
IX.  celebrity  of  the  English  land  forces  ;  the  splendid  victory 
,;92_  of  the  12th  April,  under  Rodney,  vindicated  the  ancient 
prowess  of  her  seamen.  Nor  was  either  the  army  ur  the 
navy  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  any  early  success  probable 
in  any  new  contest.  Abuses  of  the  most  flagrant  descrip- 
tion existed  in  every  department  of  the  army :  young  men 
were  appointed  to  commissions  by  purchase,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  parliamentary  influence,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  their  profession  ;  promotion  was  seldom  awarded 
to  real  merit  ;  and  no  academies  or  schools  were  in  exist- 
ence to  teach  the  inexperienced  officer  even  the  rudiments 
of  the  military  art.*  It  was  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  that  the  British  army  was  improved, 
and  her  commanders  rendered  capable  of  turning  to  good 
1  jom  i.  account  that  undaunted  courage,  which  in  every  age 
has  formed  the  honourable  characteristic  of  the  British 
people.! 

England,  like  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe,  had 
20  slumbered  on,  contented,  prosperous,  and  for  the  most 
Slumber  of  part  inglorious,  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
mhirduring  bright  aurora  with  which  it  was  ushered  in,  in  the  days  of 
tiie  eif;h.  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  had  aS'orded  no  true  promise  of 
tury.  the  general  character  of  the  political  era  which  follow-ed. 

The  fierce  passions,  the  heart-stirring  feeling.*,  the  endu- 
ring energy  of  the  civil  wars,  had  passed  into  the  page  of 
history,  and,  with  the  licentious  profligacy  of  Charles  II., 
were  pictured  only  in  contemporary  annals,  or  the  reflec- 
tive mirror  of  the  national  theatre.  "  The  period,"  says 
Mackintosh,  "  from  the  English  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, was  the  golden  age  of  authentic  history.  Govern- 
ments were  secure  :  nations  tranquil,  improvement  rapid, 
manners  mild,  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  age. 
The  English  nation,  wiiich  possessed  the  greatest  of  all 
human  blessings,  a  wisely  constructed  popular  govern- 
ment, necessarily  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  every  other 
benefit.  The  tranquillity  of  that  fortunate  period  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  of  those  calamitous  or  even  extraor- 

•  To  such  a  length  was  this  system  carried,  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
infants  to  obtain  commissions  in  the  cradle,  and  draw  pay  regularly  for  six- 
teen  years  before  they  joined  their  corps.  The  well-known  story  in  Scot- 
land when  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  nursery,  "  Oh,  it's  only  the  Major 
roaring  for  hXF  parriteh  ! "  shows  how  common  this  abuse  had  become  in 
faoiiiies  uf  iudueace. 
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dinary  events  which  excite  the  imagination  and  inflame     chap. 
the  passions."'*     The  administration  of  Chatham,  and  the        ^^• 
victories  of  Frederick,  alone  cast  a  fleeting  lustre  over  the       1792. 
general  monotony  of  the  period ;  but  even  their  glories 
were  the  result  of  the  ambition  of  kings  or  the  rivalry  of 
cabinets,  and  partook  not  of  the  profound  interest  of  the 
theological  contests  which  had  preceded,  or  the  political 
struggles  which  followed  them.     The  strife  of  religion  had 
ceased,  that  of  equality  had  not  commenced  ;  between  the 
two  thtn-e  intervened  a  long  repose  of  a  hundred  years, 
illustrated  by  few  glories,  stained  by  still  fewer  crimes, 
during  which  the  fervour  springing  from  the  former  great 
convulsion  insensibly  expired,  and  the  seeds  destined  to 
produce  a  still  fiercer  collision  were  gradually  ripening  to 
maturity. 

It  was  a  generally  received  opinion  among  the  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  of  this  period,  that  society  had  at        29. 
length  assumed  a  settled  and  permanent  form,  that  all  ^"^""of",^;. 
the  great  causes  of  discord  had  been  extinguished,  and  that  losophev's  .m 
history  would  never  again  have  to  commemorate  the  vehe-  orimmtn"'^ 
ment  contentions  and  tragic  incidents  which  had  arisen  in  affairs. 
an  early  period  of  human  existence.    Adam  Smith  ob- 
served, that  while  the  population  of  America  was  doubling 
every  five-and-twenty  years,  that  of  Europe  was  slumber- 
ing on  with  an  increase  which  would  hardly  arrive  at  the 
same  result  in  five  hundred  ;  while  Gibbon  lamented  that 
the  period  of  interesting  incident  was  past,  and  that  the 
modern  historian  would  never  again  have  to  record  the 
moving  events  and  dismal  catastrophes  of  ancient  story. 
Such  were  the  anticipations  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age,  on  the  verge  of  a  period  destined  to  be  illustrated  by 
the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  the  constancy  of  Pitt,  and  the 
triumphs  of  Nelson  ;  when  the  himian  race,  mowed  down 
by  the  merciless  sword  of  Napoleon,  was  to  spring  up  again 
with  an  elasticity  almost  equalling  the  far-famed  rapidity 
of  Transatlantic  increase,  t 

The  opinions  of  the  country,  as  might  have  been  expected 
on  so  great  an  event,  were  divided  on  the  French  lievolu- 

•  Mackintosh's  Works,  ii.  512. 

•f  The  population  of  Prussia  is  now  doubling  in  26;  that  of  Britain  in  52; 
that  of  Austria  in  69;  that  of  France  in  105;  that  of  Russia  in  66  years. 
— Dcpis,  force  Com.  de  France,!.  36. 
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CHAP.     tion.      The  young,  the  ardent,  the  philosophical,  were 
IX-       sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  its  success  ;  a  new  era 
J-  seemed  to  have  dawned  upon  the  world  ;  from  the  rise  of 

freedom  in  that  great  empire,  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and 
Views  of  the  the  bonds  of  superstition,  appeared  to  be  dropping  from 
^le  ReA*oiu-  ^^^  hands  of  the  human  race.  It  was  not  merely  the 
tion.  factious,  the  restless,  and  the  ambitious,  who  entertained 

these  opinions ;  they  were  shared  by  many  of  the  best 
and  wisest  of  men  ;  and  in  England  it  might  with  truth 
1  Bot.  i.  70.  be  said,  as  an  eloquent  historian  has  ob.served  of  Europe 
in  general,^  that  the  friends  of  the  French  Revolution 
comprised  at  that  period  the  most  enlightened  and  gene- 
rous of  the  community.  It  was  not  then  that  its  tendency 
was,  or  could  be,  generally  perceived.  But  though  the 
highlj"  educated  classes  generally  inclined  to  these  opinions, 
those  entertaining  extreme  views  were  comparatively  in- 
considerable in  number.  The  vast  majority  of  the  nation 
were  decidedly  loyal ;  in  the  country  almost  invariably 
so.  The  confirmed  democrats  in  Great  Britain  at  that 
1  luirke.viii.  period  Were  by  no  means  numerous.  They  were  estimated 
110, 141.  ])y  ]vir  Burke,  who  was  noways  inclined  to  diminish  the 
dangers  of  the  time,  at  eighty  thousand.^ 

But  if  the  changes  in  France  were  regarded  with  favour 
31  by  one,  they  were  looked  on  with  utter  horror  by  another 
And  of  the  class  of  the  commuiiity.  The  majority  of  the  aristocratic 
body,  all  the  adherents  of  the  church,  all  the  holders  of 
oflSce  under  the  monarchy,  in  general  the  great  bulk  of 
the  opulent  ranks  of  society,  beheld  them  with  apprehen- 
sion or  aversion.  Many  of  those  who  had  life  before  them, 
rejoiced  in  the  changes  which  society  seemed  about  to 
tindergo ;  those  who  had  passed  through  it,  trembled  at  their 
approach  :  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  had  no  fears  of 
the  consequences  of  innovation ;  those  who  had  acquired,  or 
inherited  much,  were  justly  apprehensive  that  they  would 
be  the  first  objects  of  spoliation.  Such  were  the  general 
divisionsof  opinion  prevalent  in  Britain  ;  but  of  course  these 
opinions  were  modified  by  the  temper  or  habits  of  thought 
in  different  individuals,  and  the  partisans  of  innovation 
numbered  many  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  noble 
families  among  their  supporters.  There  will  always  be 
found  a  certain  portion,  generally  a  small  minority,  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  from  the  various  motives  of  ambition, 
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jealousy,  envy,  delusion,  discontent,  or  insolvency,  will      chap. 
break  off  from  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  and  put        ^X- 
themselves  at  the  head  of  any  popular  movement.     In       j^go. 
them  the  most  dangerous,  because  the  most  influential, 
and  least  suspected,  leaders  of  it,  are  to  be  found. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  party  was  Mr  Fox,  the  eloquent 
and  illustrious  champion  of  freedom  in  every  part  of  the  32 
world.  Descended  of  a  noble  family,  which  combined  Early  his- 
political  distinction  with  literary  talent,  he  seemed  born  fJx.°*^  ^ 
to  wield  both  the  mighty  levers  which  move  mankind. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland, 
whose  great  talents  raised  him  to  the  situation  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  "War  department  during  the  Seven  Years'  War ; 
and  who  was  long  the  antagonist  of  Mr  Pitt,  afterwards 
Lord  Chatham.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  refined 
and  cultivated  taste,  as  well  as  forensic  ability,  took  infi- 
nite pains  with  the  education  of  young  Fox,  whose  great 
talents  were  soon  conspicuous.  Unfortunately  his  excessive 
indulgence  to  his  son  gave  too  early  a  development  to  his 
dissipated  propensities,  which  were  as  precocious  as  his 
power  of  acquiring  languages  ;  and  when  he  set  out  on  his 
travels  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  already  a  deep  game- 
ster, an  experienced  rake,  and  excessively  expensive  in  his 
dress  and  habits.  Distinction  was  his  constant  passion  :  in 
youth  he  sought  it  by  elegance  in  attire  or  extravagance 
in  expenditure  ;  in  maturer  years  by  oratorical  power 
and  the  lead  of  a  party.  He  returned  from  the  Continent 
in  1767  deeplyin  debt,  a  thorough  libertine,  but  without  any 
diminution  of  his  elegant  tastes  or  natural  powers.*  In 
1768  he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Medhurst  in 
Sussex,  and  made  his  first  speech  on  a  petition  of  the 
celebrated  democrat  Wilkes.  His  great  powers  of  speaking 
soon  made  themselves  conspicuous,  and  early  attracti'd 
the  notice  of  the  author  of  Junius,  who,  in  his  celebrated 
Letters,  warmly  praised  the  rising  orator.  Down  to  1772 
he  voted  in  general  with  Ministers,  though  his  independent 
disposition  was  on  many  occasions  conspicuous;  but  in  LifeofK-.x, 
that  year  he  united  himself  to  the  Opposition,  of  which  he  '•  *^<-  "'"!?• 
soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader.^  This  was  confirmed  403.  (Fox.) 
by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1774,  which  set  him  free  from 

•  His  debts  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  L. 140,000;  and  lie  had 
travelled  with  a  mistress  wlmse  presence  scand.ilised  even  Gibbon,  at  Laa- 
euiuii-,  not  the  most  fastidious  of  men  in  these  particulars. 


no 
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all  Ministerial  ties  ;  and  by  his  ardent  admiration  of  Mr 
Burke,  whom  he  justly  denominated  the  finest  genius  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  with  whom  he  combated 
Lord  North  and  the  Tory  Ministry  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  American  war. 

He  inherited  the  love  of  liberty  which  had  long  been 
hereditary  in  his  race,  and,  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of 
His  cITarac-  his  eloquence,  long  maintained  his  place  as  leader  of  the 
statesman  ^PPOsition  of  the  British  empire.  His  talents  for  debate 
and  orator.  Were  of  the  Very  highest  order ;  and  in  the  impassioned 
energy  with  which  he  delivered  his  opinions,  he  never  was 
exceeded  by  any  orator  in  the  British  Parliament.  Though 
he  was  a  refined  classical  scholar,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  poets  of  antiquity  as  well  as  those  of  modern  times,  yet 
he  was  too  indolent  to  have  acquired  extensive  erudition, 
and  was  often  indebted,  like  Mirabeau,forthe  facts  connected 
with  the  subjects  of  discussion  rather  to  the  industry  of  his 
friends  than  to  his  own  research.  Yet  no  one  could  make  a 
more  skilful  use  of  the  information  with  which  he  was  fur- 
nished, or  which  he  gathered  in  the  course  of  debate;  or 
descant  with  more  originality  on  a  subject  apparently 
exhausted  by  the  efibrts  of  others.  Profuse,  dissipated,  and 
irregular  in  private  life,  he  had  none  of  the  weight,  ever  so 
powerful  in  England,  which  arises  from  the  purity  of  per- 
sonal character;  but,  amidst  all  his  frailties,  the  warmth  of 
his  heart  and  generosity  of  his  disposition  secured  him  the 
ardent  attachment  of  a  numerous  body  of  private  friends, 
embracing  a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  men  and  oldest 
families  in  the  state  ;  while  his  vehement  and  imj^assioned 
oratory  readily  commanded  the  admiration  of  that  numer- 
ous class  who  longed  after  more  popular  government,  or  the 
general  license  of  a  revolution.  But  his  intellect  was  nut 
equal  to  his  eloquence  ;  his  judgment  was  inferior  to  his 
debating  powers.  Mr  Gibbon  observed,  that  "his  inmost  soul 
was  tinged  with  democracy  ;"^  and  such  in  truth  was  his 
character.  He  saw  no  danger  to  liberty  but  in  the  ])ower 
of  the  crown  :  the  violence  of  the  people  never  occurred  to 
him  as  likely  to  put  it  in  peril.  Sincere  in  his  attachment 
to  freedom,  he  advocated,  during  tlie  best  part  of  his  life,  a 
political  system,  which  was  entailing  upon  the  country 
where  it  arose  the  most  degrading  bondage  ;  passionately 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  continued  constant  in 
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his  admiration  of  those  frantic  innovations  which,  more      chap. 
than  the  coalition  of  kings,  against  which  the  thunders  of        ^■'^■ 
his  eloquence  were  directed,  rendered  impossible  its  dura-       1792. 
tion  in  the  first  of  European  monarchies. 

Mr  Pitt  was  the  leader  of  the  second  party,  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  was  in  the  34  . 
full  possession  of  government,  and  supported  by  a  decided  Mr  pitt. 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  born  at  biography. 
Hayes  in  Kent,  on  the  28th  May  1759,  the  second  son  of 
William  first  Earl  of  Chatham.  His  mother,  a  lady  of 
great  talents  and  uncommon  strength  of  understanding, 
was  Lady  Hester,  only  daughter  of  Richard  Grenville, 
Esq.,  and  Countess  Temple.  At  first  young  Pitt's  constitu- 
tion was  uncommonly  feeble,  insomuch  that  great  fears 
were  entertained  that  he  could  not  be  reared  to  maturity  : 
but  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  his  diligence  and 
ability  were  such  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin 
was  truly  extraordinary.  By  Lord  Chatham's  desire, 
Thucydides  was  the  first  Greek  book  he  read  after  coming 
to  college,  and  such  was  the  facility  in  that  difiicult 
language  he  had  already  acquired,  that  he  could  read  six 
or  seven  pages  he  had  never  previously  seen,  without 
more  than  two  or  three  mistakes.  With  such  penetration 
did  he  seize  the  meaning  of  this  great  writer,  and  so 
rapidly  imbibe  his  ideas,  that  it  was  observed  of  him  at 
the  time  by  his  preceptor,  "  that  he  never  seemed  to  learn, 
but  only  to  recollect."  At  this  period,  and  during  all  the 
time  he  remained  at  college,  his  conduct  was  correct,  his 
conversation  easy,  his  application  ceaseless.  Lord  Chatham 
had  from  the  first  conversed  with  him  on  every  subject : 
the  true  system  of  education,  but  one  which  is  hardly  safe 
except  in  a  parent's  hand.  His  knowledge  of  scripture  was 
extensive  and  accurate :  insomuch  that  long  after,  and  when  L-^e  of  pftf 
immersed  in  political  life,  he  could  distinguish  at  once  a  i.  1, 4. 
quotation  from  the  Bible  from  one  from  the  Apocrypha.^ 

After  being  some  years  at  college,  he  read  habitually 
the  orators  and  historians  of  antiquity  ;  particularly  Livy,        g. 
Thucj'^dides,  and  Sallust.     It  was  his  favourite  occupation  His  youth, 
to  compare  opposite  speeches  upon  the  same  subject,  and  at'coUege!* 
to  examine  how  each  speaker  managed  his  own  side  of  the 
question,  and  obviated  or  answered  the  reasoning  of  his 
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CHAP,  opponent.  When  alone,  he  dwelt  for  hours  upon  striking 
IX.  passages  of  these  historians  and  orators,  and  was  particu- 
larly captivated  by  their  inimitable  brevity  and  force  of 
expression.  He  had  little  turn  for  the  minute  details  of 
grammar ;  could  never  be  induced  to  construe  word  by 
word,  or  attend  to  the  rules  of  syntax  :  but  read  several 
sentences  straight  on,  and  then  rendered  them  at  once 
into  free  English,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  no  small 
annoyance  of  his  masters.  He  was  set  on  things,  not 
words.  All  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  translating 
the  finest  passages  of  the  classic  authors  into  English  :  the 
most  useful,  as  the  opposite  one  of  turning  English  into 
Greek  or  Latin  is  the  most  useless,  occupation  which  can 
be  given  to  youth.  With  equal  diligence  he  applied  to 
mathematics,  and  displayed  such  skill  in  the  solution  of 
problems,  that  it  was  evident  he  would  have  reached  the 
very  highest  eminence  in  science,  if  fortune  had  not 
thrown  him  into  public  life.  With  not  less  avidity  he 
studied  the  great  poets  and  authors  of  his  own  country, 
and  when  he  left  college  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  there 
were  few  of  the  historical  or  literary  writers  of  Great 
Britain  with  whom  he  was  unacquainted.  But  these 
calm  studios  were  soon  interrupted  :  in  spring  1780  he 
became  resident  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  regularly  attended 
Westminster  Hall ;  and  in  January  1781  he  Avas  introduced 
into  Parliament  for  the  burgh  of  Appleby.  Even  before 
LiTe'o'f  put  ^^  appeared  in  public  life,  his  great  father  had  anticipated 
i.  9,  23.  '  his  future  distinction,  and  dwelt  on  the  prospect  with 
fond  and  touching  enthusiasm. i* 

Modern  history  has  hardly  so  great  a  character  to  exhibit. 

.jg         Inheriting  from  his  father,  the  first  Lord  Chatham,  a  patri- 

His  early      otic  and  truly  British  spirit,  he  early  imbibed,  at  the  same 

as  a'suaes-   time,  a  strong  attachment  to  those  liberal  principles  on 

man.  which  the  administration  of  that   illustrious  man  was 

founded,  and  which  had  given  to  his  government  such 

general  and  deserved  popularity.     His  early  career  was 

chiefly  remarkable  for  these  sentiments,  and  his  great 

*  The  last  letter  of  Lord  Chatham  to  Mr  Pitt  bepran  in  these  terms : — 
"How  can  I  em^iloy  my  reviving  pen  so  well  as  in  .iddrcssing  a  few  lines  to 
the  hope  and  comfort  of  my  life,  my  de.ar  William?" — and  ends,  "So,  with 
best  compliments  to  Aristotle.  Homer,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,not  forget- 
ting Locke,  Grotius,  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  adieu,  my  dearest  William. 
Your  most  affectionate  father,  Chatham."— Lord  Cbatbau  to  Mr  Pitt. 
September  22,  1777;  Tommne's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  23. 
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abilities,  from  the  very  first,  gave  him  a  distinguished      chap. 
place  in  Parliament.     But  circumstances  soon  arose  which        i^ 
called  forth  the  latent  powers  of  his  mind,  and  exhibited       j-92. 
in  full  lustre  the  indomitable  firmness  of  his  character. 
Mr  Fox  and  Lord  North  had  formed  a  coalition,  after  their 
chief  cause  of  discord  had  been  extinguished  by  the  termi- 
nation of  the  American  war ;  and,  strong  in  the  possession 
of  an  apparently  invincible  majority  in  the  Lower  House, 
had  ventureil  upon  the  bold  measure  of  bringing  in  a  bill 
which  took  from  the  East  India  Company  the  government 
of  India,  and  vested  it  in  certain  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed,  not  by  the  crown,  but  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  such  a  change,  if 
carried  into  execution,  would  have  subverted  the  consti- 
tution, by  the  establishment  of  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
possessed  of  greater  authority  and  influence  than  the 
executive.      But   this   catastrophe   was   averted   by  the 
firmness  and  sagacity  of  the  monarch  who  then  held  the 
British  sceptre.     Perceiving  at  once  the  full  extent  of  the 
danger ;   well   aware,  in  the  emphatic  woi'ds  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  "  that  this  bill,  if  carried,  would  take  the  crown  1  p,^^j  ^^^^ 
from  the  king's  head,  and  place  it  on  that  of  Mr  Fox,"  ^  xxiv.  120. 
he  instantly  resolved  to  interpose  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent it  from  passing  into  a  law,  and  resolutely  declared 
his   determination,   if  necessary,   to  retire   to   Hanover, 
rather  than  continue  in  Britain  the  mere  tool  of  a  par- 
liamentary oligarchy.     By  his  exertions  the  bill,  after 
having  passed  the  Commons  by  a  great  majority,  was  Dec.  s,  I783. 
thrown  out,  by  a  slender  majority  of  eight,  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  and  this  led  to  the  immediate  resignation  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry.     The  king  instantly  sent  for  Mr  Pitt, 
and,  on  the  12th  Jaimary  1784,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Never  did  a  more  arcjuous  struggle  await  a  minister. 


'OS' 
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The  Opposition,  led  by  the  impetuous  energy  of  Fox, 

aided  by  the  experienced  influence  and  admirable  temper  His  ciuirac- 

of  Lord  North,  was  possessed  of  a  great  maiority  in  the  terasu 

,  _  -11  statesman, 

Lower  House,  and  treated  at  first  with  the  utmost  scorn  .indurdunus 
this  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty  ^,'ai'ifv,h,L.'a 
to  dispossess  them  of  the  government.     But  it  was  soon 
evident  that  his  talents  wore  equal  to  the  task,  arduous 
and  apparently  hopeless  though  it  was.      Invincible  in 
VOL.  III.  n 
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CHAP,     resolution,  and  yet  cool  in  danger ;  possessed  of  a  moral 
ix.       courage  which  nothing  could  overcome  ;   fertile  in   re- 
sources, powerful  in  debate,  eloquent  in  declamation— he 
exhibited  a  combination   of  great  qualities,   which  for 
political  contests  never  was  excelled.     A  pure  and  irre- 
proachable private  character  gave  his  opponents  no  weak 
side  whereon  to  assail  the  panoply  with  Avhieh  he  was 
surrounded :  a  temperament,  the  energies  of  which  were 
wholly  concentrated  on  national  objects,  left  him  no  room 
for  selfish  passion  or  private  gratification.     The  ordinary 
vices  of  men  of  rank  had  no  attractions  for  him  ;  he  was 
never  the  slave  of  woman  ;  though  he  often  drank  largely, 
it  was  only  to  restore  nature  after  the  incessant  exhaustion 
of  his  parliamentary  efforts.   Incorruptible,  though  wield- 
ing the  wealth  of  England  and  the  Indies  ;  fearless,  though 
combating  alone  the  whole  weight  of  an  apparently  irre- 
sistible Opposition  ;  cool,  though  tried  by  all  the  means 
which  could  overcome  the  firmest  patience  ;   cautious, 
when  prudence  counselled  reserve — energetic  and  eloquent, 
when  the  moment  for  action  had  arrived  ;  he  successfully 
withstood  the  most  formidable  parliamentary  majurity 
which  had  appeared  in  English  history  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  ultimately  remained  victorious  in  the  struggle. 
An  administration  thus  tried  in  its  infancy,  was  proof 
against  any  other  danger  in  its  maturer  years  ;  the  intellect 
of  its  head  clearly  and  at  once  perceived  both  the  peril  of 
the  French  revolutionary  principles,  and  the  expedience 
of  making  no  attempt  by  external  means  to  check  its 
progress  ;    and,   fortunately   for    the    cause   of   freedom 
throughout  the  world,  that  great  convulsion  fuund   the 
British  government  in  the  hands  of  one,  alike  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  hostile  to  the  excesses  which  so 
often  lead  to  its  subversion.      An  attentive  observer  of  the 
progress    of    the    Revolution,  therefore,    he    cautiously 
abstained  from  any  act  which  might  involve  England 
in  hostility  with  its  distracted  neighbour ;  and,  though 
strongly   pressed  in   the   outset   to  take  a    part  in   the 
struggle,  he   maintained   a  strict    neutrality  when    the 
German   armies  had  penetrated  to    the  very  heart  of 
France,  and  the  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  it 
was  possible  to  terminate,  by  a  single  hostile  demonstra- 
tion, the  rivalry  of  four  centuries. 
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Edmund  Burke  was  the  leader  of  a  third  party,  composed      chap, 
of  the  old  Whigs,   who  supported  the  principles  of  the        ^^• 
English,  but  opposed  those  of  the  French  Revolution.    He       J792. 
was  born  in  Arran  Quay,  Dublin,  on  January  12,  1730.        gg 
His  family  was  a  very  old  one,  and  of  Norman  extraction,  Mr  Burke. 
and  originally  bore  the  name  of  "  De  Burgh,"  of  which  tel^and 'e''riy 
Burke  is  only  a  corruption.     His  father  was  a  respectable  ii'story. 
attorney,  in  extensive  practice— so  lucrative,  indeed,* that 
Edmund,  though  a  younger  son,  received  nearly  L.20,000 
as  a  patrimony.     His  mother,  by  whom  he  was  taught  to 
read,  and  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  education,  was  a 
woman  of  a  very  cultivated  understanding ;  a  circum- 
stance which  almost  invariably  is  the  case  with  those 
who  afterwards  rise  to  great  celebrity.     In  constitution 
he  was  at  first  weak,  and  his  early  proficiency  in  learning 
was  not  remarkable  ;  another  peculiarity  which  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  observed  in  those  destined  to 
ultimate  greatness,  and, which  arises  from  their  attention 
being  early  fixed  on  things,  not  words — on  the  latter  of 
which  a  schoolboy's,   on  the  former  a  man's  celebrity 
depends.     At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  removed  to  the 
academy  at  Ballitore,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  there 
his  great  powers  soon  developed  themselves.     They  con- 
sisted at  first,  not  so  much  in  brilliancy  as  steadiness  of 
application,  facility  of  comprehension,  and  strength   of 
memory.      The    same  characteristics    distinguished    his 
early  writings  and  speeches,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in 
life  that  his  imagination  shone  forth  with  such  lustre  ;  a 
peculiarity  common   to   him   with   Milton,   Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  and  many  other  of  tlie  greatest  poets  and  orators 
who  ever  existed.     It  is  easily  explained,  if  we  reflect  1  Tacitus, 
that  a  quick  and  fervent  mind  readily  fans  a  flame  from  a  i*""r's  Life 
few  perishable  materials  ;  but  a  great  one  requires  miglity  2,  14!''^  '^' '' 
and  durable  elements  to  warm  it  into  a  glow.     "  Materia 
alitur,  motibus  excitatur,  et  urendo  lucescit."^ 

His  studies  early  in  life,  like  those  of  Gibbon  and  John- 
son,  were    more   varied    than    systematic,    multifarious 
than  profound  ;  a  system  practised  in  Scotland  and  Ire-  His  first  en- 
land  more  than  in  England,  but  which,  looking  to  the  \^f^''^  '"*° 
results  m  these  three  great  men,  would  seem  not  to  be  the 
worst  way  of  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  human  mind. 
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CHAP.  He  went  throiigh  college  respectably,  but  with  noextraordi- 
i^-  nary  distinction — reading  incessantly,  but  often  poems  and 
novels  rather  than  the  works  of  the  Academic  curriculum, 
dwelling  much  on  the  sublime  passages  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Young,  and  not  unfrequently  essaying  his 
own  powers  in  their  career.  He  was  destined  for  the 
bar,  to  which  he  was  entered  in  1747,  in  London  ;  but 
before  this  period,  the  bent  of  his  genius  to  historical  and 
political  subjects  was  very  apparent,  having  been  signally 
evinced  in  the  debates  of  the  Historical  Society  in  Dublin 
College,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  member.  After  arriv- 
ing in  London,  in  1750,  to  prosecute  his  legal  studies,  he 
found  them  wholly  distasteful  to  his  diffusive  genius,  and, 
possessing  an  adequate  independence,  q-uitted  the  law  for 
the  more  attractive  paths  of  literature.  He  soon  after 
published  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  and 
in  1758,  began  to  write  the  historical  part  of  the  Annual 
Register,  which  he  superintended  for  many  years.  Little 
of  the  fire  of  the  orator,  however,  or  the  depth  of  the 
philosopher,  is  to  be  found  in  these  compositions  ;  he  was 
then  only  collecting  the  materials  on  which  the  immortal 
superstructure  of  his  fame  was  afterwards  to  be  reared. 
In  1765  he  was,  from  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  a 
1  Prior"s  Writer,  appointed  private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham  ; 
P  ^^,"'' .  and  soon  after  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Wen- 
•2i.  139.  dover,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Thenceforward  his  biography 
forms  part  of  the  history  of  England.^ 

Mr  Burke  had  long  combated  in  the  ranks  of  Opposi- 
ng       tion  with  Mr  Fox,  and  the  closest  private  friendship  had 
His  views  on  cemented  their  political  alliance  ;  but,  on  the  breaking  out 
Re^vohTtiou.  of  the  French  Revolution,  they  embraced  different  views. 
Mr  Fox  warmly  applauded  its  principles,  and  declared  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the  new  constitution  of 
France  was  the  most  stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of 
liberty  which  had  been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  human 
integrity  in  any  age  or  country."    Mr  Burke,  on  the  other 
hand,  gifted  with  greater  political  sagacity  and  foresight, 
early  exerted  his  talents  to  oppose  the  levelling  principles 
which  that  convulsion  had  introduced  ;  and  his  work  on 
the  French  Revolution  produced,  perhaps,  a  greater  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared 
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in  the  world.     It  abounds  in  eloquent  passages,  profound     chap. 
wisdom,  and  discriminating  talent ;  but,  vast  as  its  influence,        iX- 
and  unbounded  as  its  reputation  were  when  it  first  appeared,       ^.^^ 
its  value  was  not  fully  understood  till  the  progress  of  events 
had  demonstrated  the  justice  of  its  principles.     Their  divi- 
sion on  this  vital  question  for  ever  alienated  these  illustrious 
men  from  each  other,  and  drew  tears  from  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  an  emblem  of  the  effects  of  this 
heart-stirring  event  upon  the  charities  of  private  life,  of  jl.^:^""",';^^' 
the  variance  which  it  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  families,  i36. 
and  between  friendships  which  "  had  stood  the  strain  of 
a  whole  lifetime." 

The  occasion  on  which  this  momentous  separation  took 
place,  was  in  the  debate  on  the  new  constitution  proposed        ^^ 
for  the  provinces  of  Canada,  in  1791 ;  a  remarkable  coinci-  Division  be 
dence,  when  the  subsequent  events  in  that  colony  are  taken  *^r'i°e*and 
into  consideration,  and  the  vehement  strife  between  the  Mr  Fox  on 
monarchical  and  republican  principles,  of  which  itafterwards  oonftitutira! 
became  the  theatre.     So  strongly  did  both  these  illustrious 
statesmen, but  especially  Mr  Burke,feelon  the  all-engrossing 
topic  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  they  mutually  intro- 
duced it  into  almost  all  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  that  period  ;  and  it  was  especially 
the  subject  of  vehement  and  impassioned  declamation,  on 
occasion  of  the  debate  on  Mr  Baker's  motion  relative  to  a  AprU  is, 
war  with  Russia,  and  the  first  introduction  of  the  Canada  April  g. 
Government  Bill,  subjects  which  not  unnaturally  led  to  the 
supposed  tendency  of  tlie  Frencli  Revolution  with  regard  to 
the  external  relations  and  internal  happiness  of  nations. 
From  that  time  a  rupture  between  these  two  great  men  was 
distinctly  foreseen,  both  by  their  friends  and  the  public.   It 
was,  in  truth,  unavoidable ;  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
index  to  the  schism  which  must  ensue  in  every  free  com- 
munity, on  occasion   of  strong   democratic   excitement, 
between  those  who  adhere  to  the  landmarks  of  the  past, 
and  those  who  are  willing  to  adventure  on  the  dark  sea  of 
future  innovation.  Still,  however,  the  external  appearances 
of  friendship  were  maintained  between  them ;  they  visited, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  in  former  years  ;  and,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  when  the  Canada  Bill  was  to  be  debated  in 
committee,  thev  not  only  walked  to  tlie  House  tosrether, 
but  Mr  Fox  treated  Mr  Burke,  in  a  previous  conversation, 
with  confidence,  and  mentioned  to  him  a  political  circum- 
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CHAP,  stance  of  some  delicacy.  But  the  feelings  of  the  latter  were 
IX.  too  ardent  to  be  restrained  ;  the  future,  big  with  disaster, 
revealed  itself  so  clearly  to  his  view,  that  it  obliterated  the 
past,  and  overshadowed  the  present ;  and  in  the  debate  which 
followed  on  that  night,  these  two  illustrious  men  were  for 
ever  severed,  and  the  popular  party  in  Great  Britain  perma- 
j  nently  rent  in  twain.     The  debates  on  this  subject  possess 

xxix.  362;  the  highest  interest.  They  not  only  embrace  the  most 
Speeches  "^iv  thrilling  event  in  the  biography  of  both,  but  they  constitute 
2, 3.  an  era  in  the  history  of  Europe  during  its  most  eventful 

period.  The  destinies  of  civilisation  hung  upon  their  words.^ 
On  the  part  of  Mr  Fox,  it  was  urged  on  this  occasion, 
42.  and  in  the  previous  debate  on  the  Russian  armament — 
(t/lirFo^x  "  Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  hereditary 
lor  the  honours  are  in  themselves  an  advantage  or  an  evil,  the 
vofutfoi!'*  point  which  the  House  has  now  to  consider  is.  Whether 
there  is  any  thing  in  them  so  peculiarly  advantageous  as 
to  incline  us  to  introduce  them  into  a  country  where  they 
are  unknown,  and  by  such  means  distinguish  Canada  from 
all  the  other  colonies  of  the  New  World  1  In  countries 
where  they  make  a  part  of  tlie  constitution,  it  is  not  wise 
to  destroy  them  ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  give 
them  birth  and  life  in  a  country  where  they  at  present  do 
not  exist.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  such  an  attempt, 
except  on  the  principle  that,  as  Canada  was  formerly  a 
French  colony,  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  reviving 
those  titles  of  honour,  the  extinction  of  which  some  gentle- 
men so  much  deplore,  and  of  reviving  in  the  West  that 
spirit  of  chivalry  which  has  fallen  into  disgrace  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country.  Are  those  red  and  blue  ribands  which 
have  lost  their  lustre  in  the  Old  World  again  to  shine  forth 
in  the  New  1  What  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  introduce 
hereditary  honours  in  the  New  World,  where  they  are  so 
much  the  object  of  undisguised  aversion?  The  proposed 
Upper  Chamber  would  be  equally  objectionable  if  the 
council  were  hereditary ;  for  such  an  assembly  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
authority.  Equally  objectionable  is  the  clause  for  making 
provision  for  the  Protestant  clergy,  by  enacting  that,  in  all 
grants  by  the  Crown  of  unappropriated  lands,  one-seventh 
should  be  given  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  What  can  be  so 
monstrous  as  such  a  fundamental  rule  in  a  country  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  neople  are  Catholics  ?    Even  if  they 
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were  all  Protestants  it  would  still  be  objectionable  ;  how     chap. 
much  more  so,  therefore,  when  the  whole  of  the  Protcs-        ^^- 
tants,  such  as  they  are,  are  much  subdivided,  and  the  large       ,792. 
proportion  of  them  are  Presbyterians,  dissenters,  or  subor- 
dinate sects. 

"  Feeble  as  my  powers  are  in  comparison  with  my 
honourable  friend's,  whom  I  must  call  my  master — f:r 
every  thing  that  I  know  in  politics  I  owe  to  him — I  should 
yet  ever  be  ready  to  maintain  my  principles  even  against 
his  superior  eloquence.     I  will  maintain  that  the  rights  of 
man,  which  he  states  as  chimerical  and  visionary,  are  in 
fact  the  basis  and  foundation  of  every  rational  constitution, 
and  even  of  the  British  constitution  itself,  as  the  statute- 
book  abundantly  proves  ;  for  what  is  the  original  compact 
between  king  and  people  there  recognised,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people  as  men,  which 
no  prescription  can  supersede,  and  no  accident  remove  or 
obliterate  1     If  these  principles  are  dangerous  to  the  consti- 
tution, they  are  the  principles  of  my  right  honourable  friend, 
from  whom  I  learned  them.    During  the  American  war  we 
have  together  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  a  "Washington,  and 
mourned  almost  in  tears  for  the  fate  of  a  Montgomery. 
From  him  I  have  learned  that  the  revolt  of  a  whole  people 
cannot  be  the  result  of  incitement  or  encouragement,  but 
must  have   proceeded  from  provocation.      Such  was  hi? 
doctrine  when  he  said,  with  equal  energy  and  emphasis, 
'  tliat  he  could  not  draw  a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  whole 
people.'    I  grieve  to  find  that  he  has  since  learned  to  draw 
such  an  indictment,  and  to  crown  it  with  all  the  technical 
epithets  which  disgrace  our  statute-book,  such  as — false, 
malicious,  wicked,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  or  not 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes.     Taught  by  my 
right  honourable  friend,  that  no  revolt  of  a  nation  can 
spring  but  from  provocation,  I  could  not  help  feeling  joy, 
ever  since  the  constitution  of  France  was  founded  on  the 
ri-ghts  of  man — the  basis  on  which  the  British  constitution 
itself  is  rested.     To  vilify  it,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  libel  the  British  constitution,  and  no  book  my  riglit 
honourable  friend  can  write,  how  able  soever,  no  speech 
he  can  deliver,  how  eloquent  soever,  can  induce  me  to 
change  or  abandon  that  opinion. 

"  I  was  formerly  the  sticnuous  advocate  for  the  balance 
of  power,  when  France  was  that  intriguing  restless  nation 
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^?x^     which  she  had  formerly  proved.     Now  tliat  the  situation 
of  France  is  altered,  and  that  she  has  erected  a  government 
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her  neighbours,  I  am  extremely  indifferent  concerning  the 
balance  of  power,  and  shall  continue  so  till  I  see  other 
nations  combine  the  same  power  with  the  same  principles 
of  government  as  that  of  Old  France.  The  true  principle 
of  the  balance  of  power  is  not  to  keep  every  state  exactly 
in  its  former  condition,  for  that  is  impossible,  but  to 
prevent  any  one  obtaining  such  an  ascendancy  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  rest.  No  man  can  say  that  Russia  will 
be  the  successor  of  France  in  this  respect.  Her  extent  of 
territory,  scanty  population,  and  limited  revenue,  rejider  her 
power  by  no  means  formidable  to  us  :  she  is  a  power  whom  we 
can  neither  attack  nor  be  attacked  by  :  and  is  it  with  such 
a  power  we  are  to  commence  hostilities  in  order  to  prop 
up  the  decaying  Turkish  empire,  the  overthrow  of  which 
would  be  more  likely  to  prove  advantageous  than  injurious 
to  our  interests.  If  we  compare  the  present  state  of 
France  with  its  past  condition,  both  as  respects  the 
politics  of  Europe  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  even 
those  who  most  detest  the  Revolution  must  see  reason 
to  rejoice  in  its  effects.  I  cannot  but  applaud  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  in  its  internal  tendency,  as  good,  because 
it  aims  at  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it. 
Different  opinions  may  be  entertained  by  different  men 
1  Pari  Hist,  as  to  the  changc  of  system  that  has  taken  place  in  that 

x\  1x107 

248;  379;'     country ;  but  I,  for  one,  admire  the  new  constitution  of 
and  Fox's     France,  considered  altogether,  «5  the  most  stupendous  and 

appfches,  IV.     ,      .  ,.  7-77         7 

217, '204,  \[,9.  glorious  edifice  of  liberty  which  has  been  erected  on  the  foun- 
dations of  human  integrity  in  any  age  or  country.''''^ 

Mr  Burke  commenced  his  reply  in  a  grave  and  solemn 

43         tone,  befitting  the  solemnity  of  the   occasion,  and   the 

Argument    rending  asunder  of  ties  which  had  endured  unbroken  for 

afr  Burke!'"''  ^  quarter  of  a  century.     "  The  House,"  said  he,  "  is  now 

called  upon  to  do  a  high  and  imijortant  act :  to  appoint 

a  legislature  for  a  distant  people,  and  to  affirm  its  own 

competency  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power.     On  what 

foundation  is  such  an  assumption  to  rest  1    Not,  surely, 

on  a  vague  conception  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  for,  if  such  a 

doctrine  is  admitted,  all  that  the  House  should  do,  is  to 

call  together  the  whole  male  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and 

decide  by  a  majority  of  their  votes  what  form  of  govern- 
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meiit  they  are  to  receive.  Setting  aside  so  absurd  a  pro-  chap. 
position,  on  what  must  this  House  found  its  competence  ix. 
to  legislate  at  all  on  this  matter  ?  Clearly  on  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  acquired  title  so  to  legislate  from  the 
right  of  conquest,  and  a  cessation  of  the  rights  of  the  old 
government,  obtained  by  us  in  the  treaty  which  confirmed 
it.  These  principles  bind  us  to  legislate  in  an  equitable 
manner  for  the  people  of  Canada,  and  they  are  in  return 
to  owe  allegiance  to  us.  The  question  then  is,  On  what 
basis  is  this  new  government  to  be  formed  1  Are  Ave  to 
frame  it  according  to  the  old  light  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, or  by  the  glare  of  the  new  lanterns  of  the  clubs  at 
Paris  and  London  ? 

"  In  determining  this  point,  we  are  not  to  imitate  the 
example  of  countries  which  have  disregarded  circum- 
stances, torn  asunder  the  bonds  of  society,  and  the  ties  of 
nature.  To  the  constitution  of  America,  doubtless,  great 
attention  is  due,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  the  people  of 
Canada  should  have  nothing  to  envy  in  the  constitution 
of  a  neighbouring  state.  But  it  is  plain  that  they  have 
not  the  same  elements  for  the  enjoyment  of  republican 
freedom  which  exist  in  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
America  have  a  constitution  as  well  adapted  to  their 
character  and  circumstances  as  they  could  have  ;  but  that 
character  and  these  circumstances  are  essentially  different 
from  those  of  the  French  Canadians.  The  Americans  have 
derived  from  their  Anglo-Saxon  descent  a  certain  quantity 
of  phlegm,  of  old  English  good-nature,  that  fits  them 
better  for  a  republican  government.  They  had  also  a  repub- 
lican education  ;  their  form  of  internal  government  was 
republican,  and  the  principles  and  vices  of  it  have  been 
restrained  by  the  beneficence  of  an  overruling  monarcliy 
in  tliis  country.  The  formation  of  their  constitution  was 
preceded  by  a  long  war,  in  th6  course  of  which,  by  mili- 
tary discipline,  they  had  learned  order,  submission,  and 
command,  and  a  regard  for  great  men.  They  had  learned 
what  a  King  of  Sparta  liad  said  was  the  great  wisdom  to 
be  learned  in  his  country — the  art  of  commanding  and 
obeying.  They  were  trained  to  government  by  war,  not 
by  plots,  murders,  and  assassinations. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  tlie  ancient  Canadians,  who, 
being  the  most  numerous,  are  entitled  to  the  greatest 
attention  1    Are  we  to  give  them  the  French  constitution 
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CHAP.  — a  constitution  founded  on  principles  diametrically 
IX.       opposite  to  ours,  that  could  not  assimilate  with  it  in  a 

'  j^gg  single  point ;  as  diiferent  from  it  as  wisdom  from  folly, 
as  vice  from  virtue,  as  the  most  opposite  extremes  in 
nature — a  constitution  founded  on  what  was  called  the 
rights  of  man  1  But  let  this  constitution  be  examined  by 
its  practical  effects  in  the  French  West  India  colonies. 
These,  notwithstanding  three  disastrous  wars,  were  most 
happy  and  fiourishmg  till  they  heard  of  the  rights  of  man. 
As  soon  as  this  system  arrived  among  them.  Pandora's 
box,  replete  with  every  mortal  evil,  seemed  to  fly  open, 
hell  itself  to  yawn,  and  every  demon  of  mischief  to  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  earth.  Blacks  rose  against  whites, 
whites  against  blacks,  and  each  against  the  other,  in  mur- 
derous hostility  ;  subordination  was  destroyed,  the  bonds 
of  society  torn  asunder,  and  every  man  seemed  to  thirst 
for  the  blood  of  his  neighbour. 

'  Black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  grey, 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle.' 

All  was  toil  and  trouble,  discord  and  blood,  from  the 
moment  that  this  doctrine  was  promulgated  among  them  ; 
and  I  verily  believe  that  wherever  the  rights  of  man  are 
preached,  such  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  con- 
sequences. France,  which  had  generously  sent  them  the 
precious  gift  of  the  rights  of  man,  did  not  like  this  image 
of  herself  reflected  in  her  child,  and  sent  out  a  body  of 
troops,  well-seasoned  too  with  the  rights  of  man,  to 
restore  order  and  obedience.  These  troops,  as  soon  as  they 
arrived,  instructed  as  they  were  in  the  principles  of 
government,  felt  themselves  bound  to  become  parties  in 
the  general  rebellion,  and,  like  most  of  their  brethren  at 
home,  began  asserting  their  rights  by  cutting  off  the  head 
of  their  general. 

"  Dangerous  doctrines  are  now  encouraged  in  this 
country,  and  dreadful  consequences  may  ensue  from  them, 
which  it  is  my  sole  wish  and  ambition  to  avert,  by 
strenuously  supporting,  in  all  its  parts,  the  British  con- 
stitution. The  practice  now  is,  with  a  certain  party,  to 
bestow  upon  all  occasions  the  very  highest  praise  upon 
the  French  constitution,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether 
this  praise  be  bestowed  upon  the  constitution  or  the 
revolution  of  that  country,  since  the  latter  has  led  directly 
to  the  former.     To  such  a  length  has  this  infatuation  been 
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carried,  thnt  whoever  now  disapproves  of  the  anarchy  and  chap. 
confusion  that  have  taken  place  in  France,  or  does  not  i^ 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  order  and  liberty  are  to  ~~^^ 
emanate  from  it,  is  forthwith  stigmatised  as  an  enemy  to 
the  British  constitution  ;  a  charge  equally  false,  unfair, 
and  calumnious.  Doctrines  of  this  sort  are  at  all  times 
dangerous,  but  they  become  doubly  so  when  they  are 
sanctioned  by  so  great  a  name  as  that  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  always  puts  his  opinions  in  the 
clearest  and  most  forcible  light,  and  who  has  not  hesitated, 
in  this  very  debate,  to  call  the  French  constitution  the 
most  glorious  and  stupendous  fabric  ever  reared  by  human 
wisdom.  That  constitution,  or  revolution,  whichever  they 
chose  to  call  it,  can  never  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  but 
will  inevitably  promote  tyrannj^,  anarchy,  and  revolu- 
tion. I  have  never  entertained  ideas  of  government 
different  from  those  which  I  now  maintain.  Monarchy, 
I  have  always  thought,  is  the  basis  of  all  good  government ; 
and  the  nearer  to  monarchy  any  government  approaches, 
the  more  perfect  it  is,  and  vice  versa.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  subvert  the  constitution  are  now,  indeed,  few 
in  number  in  this  country  ;  but  can  we  be  sure  that  this 
will  always  be  the  case,  or  that  the  time  may  never  come, 
when,  under  the  influence  of  scarcity  or  tumult,  the 
monarchical  institutions  of  the  country  may  be  threatened 
with  overthrow  ]  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  crush  this 
diabolical  spirit,  and  watch,  with  the  greatest  vigilance, 
the  slightest  attempt  to  subvert  the  British  constitution. 

"  It  is  perhaps  indiscretion  at  any  period,  but  especially 
at  my  advanced  years,  to  provoke  enemies,  or  give  friends 
an  occasion  for  desertion  ;  but  if  a  firm  and  steady  adhcr-  Rupttf^e  be- 
ence  to  the  British  constitution  should  place  me  in  such  a  rvveeu  Uuuu. 
dilemma,  I  will  risk  all,  and  with  my  last  words  exclaim, 
— Fly  from  the  French  constitution." — '•'  There  is  no  loss 
of  friends,"  said  Mr  Fox.—"  Yes,"  said  Mr  Burke,  "  there 
is  a  loss  of  friends.  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct :  I 
have  done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  him  I  love  :  our  friend- 
ship is  at  an  end.  With  my  last  breath  I  will  earnestly 
entreat  the  two  right  honourable  gentlemen  who  are  the 
great  rivals  in  this  house,  whether  they  hereafter  move 
in  the  political  hemisphere  as  two  flaming  meteors,  or 
walk  together  like  brethren  hand  in  hand,  to  preserve 
and  cherish  the  British  constitution ;  to  guard  it  against 
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CHAP,     innovation,  and   save  it  from  the  dangers  of  theoretic 

IX-       alterations.     It  belongs  to  the  infinite  and  unspeakable 

,792.      Power,  the  Deity,  who  with  his  arm  hurls  a  comet,  like  a 

projectile,  out  of  its  course,  and  enables  it  to  endure  the 

xJi^^364^'''  ^^^^'^  ^^^^^  '^"^  th®  pitchy  darkness  of  the  chilly  night,  to 

306,380,388;  aim  at  the  formation  of  infinite  perfection;  to  us,  poor 

Spee^he^fv.  "^^^k,  incapable  mortals,  there  is  no  safe  rule  of  conduct 

3,8,9,17,23  but  experience."^ 

Mr  Fox  rose  to   reply,  but  tears  at  first  choked  his 

^j         utterance,  and  they  continued  to  roll  down  his  cheeks 

Their  final    even  for  some  time  after  he  had  begun  his  speech.     He 

separation,   commenced  by  expressing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  love 

and  affection  for  Mr  Burke,  which  had  begun  with  liis 

boyhood,   and  remained   unbroken   for   five-and-twenty 

years  ;  but  by  degrees  the  subject  of  their  present  division 

again  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and,  although  he  called  him 

his  right  honourable  friend,  yet  it  was  evident  to  all  that 

their  friendship  was  at  an  end.     A  meeting  of  the  Whigs 

was  held  to  consider  this  great  schism  which  had  broken 

out  in  their  party,  and  the  following  resolution  appeared 

May  ii!,  1791.  in  their  official  journal,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  on  the 

subject.     "  The  great  and  firm  body  of  the   Whigs  of 

England,  true  to  their  principles,  have  decided  on  the 

dispute  between  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Burke  ;  and  the  former 

is  declared  to  have  maintained  the  pure  doctrines  by  which 

they  are  bound  together,   and  upon   which  they  have 

invariably  acted.     The  consequence  is,  that  Mr  Burke 

retires  from  Parliament."     Mr  Burke,  in  alluding  to  this 

resolution,  said,  on  the  same  night,  that  he  knew  he  was 

excommunicated  by  one  party,  and  that  he  was  too  old  to 

seek  another  ;  and  though  in  his  age  he  had   been  so 

unfortunate  as  to  meet  this  disgrace,  yet  he  disdained  to 

SK-eohes^      make  any  recantation,  and  did  not  care  to  solicit  the 

iv.  34,  -^s.     friendship  of  any  man  in  the  House,  either  on  one  side  or 

the  otlier.2 

•  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  characteristic  of  both 

^f.        these  illustrious  men,  and  of  the  views  of  the  parties  of 

Reflections   which  they  severally  were  the  heads,  than  the  speeches 

on t  e  event.  ^^^  given.    On  the  one  side  are  to  be  seen,  warm  affection, 

impassioned  feeling,  philanthropic  ardour,  vehemence  of 

3       J.        expression,  worthy  of  the  statesman  who  has  been  justly 

tosh.  styled  by  no  common   man,  "  the  most  Demosthenian 

orator  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes."  ^    On  the  other, 
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an  ardent  mind,  a  burning  eloquence,  a  foresight  guided  chap 
by  observation  of  the  past,  benevolence  restrained  by  anti-  ix. 
cipation  of  the  future.  In  the  impetuosity  of  the  latter 
in  support  of  the  truths  with  which  he  was  so  deeply 
impressed,  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  lament  the 
undue  asperity  of  indignant  prophecy  ;  in  the  former,  too 
gi'eat  stress  is  laid  upon  political  consistency  under  altered 
times.  But  time,  the  great  test  of  truth,  has  now  resolved 
the  justice  of  the  respective  opinions  thus  eloquently 
advanced,  and  thrown  its  verdict,  with  decisive  weight, 
into  the  scale  with  Mr  Burke.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  human  anticipation,  a 
more  signal  instanceof  erroneous  views  than  those  advanced 
by  Mr  Fox,  when  he  said  that  the  French  constitution 
was  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of  wisdom  ever  reared 
in  any  age  or  country ;  that  no  danger  was  to  be  /appre- 
hended to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  now  that  France 
had  obtained  democratic  institutions ;  and  that,  if  that  great 
power  was  subverted,  no  peril  was  to  beapprehended  to  Euro- 
pean liberty  from  the  strength  or  ambition  of  Russia.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  must  admit  the  extraordinary  sagacity 
with  which  Mr  Burke  not  merely  predicted  the  conse- 
quences to  itself  and  to  Europe,  which  necessarily  would 
arise  from  the  convulsions  in  France,  but  also  pointed  out 
so  clearly  that  vital  distinction  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Gallic  race  on  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
the  remarkable  difference  in  their  capacity  to  bear  demo- 
cratic institutions,  which  was  destined  not  to  produce  its. 
natural  effects  for  half  a  century,  and  of  which  we  are 
now  only  beginning  to  see  the  ultimate  results. 


17. 


Unwearied  in  perseverance,  firm  in  purpose,  unchange- 
able in  ambition,  the  Austrian  government  was  the  most 
formidable  rival  with  which  the  French  Republic  had  to  state  of 
anticipate  a  contest  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  "^'''*- 
great  empire,  containing  at  that  time  nearly  twenty-five 
millions  of  inhabitants,  with  a  revenue  of  ninety  millions 
florins,  or  about  X9,000,000  sterling,  numbered  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  districts  of  Europe  among  its  provinces. 
The  manufactxiring  wealth  of  Flanders,  the  agricultural 
riches  of  Lombardy,  added  not  less  to  the  pecuniary 
resources,  than  did  the  energetic  valour  of  the  Ilungarians. 
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and  the  impetuous  zeal  of  the  Tyrolese,  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  empire.  The  possession  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries gave  it  an  advanced  post,  formerly  strongly  fortified, 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  French  frontier ;  while 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  formed  a  vast  fortress,  garri- 
soned by  an  attached  and  warlike  people,  and  placed  at  a 
salient  angle  between  Germany  and  Italy,  the  certain 
theatre  of  future  combats.  Its  armies,  numerous  and 
highly  disciplined,  had  acquired  immortal  renown  in  the 
wars  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  maintained  a  creditable  place, 
under  Dami  and  Laudohn,  in  the  scientitic  campaigns 
w^ith  the  great  Frederick.  Its  government,  nominally  a 
monarchy,  but  really  an  oligarchy,  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  nobles,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  possessed 
all  that  firmness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  selfish  monopolising  disposition,  by  which  aristo- 
cratic powers  have  always  been  distinguished;  and  which, 
under  unparalleled  difficulties  and  disasters,  brought  them 
at  last  successfully  through  the  long  struggle  in  which 
they  were  shortly  after  engaged.^ 

Maria  Theresa  was  the  soul  of  the  Austrian  monarchy : 
it  was  her  heroic  spirit,  sage  administration,  and  popular 
character,  which  brought  its  fortunes  safe  through  the 
terrible  crisis  that  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  grandeur 
and  prosperity.  Never  was  seen  greater  moral  courage, 
or  steadiness  of  purpose,  than  in  this  most  remarkable 
Avoman.  She  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  real  Austrian  empire,  for  she  found  it  on 
the  verge  of  perdition,  and  she  raised  it,  by  the  vigour  of 
her  counsels  and  heroism  of  her  conduct,  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory.  When  the  Hungarian  nobles,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  drew  their  swords,  and  said  with  one  voice, 
"  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  Maria  Theresa,"  they  expressed 
the  sympathy  of  noble  minds  for  such  signal  intrepidity 
and  resolution  as  she  evinced  in  her  distress.  Unlike 
Catharine  of  Russia,  her  private  character  was  irreproach- 
able ;  profoundly  influenced  by  religion,  she  found  in  its 
consolations  a  bulwark  of  strength  amidst  all  her  difficul- 
ties ;  strictly  regular  in  her  conduct,  she  maintained 
unsullied  purity  amidst  all  the  seductions  of  the  Imperial 
Court. ^     Her  elevation  of  mind  may  be  judged  of  by  one 
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circumstance.     When  on  her  deathbed,  she  was  so  feeble      chap. 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  preserved  from  dropping  into  a        ix. 
slumber ;    but   she   insisted  upon  being  prevented :   "  I     "TTT" 
would  meet,"  said  she,  "  my  Creator  awake."     The  annals 
of  Rome  contain  nothing  more  sublime. 

At  the  accession  of  her  son  Joseph  II.  in  1780,  new 
maxims  of  government  succeeded :  the  ancient  spirit  of        ^g 
the  monarchy  seemed  about  to  expire.     His  mind  was  Accession  of 
cultivated,  his  views  benevolent,  his  habits  simple ;  but  innovation 
these  amiable  qualities  were  combined  with  others  of  a  ^^^  ""- 
more  dangerous  nature.     An  ardent  reformer,  a  philan-  beoanieUie 
thropic  philosopher,  deeply  imbued  with  the  delusions  of  ^^"^^^  °''^^^ 
perfectibility,  he  was  impatient  to  change  every  thing  in     ^ 
the  civil,  religious,  and  militaiy  administration  of  his  vast 
states ;  and,  in  the  warmth  of  his  benevolence,  urged  on 
many  reforms  neither  called  for  by,  nor  beneficial  to  his 
subjects.     Endowed  with  an  ardent  and  innovatins:  tem- 
perament,  he,  at  the  same  time,  was  animated  by  a  desire 
for  territorial  acquisition  and  military  glory.     Strongly 
impressed  with  the  inconvenience  and  expense  attending 
the  possession  of  the  Low  Countries,  so  much  exposed  to 
France,  so  far  removed  from  the  hereditary  states ;  and 
relying  on  the  support  of  Catharine,  Empress  of  Russia, 
in  whose  ambitious  designs  on  Turkey  he  was  participant, 
he  was  extremely  desirous  of  incorporating  Bavaria  with 
his  vast  possessions,  by  giving  the  elector  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  exchange,  with  the  title  of  king.     Frederick  of 
Prussia  instantly  sounded  the  alarm  on  this  dangerous 
proposal,  and,  by  his  influence,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  March  17, 
Berlin  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  which  was  ^''^'^■ 
the  last  act  of  that  great  man,  and  for  the  time  caused  this 
ambitious  project  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  miscarry.    But 
the  Imperial  cabinet  never  lost  sight  of  the  design,  and 
their  attempts  to  carry  it  into  execution  during  the  course  j 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  became,  as  will  ai)pcar  in  the  36."    '^^ 
sequel,  the  source  of  numberless  calamities  to  themselves 
and  to  Europe.^ 

The  Austrian  forces,  at  the  commcncoment  of  the  war, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  infantry,        50 
thirty-five  thousand  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  thousand  Military 
artillery ;  and  the  extent  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  imperial  auS^ 
dominions  furnished  inexhaustible  resources  for  the  main- 
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CHAP,  tenance  of  the  contest.  Sincere  and  honest  in  principle, 
IX-  attached  to  old  institutions,  and  powerfully  swayed  by 
j-,g2  religion,  the  inhabitants  of  these  varied  dominions  were, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Italian  provinces, 
unanimous  in  their  horror  of  the  French  republican 
principles ;  while  the  power  and  firm  ascendant  of  the 
nobility  gave  steadiness  and  consistence  to  their  efforts  to 
oppose  it.  The  cavalry  was  in  the  finest  order,  and  per- 
formed splendid  services  during  the  course  of  the  war ; 
but  the  infantry,  though  well  adapted  for  plain  fighting 
in  a  good  position,  was  incapable  of  the  energetic  move- 
ments which  the  new  system  of  military  operations 
required,  and  was  disgraced  by  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  large  bodies  laying-down  their  arms.  The  provinces  of 
Croatia,  Transylvania,  and  the  Bannat,  lying  on  the  frontier 
of  Turkey,  were  organised  in  a  military  manner  ;  all  the 
inhabitants  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  thus 
from  them  the  government  derived  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  irregular  troops.  Hungary  and  the  Low  Countries  sup- 
plied the  elite  of  the  infantry,  and  the  recruits  who  formed 
the  principal  part  of  the  Imperial  guard.  The  cavalry, 
admirably  mounted,  were  skilled  in  all  the  movements  of 

J  .       war,  and  the  artillery  respectable,  and  in  good  equipment ; 

34. '  joni.  i.'but  the  officers  of  the  infantry  were  deficient  in  military 

235, 2;ia.       information,  and  the  soldiers,  though  well   disciplined, 
wanted  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  the  French  troops.  ^ 

The  Flemish  dominions  of  Austria  had  recently  been  the 
51.        theatre  of  a  revolt  so  different  from  that  of  France,  that  it 

Austrian      jg  difficult  to  conceive  how  thev  could  both  have  arisen  in 

Nether-  .  i         i  •     *   i 

lands.  countries  SO  near  each  other  m  the  same  age  of  the  world. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  had  alienated  the  affections  of 

these  provinces,  by  the  proposal  to  exchange  them  for 

Bavaria — a  project  which  was  only  prevented  from  taking 

effect  by  the  armed  intervention  of  Prussia ;  and  had  next 

excited  their  alarms  by  a  variety  of  reforms,  founded  on 

philosophical  principles,  totally  unsuited  to  the  character, 

2  Hard.  i.     religious  spirit,  and  degree  of  information  possessed  by  the 

89,  90.         people.     At  length  the  proposal  to  give  a  colony  of  Gene- 

157, 159.       vese  and  Swiss,  established  near  Ostend,  the  free  exercise 

Scott  6  Na-  (jf  their  religion,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  ;2  the  univer- 

poleon,  1.  .   .  o        7  o  ^ 

12, 13.  sities  protested  against  the  innovation,  and  he  replied  by 

abolishing  the  seignorial  jurisdictions,  and  authorising  the 
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sale  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  estates  of  the  monasteries,      chap. 
establishing  schools  independent  of  the  clergy,  and  curtail-        ix. 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  Estates,  by  introducing  intendants,        j-y,^ 
who  almost  superseded  their  authority.     These  changes 
excited  a  universal  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  provinces, 
and  led  to  a  measure  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most 
fatal  which  modern  history  has  to  record. 

The  barrier  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  extorted  from 
France  after  so  much  bloodshed,  or  erected  at  so  vast  an        jg. 
expense,  were  demolished,  and  the  level  coimtry  left  open  Destruction 
and  unprotected,  as  if  done  expressly  to  invite  the  invasion  rier  for-^^' 
of  their  enterprising  neighbours.      It  seemed  as  if  the  tresses. 
Emperor  imagined  that  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Marie 
Antoinette  to  the  King  of  France  had  made  the  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms  perpetual,  and  that  his  whole 
danger  arose  from  the  discontented  disposition  of  his  own 
subjects  ;  or  as  if  the  project  of  exchanging  these  distant 
provinces  for  Bavaria  had  ttiken  such  hold  of  the  Imperial 
cabinet,  that  they  were  desirous  only  of  rendering  them 
incapable  of  defence  in  the  hands  of  their*new  possessors. 
But  the  wise  in  all  the  adjoining  states  regarded  this  suicidal 
act  with  very  different  feelings,  and  were  filled  with  the 
most  gloomy  presentiments  as  to  its  effects.     "  Europe," 
says  Jomini,  "  beheld  with  astonishment  those  celebrated 
fortresses,  so  famous  in  former  wars,  demolished  by  the 
very  powerwhich  had  constructed  them ;  and  the  Flemings, 
proud  of  the  recollections  with  which  they  were  associated, 
sighed  as  they  saw  the  plough  razing  the  vestiges  of  so 
much  historical  glory.    The  event  soon  proved  the  fatal 
tendency  of  the  measure.     The  Low  Countries,  bereft  of 
their  fortresses,  destitute  of  mountains,  and  too  distant 
from  the  centre  of  the  empire  to  be  effectually  defended, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  first  attack  ;  and  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment were  first  apprised  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of  their  '  Jom.i.  ir>9. 
measures,  by  the  loss  of  that  ancient  province  of  their 
empire."  1 

The  discontents  and  indignation  of  the  Flemings  at  this 
disastrous  measure,  preyed  so  severely  on  the  susceptible        ^^ 
heart  of  Joseph  II.,  that  they  shortened  his  life.     Upon  Accession 
his  death,  which  happened  on*16th  February  1790,  he  was  "er'^.^f  lTJT 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold,  wliuse   paternal   and  i>"i<i. 
benevolent  system  of  government  in  Tuscany  had  long 

VOL.  III.  I 
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CHAP,  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  i^hilosophers  of 
IX.  Europe  ;  but  whose  character,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
pacific  administration  of  that  tranquil  duchy,  was  little 
suited  for  the  government  of  the  great  and  varied  pro- 
vinces of  the  Austrian  empire.  He  found  the  monarchy 
shaken  in  all  its  parts  by  the  reforms  and  innovations  of 
his  predecessor  ;  the  Belgian  provinces  in  open  insurrec- 
tion ;  Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria  in  sullen  discontent ; 
and  Hungary  in  a  state  of  menacing  insubordination.  To 
complete  his  difficulties,  the  seeds  of  a  revolution  were 
rapidly  expanding  in  Poland,  while  the  distracted  habits  and 
feeble  government  of  that  unbridled  democracy  afforded 
little  hope  that  it  would  be  permitted  to  extricate  itself 
from  its  embarrassments  without  foreign  invasion.  It 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  spoliation  of  its  rich  and 
,  „  ,  .  defenceless  plains  would  throw  the  apple  of  discord  among 
79,  «o.  the  ambitious  military  monarchies  by  which  it  was  sur- 

rounded.^ 

The  ill-humour  of  the  Flemings  had  already  broken  out 
54        into  open  insurrection.     In  the  autumn  of  1789,  at  the 
Revolt  of     very  time  that  the  French  were  revolting  against  the 
inls^aKidust  privileged  classes  and  the  authority  of  the  church,  the 
Austria.       inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  took  up  arms  to  support 
^^  ■    '    ■    them.     France  sought  to  impose  liberal  measures  upon  its 
government,  Flanders  to  resist  those  introduced  by  its 
sovereign  ;  France  to  abolish  religion,  Flanders  to  support 
it.*    Brussels,  Ghent^  and  Mons  speedily  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  disaster  accele- 
rated the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.     But  this  success 
was  of  short  duration.     Leopold,  his  successor,  took  the 
most  energetic  measures  to  re-establish  his  authority  ;  the 
partisans  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  revolted  provinces  came 
to  blows  with  the  adherents  of  the  democracy  ;  the  free- 
peiTdiaiU'v!  thinking  French,  indignant  at  the  rejection  of  their  prin- 
S'^'ii '■  i'''  cipl^s  ^y  ^^^  Romish  insurgents,  refused  their  support ; 
i.  88, 90.  '    the  march  of  Marshal  Bender,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial- 
ui'  ^scott  ^^*^'  ^^^  ^  continual  triumph ;  and  the  Austrian  forces 
i.  15, 20.     '  resumed  possession  of  the  whole  of  their  Flemish  dominions, 
with  as  much  facility  as  they  had  lost  tliem.^ 

*  Tt  is  very  remarkable  tliat  those  opposite  principles  were  precisely  those 
•which,  forty  years  afterwards,  led  to  the  nearly  simultaneous  Revolutions  of 
France  and  Belgium  in  1830. 
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The  House  of  Hapsluirg  was  still  in  possession  of  the     chap. 
Imperial  dignity ;  but  the  high-sounding  titles  and  acknow-        ix. 
ledged  supremacy  of  the  Ctesars  could  not  conceal  the  real 
weakness  of  their  authority.    The  vast  but  unwieldy  fabric        ^, 
of  the  empire  was  governed  by  the  diet  assembled  at  Ratis-  state  of  the 
bon,  which  consisted  of  three  colleges ;  that  of  the  electors,  Empire 
that  of  the  princes,  and  that  of  the  free  towns.    The  first, 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Wesphalia  at  eight 
electors,  to  whom  that  of  Hanover  was  afterwards  added, 
possessed  the  sole  right  of  appointing  the  emperor:  the 
second,  composed  of  thirty-three  ecclesiastical  and  sixty-one 
lay  princes,  enjoyed  little  influence,  and  afforded  only  an 
inviting  prospect  to  the  rapacity  of  their  superiors ;  the  third, 
consisting  of  forty-seven  towns,  was  consulted  only  for  form's 
sake,  and  had  no  real  deliberative  voice  in  public  affairs. 
Each  circle  was  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  contingent  of 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  empire ;  but  their  soldiers,  dis-  , 
united  and  various,  formed  but  a  feeble  protection,  and  s,  y. 
its  real  strength  consisted  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
monarchies.^ 

The  military  strength  of  Prussia,  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  which  its  resources  would  admit  by  the  genius 
and  successes  of  the  Great  Frederick,  had  rendered  this  jimtary 
inconsiderable  kingdom  a  first-rate  power  on  the  continent  ^lulsll 
of  Europe.  Its  army,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
strong,  comprising  thirty-five  thousand  horse,  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment ;  but  this  force, 
considerable  though  it  was,  formed  but  a  small  part  of 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom.  By  an  admirable  system 
of  organisation,  the  whole  youth  of  the  nation  was  com- 
pelled to  serve  a  limited  number  of  years  in  the  army  in 
early  life,  the  effect  of  which  was,  not  only  that  a  taste 
for  military  habits  was  universally  diffused,  but  that  the 
state  always  possessed  within  its  bosom  a  vast  reserve 
of  experienced  veterans,  who  might,  in  any  emergency, 
be  called  to  its  defence.  The  aversion  evinced  in  so 
many  other  countries  to  the  military  service,  from  the 
unlimited  length  to  which  it  extended,  was  unknown 
where  it  reached  only  to  four  years.  It  came  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  an  agreeable  mode  of  spending  the  active  and 
enterprising  period  of  youth.  Prussia  reaped  the  full 
benefit  of  this  judicious  system,  when  she  withstood  the 
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CHAP,     three  greatest  powers  in  Europe  during  the  Seven  Years' 

IX.       War ;  and  she  was  indebted  to  the  same  cause  for  those 

numerous  and  courageous  defenders  who  flocked  to  her 

standard  during  the  latter   part   of    the    revolutionary 

contest. 

At  the  death  of  the  Great  Frederick,  the  Prussian  army 
gy         was  considered  the  first  in  Europe.     Proud  of  a  struggle 
Military  sys- without  a  parallel  in  modern  times,  and  of  the  unrivalled 
monarcii'v.    t^^^^^^t  of  their  Commander,  the  Prussian  soldiers  possessed 
not  only  the  moral  strength  so  necessary  in  war,  but  had 
been  trained,  in  a  variety  of  exercises,  to  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  great  masses.    Annual  evolutions,   on  a  large 
scale,   accustomed  the  army  to  that  necessary  piece  of 
instruction  ;  and  under  the  scientific  auspices  of  Seidlitz, 
the  cavalry  had  become  the  most  perfect  in  Europe.     In 
great  schools  at  Berlin,  and  other  places,  the  young  officers 
were  taught  the  military  art ;  and  there,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  northern  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  whole  youth  of 
any  consideration  were  destined  for  the  profession  of  arms. 
The  higher  situations  in  the  army,  however,  were  reserved 
for  the  nobles  ;  but,  by  degrees,  that  invidious  restriction 
was  abandoned,  and  in  the   arduous  struggle  of  1813, 
j/g^^g,^-      when  the  co-opciuition  of  all  classes  could  alone  save  her 
Hard.  i.  37.  from  destruction,  Prussia  had  reason  to  felicitate  herself 
upon  the  change.^ 

The  states  which  composed  the  Prussian  monarchy  were 
by  no  means  so  coherent  or  rounded  as  those  which  formed 
Its  statis-  the  Austrian  dominions.  Nature  had  traced  out  no  limits 
like  the  Pihine,  the  Alps,  or  the  Pyrenees,  to  form  the 
boundary  of  its  dominions  ;  no  great  rivers  or  mountain 
chains  protected  its  frontiers  ;  few  fortified  towns  guarded 
it  from  the  incursions  of  the  vast  military  monarchies  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  Its  surface  consisted  of  four- 
teen thousand  square  leagues,  and  its  population,  which 
had  been  doubled  under  the  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  amounted  to  nearly  eight  million  souls.  But  they 
were  composed  of  various  races,  spoke  different  languages, 
professed  different  religions,  and  were  protected  by  no 
external  or  internal  line  of  fortresses.  Towards  Ptussia 
and  Austrian  Poland,  a  frontier  of  two  hundred  leagues 
was  totally  destitute  of  places  of  defence :  Silesia  alone 
enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of  three  lines  of  fortresses, 
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and  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature.     The  national  defence      chap. 
rested  entirely  on  the  army  and  the  courage  of  the  inha-        i^- 
bitants ;  but,  animated  by  the  recollections  of  the  Seven     ~7^92~ 
Years'  War,  they  were  both  elevated  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Tlie  government  was  a  military  despotism  :  no  privileges 
of  individuals  or  corporations  restrained  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  unknown  :  but 
nevertheless  the  public  administration  was  tempered  by 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  an  enliglitencd  system  of 
state  policy.    This  system,  begun  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
had  passed  into  settled  maxims,  which  governed  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  successors.     In  no  country  of  Europe, 
not  even  in  England  or  Switzerland,  was  private  right 
more    thoroughly    respected,    or    justice    more    rigidly 
observed,   both  in  the  courts  of  law  and  the  domestic 
measures  of  government.     "  Every  thing  for  the  people, 
nothing  by  them,"  was  the  principle  of  its  administration. 
Toleration,  established  even  to  excess,  had  degenerated 
into  its  fatal  ally,  indifference  and  infidelity,  in  many  of 
the  higher  orders  ;  manners  approaching  the  corruption  of 
Paris,  were  prevalent  in  the  capital  ;  while  the  middle 
ranks,  united  in  secret  societies  of  Freemasonry,  already  |^-^'h^"J' 
indulged  those  ardent  feelings  which  afterwards  exercised  i!  37, 40/44.' 
so  important  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Europe.^ 

The  might  of  Russia,  first  experienced  by  Frederick  at 
the  terrible  battle  of  Cunuersdorff,  was  now  beginuino;  to 
fill  the  north  with  apprehension.  This  immense  empire,  state  of 
comi)rchending  nearly  half  of  Europe  and  Asia  within  its  Russia, 
dominions,  backed  by  inaccessible  frozen  regions,  secured 
from  invasion  by  the  extent  of  its  surface  and  the  severity 
of  its  climate,  inhabited  by  a  patient  and  indomitable 
race,  ever  ready  to  exchange  the  luxury  and  adventure  of 
the  south  for  the  hardships  and  monotony  of  tlie  north, 
was  daily  becoming  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  The  Empress  Catharine,  endowed  with  mascu- 
line energy  and  ambition,  was  urging  a  bloody  war  with 
Turkey,  in  which  the  zeal  of  a  religious  crusade  was 
directed  by  the  sagacity  of  civilised  warfare.  Tiie  cam- 
paign liad  commenced  with  the  taking  of  Oczakoff,  which 
easily  yielded  to  the  audacity  and  fortune  of  Frince 
Potemkin  ;  but  the  courage  of  the  Turks,  though  long 
dormant,  was  at  length  roused  to  the  highest  pitch.     Uu- 
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CHAP,     disciplined  and  unstable  in  the  field,  thoy  -were  almost 

IX.       invincible  behind  walls,  and  the  most  inconsiderable  forts, 

,..g„       manned  by  such  defenders,  became  impregnable  save  at 

an  enormous  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.     But  a  new 

and  terrible  enemy  to  the  Ottomans  arose  in  Sdwarrow, 

one  of  those  extraordinary  men,  who  sometimes,  by  the 

force  of  their  individual  character,  alter  the  destiny  of 

nations.     This  determined  and  dauntless  general,  who  to 

the  highest  talents  for  war  united  a  religious  influence  over 

the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  joined  the  Austrians  with  eight 

thousand  men,  when,  with  seventeen  thousand,  they  were 

maintaining  a  doubtful  contest  with  a  hundred  thousand 

Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rymniski.     His  arrival 

infused  such  energy  into  the  combined  army,  that  they 

gained  a  complete  victory  over  their  formidable  enemies. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  siege  of  Ismael,  and, 

chiefly  by  the  ascendancy  of  real  greatness  over  the  minds 

of  his  soldiers,  succeeded  in  carrying  by  assault  that  cele- 

labT^Sfi^     brated  fortress,  though  defended  by  twenty-four  thousand 

Ann.  Reg.    of  the  bravest  troops  in  the  Turkish  dominions.    British 

Tooke's        diplomacy  was  employed  before  it  was  too  late  to  avert  the 

?"^*^'l'.'-      threatened  calamities  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  new  objects 

128.     Segur,  .  ^       ,  /    ■, 

ii.  279.  01  contention  arose ;  iresh  contests  sprang  out  of  tlie 
xmi  -nT^'  Western  Revolution,  and  the  glory  of  placing  the  cross 
suwarrow.  on  the  dome  of  St  Sophia  has  been  reserved  for  a  future 
,1 

The  Russian  infantry  had  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
gp  immovable  firmness.  At  Pultowa,  Cunnersdorff",  Choczim, 
The  Russian  and  Ismael,  it  had  become  distinguished  ;  and  the  cavalry, 
Cosfacks.  though  greatly  inferior  to  its  present  state  of  discipline 
and  equipment,  was  inured  to  service  in  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  mounted  on  a  hardy  and  admirable  race  of 
horses.  The  artillery,  now  so  splendid,  was  then  re- 
markable only  for  the  cumbrous  quality  of  the  carriages, 
and  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  men.  The  armies  were 
recruited  by  a  certain  proportion  of  conscripts  drawn  out 
of  every  one  hundred  male  inhabitants  ;  a  mode  of  raising 
troops  which,  in  an  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation, furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  soldiers. 
They  amounted  in  1792,  to  two  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
but  the  half  of  this  force  alone  was  disposable  for  active 
operations,  the  remainder  being  cantoned  on  the  Pruth, 


age. 


1792. 
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the  Caucasus,  and  the  frontiers  of  Finland.  In  this  chap. 
enumeration,  however,  was  not  comprised  either  the  ix. 
youth  of  the  military  colonies,  who  afterwards  became 
of  great  importance,  or  the  well-known  Cossacks  of  the 
Don.  The  last  composed  an  immense  military  force  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire.  This  irregular  force, 
composed  of  the  pastoral  tribes  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  empire,  costs  almost  nothing  to  the  state  ;  the 
government  merely  issues  an  order  for  a  certain  number 
of  this  hardy  band  to  take  the  field,  and  crowds  of  active 
young  men  appear,  equipped  at  their  own  expense, 
mounted  on  small,  but  indefatigable  horses,  and  ready  to 
undergo  all  the  hardships  of  war,  from  their  sense  of  duty 
to  their  sovereign,  and  their  hopes  of  plunder  or  adventure. 
Gifted  with  all  the  individual  intelligence  which  belongs 
to  the  pastoral  and  savage  character,  and  yet  subjected  to  j  j^^  . 
a  certain  degree  of  military  discipline,  they  make  the  best  254, 258.' 
of  all  light  troops,  and  are  more  formidable  to  a  retreating 
army  than  the  elite  of  the  French  or  Russian  guards. 

Inured  to  hardships  from  his  infancy,  the  Russian 
soldier  is  better  calculated  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war  than  gj 
any  in  Europe.  He  knows  no  duty  so  sacred  as  obedience  charanterof 
to  his  ofiicers  ;  submissive  to  his  discipline  as  to  the  ordi-  sofd^"s^'^ 
nances  of  religion,  no  fatigue,  no  privation,  can  make  him 
forget  its  obligations.  Through  every  march,  through 
entire  campaigns,  you  behold  the  cannonier  near  his 
piece,  at  the  post  assigned  to  him  by  his  commander  ; 
and,  unless  authorised  to  do  so,  nothing  will  induce  him 
to  abandon  it.  The  waggon-train  wax  their  harness  in 
bivouacs,  under  a  cold  of  15  deg.  of  Reaumur,  correspond- 
ing to  5  deg.  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  as  they  would  do 
for  a  day  of  parade  in  the  finest  weather.  This  admirable 
spirit  of  precision  renders  their  defeats  extremely  rare ; 
and  the  soldiers  are  so  accustomed,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Turks,  to  look  for  safety  only  in  closing  their  ranks,  and 
to  expect  destruction  if  they  fly,  that  they  are  hardly 
ever  broken.  If  they  have  not  the  facility  at  rallying 
after  a  defeat,  which  their  high  degree  of  individual  intel-  sjom. i.256. 
ligence  has  given  to  the  French  soldiers,  they  have  greater 
firmness  in  resisting  it.^ 

Tlie  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are  turned  towards 
the  army.    Commerce,  the  law,  and  all  civil  employments, 
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are  held  in  no  esteem  ;  the  whole  youth  of  any  considera- 
tion betake  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Im- 
mense military  schools,  in  diiFerent  parts  of  the  empire, 
annually  send  forth  the  whole  flower  of  the  population  to 
this  dazzling  career.  Precedence  depends  entirely  on 
military  rank  ;  and  the  heirs  to  the  greatest  families  are 
compelled  to  enter  the  army  in  the  lowest  grade.  They 
face  hardship  and  danger  with  the  same  courage  as  the 
pri-vjate  soldiers  ;  they  were  to  be  found  by  their  sides  in 
the  breach  of  Ismael  and  amid  the  snows  of  Finland.  Pro- 
motion is  open  equally  to  all :  a  government  depending 
entirely  on  its  military  prowess,  finds  itself  obliged  to 
promote  real  merit ;  and  great  part  of  the  officers  at  the 
head  of  the  army  have  risen  from  the  inferior  stations  of 
society.  But,  formidable  as  the  power  of  Russia  appeared 
even  at  that  period,  the  world  was  far  from  anticipating 
the  splendid  part  which  it  was  destined  to  play  in  the 
approaching  conflict.  Her  immense  population,  amount- 
ing in  Europe  alone  to  nearly  thirty-five  millions,  aff'orded 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men.  The  ravages  of  war,  or 
pestilence,  were  speedily  filled  up  in  a  country  whose  num- 
bers were  doubling  every  fifty  years.  Her  soldiers,  inured 
to  heat  and  cold  from  their  infancy,  and  actuated  by  a 
blind  devotion  to  the  Czar,  united  the  stead j'  valour  of  the 
English  to  the  impetuous  energy  of  the  French  troops. 
Dreaded  by  all  her  neighbours,  and  too  remote  to  fear 
attack,  she  could  aflford  to  send  forth  her  whole  disposable 
force  on  foreign  service  ;  while  the  want  of  pecuniary 
resources  was  of  little  importance,  so  long  as  the  wealtli 
of  England  could  be  relied  on  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  France  saw  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Russian  soldiers  reviewed  on  the 
plains  of  Burgundy  ;  a  force  greater  than  that  with  which 
Attila  combated  on  the  field  of  Chalons.^ 

Poland,  the  destined  theatre  of  glorious  achievements, 
was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  foreign  oppression.  This 
heroic  country,  long  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against 
the  Turks,  the  deliverer  of  Germany  under  John  Sobieski, 
the  ancient  conqueror  of  Russia,  had  been  the  victim  of 
the  insane  democratic  passions  of  its  people,  and  an  atro- 
cious conspiracy  of  the  neighbouring  kings.     The  flatness 
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of  its  surface,  the  want  of  fortified  towns,  and  tlie  weak-  chap. 
ness  incident  to  an  elective  monarchy  and  turbulent  ^^• 
democracy,  had  rendered  all  the  valour  of  the  people  j.^^^ 
unavailing,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  dominions  had  been 
reft  from  it  by  its  ambitious  neighbours  at  the  disastrous 
epoch  of  1772.  In  1792,  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  found 
a  new  pretence  for  renewing  their  spoliations.  Stanislaus 
Augustus,  the  last  nominal  king,  had  granted  a  constitu- 
tion to  his  subjects,  better  adapted  than  could  have  been 
hoped  for  to  their  peculiar  situation.  By  it,  the  crown 
was  declared  elective,  but  the  dynasty  hereditary — the 
Princess  of  Saxony  was  proclaimed  heiress  of  the  throne 
after  the  demise  of  the  king.  Legislative  measures  and 
decrees  were  to  be  proposed  by  the  crown,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Chambers  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  nobles 
abandoned  their  privilege  of  engrossing  every  employment 
under  government  ;  and,  to  provide  for  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  people,  the  king  was  obliged,  during  the  sitting 
of  each  diet,  to  ennoble  thirty  of  the  bourgeois  class.  The 
Catholic  religion  was  declared  the  established  faith.  This 
constitution  was  proclaimed  amidst  the  universal  acclama- 
tions of  the  people  ;  and  new  life,  it  was  fondly  imagined, 
had  been  infused  into  the  ancient  monarchy,  from  the 
intermixture  of  popular  vigour.  But  these  transports 
were  of  short  duration.  Stanislaus  Augustus,  however 
enlightened  in  framing  a  constitution,  was  ill  qualified  to 
defend  it.  The  people,  disunited  for  centuries,  were 
incapable  of  any  measures  for  their  common  defence. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Empress  Catharine  was  awakened  by 
the  prospect  of  Poland  again  emerging  into  political 
vigour,  and  her  fears  by  the  proximity  of  revolutionary  '  Ann.  T?e<r, 
principles  to  her  hereditary  states.  A  new  treaty  of  par-  Lac!"iiT.'"' 
tition  was  signed  between  the  three  adjoining  powers,  '68,172. 
and  the  conquerur  of  Isniael  called  from  the  Turkish  war,  m.^'  ^'* 
to  give  the  last  blow  to  the  ancient  defenders  of  the 
Christian  faith.^ 

Though  deprived  of  the  weight  arising  from  unity  of 
empire,  the  native  valour  of  the  Poles  destined  them  to 
perform  an  important  part  on  the   theatre  of  Europe.  Her..i<-niiii. 
Napoleon  has  characterised  them  as  the  people  who  most  ♦•'"•.v  t'.f''''-at- 
rapidly  become  soldiers  ;  and  their  ardent  patriotism  ren-  Poles, 
dered  thcui  the  ready  victims  of  any  puwer  which  held 
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out  tlie  prospect  of  restoring  the  national  independence. 
The  valour  of  the  Polish  legions  made  them  distinguii^lied 
in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Spain  ;  they  followed  the  French 
standards  to  Smolensko  and  Moscow,  and  maintained  an 
unshaken  fidelity  to  them  during  all  the  disasters  of  the 
subsequent  retreat.  Though  cruelly  abandoned  by  Napo- 
leon in  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  campaign,  they 
adhered  to  his  fortunes  through  all  the  subsequent  changes ; 
and,  amidst  the  general  defection  of  Europe,  kept  their 
faith  inviolate  on  the  field  of  Leipsic. 

Sweden  was  too  remote  from  the  scene  of  European 
conflict  to  have  much  weight  in  the  political  scale.  Secure 
in  a  distant,  and  almost  inaccessible  situation,  blessed  with 
a  hardy,  intrepid,  and  honest  peasantry,  she  had  nothing 
to  dread  but  from  the  insatiable  progress  of  Russian 
ambition.  She  had  recently,  however,  concluded  a  glori- 
ous war  with  her  powerful  neighbour  ;  her  arms,  in  alliance 
with  those  of  Turkey,  had  taken  the  Imperial  forces  by 
surprise;  and  Gustavus,  extricating  himself  by  a  desperate 
exertion  of  valour  from  a  perilous  situation,  had  destroyed 
the  Russian  fleet,  and  gained  a  great  victory  so  near  St 
Petersburg,  that  the  sound  of  the  cannon  was  heard  in 
the  palace  of  the  Empress.  But  such  is  the  weight  of 
Russia,  that  her  enemies  are  always  glad  to  purchase 
peace,  even  in  the  moments  of  their  greatest  success. 
Catharine  hastened  to  get  quit  of  the  Swedish  war,  by 
offering  advantageous  terms  to  her  courageous  rival,  and 
flattered  his  chivalrous  feelings  into  accepting  them,  by 
representing  that  the  efforts  of  all  sovereigns  should  now 
be  directed  towards  resisting  the  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  that  he  alone  was  worthy  to  head  the 
enterprise.^ 

Placed  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
the  forces  of  Turkey  were  still  less  capable  of  affecting  the 
balance  of  the  European  states.  Formidable  during  the 
period  of  its  vigour  and  rise,  the  Ottoman  power,  like  that 
of  all  barbarous  nations,  had  rapidly  and  irrecoverably 
declined,  after  the  zenith  of  its  greatness  had  been  attained. 
It  was  defended  chiefly  by  the  desert  and  inaccessible 
nature  of  its  territory,  the  result  of  the  incessant  and 
grievous  oppression  of  its  government,  and  by  the  jealousies 
of  the  European  powers,  who  never  failed  to  interfere  when 
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the  danger  became  imminent  to  its  independent  exis-  chap, 
tence.  Its  cavalry,  brave,  skilful,  and  admirably  mounted,  ix. 
was  the  most  formidable  in  the  world  ;i  but  the  desultory  j^gg^ 
temper  of  its  people  was  incapable  of  the  submission  and  i  jj^^  j_ 
constancy  requisite  to  form  an  experienced  and  disciplined  375. 
body  of  infantry.  Sometimes,  however,  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  roused  them  to  extraordinary  exertions,  and 
on  such  occasions  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  armed  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
But  these  efforts  were  of  short  duration  ;  the  first  seri- 
ous reverse  dissipated  the  mighty  host,  and  reduced  its 
leaders  to  the  command  of  a  few  regiments  of  horse.  But 
though  these  causes  rendered  the  Ottomans  incapable  of 
foreign  conquest,  they  were  still  extremely  formidable  to 
an  invading  army.  Their  desert  and  waterless  plains 
afforded  no  resources  to  an  enemy,  while  the  total  want  of 
roads  fit  for  the  transport  of  wheeled  carriages,  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  bring  supplies  from  the  adjoining 
states,  or  advance  the  artillery  requisite  for  the  siege  of 
their  fortresses.  Behind  thewallsof  the  most  inconsiderable 
towns,  the  Janizaries  fought  with  desperate,  and  often 
successful  valour ;  the  whole  inhabitants  took  to  arms  in 
defence  of  their  lives  and  their  religion  ;  and,  lined  with 
such  defenders,  trifling  cities  frequently  offered  a  more 
formidable  resistance  than  the  most  regular  fortifications 
of  Western  Europe. 

The  incessant  and  grinding  oppression,  however,  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  had  implanted  a  principle  of  weak-        g^_ 
ness  in  the  Turkish  power,  little  attended  to  in  former  Const.mt  de- 
times,  but  of  which  the  effects  have  since  been  strikingly  poptdatiou. 
displayed.    This  consisted  in  the  constant  and  rapid  decay 
of  the   population,  Avhich  soon  rendered  the  Osmanlis 
unequal  even  to  those  sudden  and  vehement  exertions, 
which  at  former  periods  had  struck  such  terror  into  the 
neighbouring  states.    At  the  same  time  the  ignorant  and 
brutal  pride  of  the  government,  which  prevented  them 
from  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  swaish's 
European  powers,  rendered  them  incapable  of  availing  ^Q'']''p""*jq3 
themselvesof  theadvantages  which  their  desperate  struggles  194.   BiuU-' 
frequently  afforded,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  made  j"p'',"™t^a- 
them  throw  away  the  only  remaining  chance  of  recovering  mia,  i.  212. 
their  lost  ground  from  the  unceasing  hostility  of  Russia.^ 
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CHAP.        From  a  difFereiit  cause,  the  political  importance  of  Italy 
1'^-       had  sunk  as  low  as  that  of  tlie  Turkish  states.     Inliabiting 
j_g2       the  finest  country  in  Europe,  blessed  with  the  richest  plains 
gg        and  the  most  fruitful  mountains,  defended  from  invasion 
Italy.  by  the  encircling  sea  and  the  frozen  Alps,  venerable  from 

the  recollections  of  ancient  greatness,  and  containing  the 
cradle  of  modern  freedom,  the  people  of  Italy  were  yet  as 
dust  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  loss  of  military  courage 
and  of  private  virtue  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
sad  degradation.  When  conducted  by  foreign  leaders,  the 
inhabitants  of  its  northern  states,  like  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Hindoos  under  British  direction,  have  risen  to  honour- 
able distinction  beneath  the  standards  of  Napoleon  ;  but, 
led  by  their  own  officers,  and  following  their  national 
colours,  they  have  never  been  able  to  stand  the  shock  of 
the  Transalpine  forces.  Tuscany,  from  the  effects  of  the 
sage  and  paternal  government  of  Leopold,  was  flourishing, 
prosperous,  and  contented ;  but  the  proximity  of  France 
had  spread  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  Piedmont,  and,  in 
common  with  its  inhabitants,  the  Milanese  beheld  with 
undisguised  satisfaction  the  triumph  of  the  republican 
arms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  a  smothered  feeling  of  indignation  against 
foreign  rule  pervaded  the  Italian  states  ;  in  vain  all  their 
theatres  rang  with  acclamations  at  the  line  of  Alfieri — 

"  Servi  siam  si !  ma  servi  ognor  frementi;"  * 

they  were  incapable  of  those  steady  and  sustained  efforts, 
Avhich  are  essential  to  the  establishment  either  of  civil 
liberty  or  national  independence.  Hence,  during  all  the 
contests  of  which  it  was  the  theatre,  Italy  became  the 
unresisting  prey  of  the  northern  victor.  The  Austrian 
and  French  eagles  alternately  ruled  her  plains,  but  the 
national  colours  were  never  unfurled,  nor  any  effort  made 
to  liberate  them  from  foreign  dominion.  On  the  few  occa- 
sions on  which  the  Neapolitans  and  Venetians  attempted 
to  raise  the  standard  of  independence,  they  were  vanquished 
■^  by  tlie  mere  sight  of  the  enemy's  force.  It  is  melancholy 
to  reflect,  that  the  descendants  of  the  Romans,  the  Samnites, 
and  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  should  so  far,  and  to  appearance 
1  Bot.  i.  21,  gQ  irrecoverably,  have  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  their 
147.       '      ancestors  ;i  but  it  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nature,  that  a  high 

•  "  We  are  slaves :  but  slaves  ever  chafing  against  our  chains." 
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state  of  civilisation  cannot  long  coexist   with   military      chap. 
courage  in  the  favoured  climates  of  the  world ;  and  that,        ix. 
as  some  counterpoise  to  the  lavish  accumulation  of  her 
gifts,  Nature  has  denied  to  their  inhabitants  the  permanent 
resolution  to  defend  them. 

The  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  frontier  of 
Italy,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  its  northern  than  ^,, 
of  its  southern  neighbours.  Its  soldiers,  chiefly  drawn  from  Piedmont. 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  Liguria,  or  the  maritime  Alps, 
were  brave,  docile,  and  enterprising,  and,  under  Victor 
Amadeus,  had  risen  to  the  highest  distinction  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  regular  army- 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand  infontry,  and  three  thousand 
five  hundred  cavalry  ;  but,  besides  this,  the  government 
could  summon  to  its  support  fifteen  thousand  militia, 
who,  in  defending  their  mountain  passes,  rivalled  the  best 
troops  in  Europe.  These  were  chiefly  employed  during 
the  war  in  guarding  the  fortresses ;  and  the  number  of 
these,  joined  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  countrj^,  and 
its  important  situation,  as  holding  the  keys  of  the  great  , 
passes  over  the  Alps,  gave  this  state  a  degree  of  military  244?™'  ' 
importance  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated 
from  its  physical  strength,  i 

Sunk  in  obscure  marshes,  crushed  by  the  naval  supre- 
macy of  England,  and  cooped  up  in  a  corner  of  Europe,        ^^ 
the  political  importance  of  the  Dutch  Republic  had  fallen  HoUa'nd. 
in  a  great  degree  in  the  scale  of  Europe.     Its  army  was 
still  composed  of  forty-four  thousand  men,  and  its  fortified 
towns  and  inundations  gave  it  the  same  means  of  defence 
which  had  formerly  been  so  gloriously  exerted ;  but  the 
resolution  of  the  inhabitants  was  by  no  means  at  that 
time  equal  to  the  strengtii  of  their  situation.   A  long  period 
of  peace  had  weakened  the  military  spirit  of  the  people, 
and    their  chief    defence   was    placed    in    the   wretched 
assistance  of  auxiliary  troops,  which  never  enabled  the 
Republic,  during  the  subsequent  contests,  to  bring  thirty 
thousand  men  into  the  field.     The  world  at  this  period 
was  far  from  anticipating  the  glorious  stand  which  the  2  Tom  i 
Dutch  subsequently  made,  in  1834,  against  tlie  hostility  240. 
by  land  and  sea  of  tlic  two  greatest  powers  in  Europe. 2 

Animated  by  stronger  passions,  descended  from  more        -, 
fiery  progenitors,  and  inured  to  a  more  varied  climate,  the  Srain'. ' 
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CHAP,  people  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  were  calculated  to  per- 
IX-  form  a  more  distinguished  part  in  the  strife  for  E\iropean 
"  1792.  freedom.  This  singular  and  mixed  race  united  to  the 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  distinguished  the  Gothic,  the 
fiery  enterprise  which  characterised  the  Moorish  blood. 
Centuries  of  almost  unbroken  repose  had  neither  extin- 
guished the  one  nor  abated  the  other  ;  and  the  Conqueror 
of  Europe  erroneously  judged  the  temper  of  her  people, 
when  he  measured  it  by  the  inglorious  reigns  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  The  nobles,  degenerated  by  long-continued 
intermarriage  with  each  other,  were  indeed  incapable  of 
strenuous  exertion,  and  the  reigning  family  had  none  of 
the  qualities  calculated  to  command  success.  But  the  pea- 
santry, bold,  prosperous,  and  independent,  presented  the 
materials  for  a  resolute  army  ;  and  the  priesthood,  possess- 
ed of  an  unlimited  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders,  were  animated  by  the  most  inextinguishable 
hatred  at  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
decay  of  its  national  strength,  falsely  ascribed  by  super- 
ficial writers  to  'the  drain  of  colonial  enterprise,*  and 
the  possession  of  the  mines  of  America,  Avas  really  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  estates  in  the  hands  of  communi- 
ties and  noble  families,  and  the  predominant  influence  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  which  for  centuries  had  rendered 
that  fine  kingdom  little  else  than  a  cluster  of  convents, 
surrounded  by  a  hardy  peasantry.  But  though  these 
causes  had  rendered  Spain  incapable  of  any  sustained 
foreign  enterprise,  they  had  not  in  the  least  diminished 
its  aptitude  for  internal  defence ;  and  the  people,  who  in 
every  age  have  there  made  common  cause  with  the  king 
and  the  nobles,  flew  to  arms  Avith  unequalled  enthusiasm, 
when  their  loyalty  was  awakened  by  the  captivity  of  their 
sovereign,  and  their  fanaticism  roused  by  the  efforts  of 
their  pastors.  By  a  just  retribution,  the  first  great  reverse 
iFoy, -11.143,^^  ^^^®  French  arms  was  occasioned  by  the  spirit  of  reli- 
I44,'i'^i,i6o!gious  resistance  nourished  by  their  first  flagrant  acts  of 
17L  N;?pieri  "'justice ;  1  and  the  disaster  of  Baylen  would  not  have 
i-4,5.  arisen,  nor  the  bones  of  five  hundred  thousand  French 

whitened  the  plains  of  Spain,  but  for  the  confiscation  of 

•  The  exports  of  Spain  to  her  colonies  in  1790,  were  L.  15,000,000  annu- 
ally; nearly  as  much  as  those  of  Great  Britain  at  tliis  time  to  her  colonies, 
which  amount  to  L.lo,2S0,000.— See  Hujiboldt,  Nou\:eUe  Espagne,  iv. 
153,  154. 
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the  property  of  the  French  church  by  the  Constituent     chap. 
Assembly.  ix. 

The  nominal  military  strength  of  Spain,  at  the  com-  .^ 

mencement  of  the  Revolution,  was  one  hundred  and  forty        !„' 
thousand  men  ;  but  this  force  was  far  from  being  effective,  its  militarj 
and  in  the  first  campaigns  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  were  ^°'^'^^^- 
never  able  to  raise  their  force  in  the  field  to  eighty  thou- 
sand combatants,  though  they  reinforced  their  army  by 
thirty-six  battalions  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.     But 
on  occasion  of  the  invasion  in  1808,  an  immense  insurrec- 
tionary force  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
These  undisciplined  levies,  however,  though  occasionally 
brave,  like  the  Turks,  in  defending  walls,  were  miser- 
ably deficient  in  the  essential  qualities  of  regular  soldiers. 
They  had  neither  the  steadiness,  mutual  confidence,  nor 
conduct  necessary  for  success  in  the  field.     Accordingly, 
they  were  alfnost  invariably  routed  in  every  encounter : 
and  but  for  the  tenacity  of  purpose  arising  from  their 
character,  ignorance,  and  habit  of  boasting,  which  effectu- 
ally concealed  the  extent  of  their  disasters  from  all  but 
the  sufferers  under  them,  and  the  continued  presence  of  a  '  Napier,  i, 
large  English  force  in  the  field,  the  war  would  have  been  jom.*i/2lo. 
terminated  soon  after  its  commencement,  with  very  little 
trouble  to  the  French  Emperor.  ^ 

The  Spanish  soldiers  have  never  exhibited  in  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution  that  firmness  in  the  field  which  former-        -, 
ly  distinguished  their  infantry  at  Pavia,  Rocroi,  and  in  Character  of 
the  Low  Countries.     They  have  been  distinguished  rather  *^'®  sp^^oish 
by  the  tumultuary  habits  and  tendency  to  abandon  their 
colours  on  the  first  reverse,  which  belongs  to  the  troops  of 
tropical  climates,  and  characterised  their  forefathers  in  the 
Roman  wars.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  long  residence  of 
their  ancestors  in  a  warm  climate  had  melted  away  the 
indomitable  valour  which  distinguished  the  Gothic  race 
in  their  original  frozen  seats.     Military  glory  was  held  in 
little  esteem  ;  hardly  four  of  the  grandees  were  to  bo  found, 
in  1792,  in  the  army  or  naval  service.     But  the  peasantry 
have  evinced  throughout  the  war  the  most  obstinate  and 
enduring  spirit.     Though  routed  on  numberless  occasions,  , .       . 
tliey  almost  always  rallied,  as  in  the  days  of  Sertorius,  in  242,  243.' 
more  favourable  circumstances;-  and  though  deserted  by 
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riearly  all  the  nobility,  maintained  a  prolonged  contest  -with 
the  Conqueror  of  Northern  Europe. 

Cradled  in  snowy  mountains,  tilling  a  sterile  soil,  and 
habituated  to  severe  habits,  the  Swiss  peasantry  exhibited 
the  same  features  which  have  always  rendered  them  so 
celebrated  in  European  wars.  Their  lives  were  as  simple, 
their  courage  as  undaunted,  their  patriotism  as  warm,  as 
those  of  their  ancestors  who  died  on  the  field  of  Morat  or 
Morgarten.  Formidable  in  defence,  however,  their  nu- 
merical strength,  which  did  not  exceed  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand regular  soldiers,!  rendered  them  of  little  avail  in  the 
great  contests  which  rolled  round  the  feet  of  their  moun- 
tains. Occasions,  indeed,  were  not  wanting,  when  they 
displayed  the  ancient  virtue  of  their  race  :  their  conflicts 
in  Berne  and  Underwalden,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion,  equalled  the  far-famed  celebrity  of  their  wars  of 
independence ;  and,  amidst  the  disgraceful  defection  of 
the  10th  August,  the  Swiss  guards -alone  remained  faithful 
to  the  fortunes  of  Louis,  and  merited,  by  their  death,  the 
touching  inscription  on  the  graves  at  Thermopylce  : 

"  Go,  stranger  !  and  at  Lncedfemon  teU, 
That  here,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  fell."  •  * 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  principal  European  powers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  spirit 
of  gentleness  pervaded  the  j)olitical  world,  the  eiFect  of 
increasing  knowledge  and  long-continued  prosperity. 
Even  the  most  despotic  empires  were  ruled  with  a  lenity 
unknown  in  former  times,  and  the  state-prisons  of  all  the 
European  monarchies  would  probably  have  exhibited  as 
few  inmates  as  the  Bastile  when  it  was  stormed  in  1789. 
Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  general  war  in  1763,  a 
growing  spirit  of  improvement  had  pervaded  the  European 
states,  and  repeatedly  called  forth  the  praises  of  the  con- 
temporary annalists.  Agriculture  had  risen  into  univer- 
sal esteem  ;  kings  were  setting  the  example  of  cultivating 
the  soil  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  were  every 
where  lending  their  aid  to  improve  that  first  and  best 
of  human  pursuits.  Leopold  in  Tuscany  and  Flanders, 
and  Louis  in  France,  were  ardently  engaged  in  the  ameli- 

•  "  Die,  hospes,  Spartse,  nos  te  hie  vidisse  j.icentes 
Dum  Sanctis  patriae  legibus  obsequimur." 
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oration  of  their  dominions.  Even  in  the  regions  of  the  chap. 
North,  the  spirit  of  improvement  was  steadily  advanciug.  ix. 
The.  able  exertions  of  Frederick  had  nearly  doubled  in  a 
single  reign  the  resources  of  his  dominions  ;  and  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  the  example  of  a  gradual  enfranchisement  of 
the  serfs  had  been  set  with  the  happiest  success.  The 
haughtiness  and  pride  of  aristocratic  birth  was  gradually 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  extending  wants  and  an 
enlarged  commerce,  and  in  many  of  the  European  states 
the  highest  offices  under  government  were  held  by  persons 
of  plebeian  birth.  Necker,  Vergennes,  and  Sartines,  who 
successively  held  the  most  important  situations  in  France, 
were  of  this  class.  The  Inquisition  had  been  voluntarily 
abandoned  in  Parma,  Placentia,  Milan,  and  Modena,  and 
toleration  over  all  Europe  had  spread  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  former  times.  All  the  remaining  vestiges  of  that  fierce 
spirit,  which  sullied  with  barbarism  the  lofty  and  roman- 
tic coiirtesy  of  ancient  manners,  were  gradually  softening 
away  ;  and  the  flames  of  that  religious  zeal,  which  for  two 
centuries  had  so  often  kindled  the  torch  of  civil  discord, 
were  sunk  into  ashes.  Every  succeeding  generation  was 
of  a  character  milder  and  gentler  than  the  last.  A  difiu- 
sion  of  liberality  was  beginning  to  pervade  the  mass  of 
mankind,  although  the  prophetic  eye  could  discern  in  it 
the  fatal  intermixture  of  religious  indifference.  The 
diversified  classes  of  society  harmonised  with  each  other 
in  a  way  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  whatever  might  be  the 
peculiarities  of  particular  constitutions,  a  sweeter  blood  '  T.ao.  viii. 
seemed  in  all  to  circulate  through  every  member  of  the  i.  13  19"'' 
political  body.  The  lowest  of  the  people,  under  govern-  ^""-  ^''■^s- 
ments  the  most  despotic,  no  longer  held  their  countc-  21 1;  xxiv.' 
nances  prone  to  the  earth,  but  were  taught  to  erect  thein,  '-'  !?'„  , 

xwii.  3   4* 

with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  own  nature  ;  and  the  brow  xxviii.  I'sa'. 
of  authority,  instead  of  an  austere  frown,  wore  a  more 
inviting  air  of  complacency  and  amenity.^ 

But  while  such  was  the  general  character  of  Europe, 
there  was  an  important  distinction  ])ctween  the  national         ^g 
tendency  of  its  Northern  and  Southern  states,  which  soon  Difference 
produced  the  most  lasting  eflects  on  their  respective  for-  pfiiurami'* 
tunes.     The  spirit  of  the  South  was  in  general  pacific,  that  "'e  North, 
of  the  North  ambitious ;  the  repose  of  the  former  bordered 
on  inertness,  the  energy  of  the  latter  on  turbulence.     The 
VOL.  III.  K 
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CHAP,  amelioration  of  the  first  was  slow  and  almost  impercep- 
IX.  tible,  flowing  chiefly  from  the  energy  or  benignity  of  the 
sovereigns ;  the  improvements  of  the  latterrapid  andviolent, 
taking  their  origin  in  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
people.  Pleasure  was  the  leading  object  in  the  South  ; 
glory,  military  glory,  in  the  North.  The  difference  was 
perceptible  even  during  the  progress  of  pacific  changes ; 
, ,        ...     but  when  war  broke  out,  its  effects  became  of  the  last 

J  Lac.  viu.  .       ' 

141.  importance,  and  speedily  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the 

Southern  by  the  Northern  states  of  Europe.^ 

The  greatest  blessings  border  upon  misfortunes  ;  out  of 
calamity  often  springs   the  chief    improvement   of  the 
General  pas.  human  race.     To  the  eye  of  philosophy  it  was  not  diffi- 
novation™"   ^^^^^  ^^  discern  that  the  growing  passion  for  innovation, 
to  which  all  reform  is  more  or  less  related,  was  pregnant 
with  political  danger  ;  that  the  universal  toleration  which 
prevailed  bordered  upon  infidelity  ;  and  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  improve,  emanating  from  the  purest  intention  in 
the  higher  ranks,  was  likely  to  agitate  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy in  the  lower.   Such  a  peril,  accordingly,  was  foreseen 
and  expressed  by  the  contemporary  historians ;  but  they 
did  not  foresee,  nor  could  human  imagination  have  antici- 
pated, either  the  terrible  effects  of  that  spirit  upon  the 
xx^iir  29^°   passing  generation,  or  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  storm 
30.  that  swept  the  world  was  destined  to  have  upon  the  future 

condition  of  mankind.^ 

The  state  of  France  at  the  period  when  hostilities  first 
,jg         commenced,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words 
state  of       of  the  eloquent  and  philanthropic  Abbe  Raynal,  so  long 
wife'n  hosti-  ^^^  advocate  of  liberal  institutions,  in  a  letter  to  the  National 
uties  com-    Assembly  : — "  Placed  on  tlie  verge  of  the  grave,  on  the  point 
™*       '       of  quitting  an  immense  family,  of  which  I  have  never  ceased 
to  wish  the  happiness,  what  do  I  behold  around  me  in  this 
capital  ?     Religious  troubles,  civil  dissension,  the  conster- 
nation of  some,  the  audacity  of  others,  a  government  the 
slave  of  popular  tyranny,  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws  violated 
by  lawless  men  ;  soldiers  without  discipline,  chiefs  without 
'        authority,  ministers  without  resources ;  a  king,  the  first  and 
best  friend  of  his  people,  deprived  of  all  power,  outraged, 
menaced,  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  the  sovereign 
power  transferred  to  popular  clubs,  where  ignorant  and 
brutal  men  take  upon  thcmselve  to  decide  every  political 
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question.  Such  is  the  real  state  of  France  ;  few  but  myself  chap. 
would  have  the  courage  to  declare  it,  but  I  do  so,  because  ix. 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty ;  because  I  am  bordering  on  my 
eightieth  ye^r  ;  because  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  being  a 
partisan  of  the  ancient  regime ;  because,  while  I  groan 
over  the  desolation  of  the  French  church,  no  one  can 
assert  that  I  am  a  fana,tical  priest ;  because,  while  I  regard 
as  the  sole  means  of  salvation  the  re-establishment  of  the 
legitimate  authority,  no  one  can  suppose  that  I  am  insen-  iLac.  viii. 
sible  to  the  blessings  of  real  freedom."^  When  such  was  '^^^■''^^'°- 
the  language  of  the  first  supporters  of  the  Revolution,  it  is 
noways  surprising  that  the  European  powers  beheld  with 
dismay  the  progress  of  principles  fraught  with  such  cala- 
mitous consequences,  according  to  the  admission  of  their 
own  partisans,  in  the  countries  where  they  had  commenced. 

The  language  of  the  French  government  towards  the        _ 
people  of  all  other  states,  was  such  as  to  excite  the  most  Menacing 
serious  apprehension  of  the  friends  of  order  in   every  )^"S"^se  >'f 
civilised  country.    Ifot  only  the  orators  in  the  clubs,  but  "ith  refer. 
the   members  of  the  Assembly,   openly  proclaimed  the  states?  °*^'^'' 
doctrine  of  fraternisation  with  the  revolutionary  party 
all  over  the  world.     The  annexation  of  the  states  of  Avig- 

o     Sept    17 

non  and  the  Venaisin,  was  early  marked  by  Mr  Burke  as  1791. 
the  indication  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  which  erelong  the 
limits  of  Europe  would  not  contain.     The  annexation  of 
this  little  state  to  the  French  Republic  was   the  more 
remarkable,  that  it  was  the  first  decided  aggression  on  the 
part  of  its  rulers  upon  the  adjoining  nations,  and  that  it  Q^t  4  1791 
was  committed  on  an  independent  sovereign,  with  whom  -  Pari.  Hist, 
not  even  the  pretence  of  a  quarrel  existed,  and  who  was  An'n!^Kcfr. ' 
not  alleged  to  have  entered  into  any  hostile  alliances  against  x"'^'"-  '^'^^> 
that  power.   This  was  followed  up  in  the  same  year  by  the  39. ' 
seizure  of  Porentrui,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bale,  a  German  prelate  noways  subject  to  the  French 
government.^ 

The  French  Revolution  surprised  the  European  powers         gg 
in  their  usual  state  of  smothered  jealousy  or  open  hostility  Mutual  je.i. 
to  each  other.     Catharine  of  Russia  was  occupied  with  her  ihe'^Eu  "o. 
ambitious  projects  in  the  south-cast  of  Europe,  and  her  peau  powers 
ascendancy  at  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Tieiuia  was  so  great,  peri!'! 
that  no  serious  opposition  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
their  liostility.      France  had  shortly  before  signed  a  com-  ^^  ^  g, 
mercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  considered  17»6. 
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as  indicating  the  ascendancy  of  her  naval  rival,  and  seriously 
impaired  her  influence  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  while 
Frederick  the  Great  had  recently  before  his  death  concluded 
the  Convention  of  Berlin,  fur  the  protection  of  Bavaria  and 
the  lesser  powers  from  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
But  the  death  of  that  great  monarch,  which  took  place  in 
August  1786,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe  at  the  very  time  when,  from  the  commencement 
of  new  and  unheard-of  dangers,  his  sagacity  was  most 
required.^ 

His  successor,  Frederick  William,  though  distinguished 
for  personal  valour,  and  not  destitute  of  penetration  and 
good  sense,  was  too  indolent  and  voluptuous  to  be  qualified 
to  follow  out  the  active  thread  of  negotiation  which  his 
predecessor  had  held.     Hertzberg  became,  after  the  death 
of  the  late  monarch,  the  soul  of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  and 
his  whole  object  was  to  provide  a  counterpoise  to  the  enor- 
mous preponderance  of  the  two  Imperial  courts,  which  had 
recently  become  still  more  formidable  from  the  intimate 
union  which  prevailed  between  Catharine  and  Joseph 
II.     This  alliance  had  been  cemented  by  their  common 
ambitious  designs  on  Turkey,  and  had  been  ostentatiously 
proclaimed  to  Europe  during  a  voyage  which  the  two 
potentates  made  together  on  the  Volga  to  the  Crimea  and 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.     A  treaty  with  France  promised 
no  satisfactory  result  in  the  distracted  state  to  which  that 
kingdom  was  now  reduced.      In  these  circumstances,  an 
alliance  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  appeared 
the  only  means  of  providing  for  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  Mr  Pitt,  a  convention 
was  concluded  at  Loo  between  these  three  powers,  which 
again  established  the  preponderance  of  England  on  the 
Continent,  and  long  preserved  the  balance  of  European 
power.2     Thus  at  the  very  time  that  the  most  appalling 
^"dangers  were  about  to  arise  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  from 
the  revolutionary  ambition  of  France  on  its  western  side, 
the  views  of  its  statesmen  were  turned  to  another  quarter, 
and  solely  directed  to  prevent  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
military  monarchies,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  swallow- 
ing up  its  eastern  dynasties.^ 

Passionately  desirous  of  military  renown,  Joseph  II. 
addressed,  early  in  1788,  a  confidential  letter  to  Frederick 
William,  in  which  he  apenly  avowed  his  designs  on  Turkey, 
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and  justified  them  by  the  practice  of  the  Turks  themselves      chap. 

and  of  all  the  European  j)owers  in  similar  circumstances.*        i^- 

Thouo;h  flattered  by  this  mark  of  confidence,  the  Prussian       ,-,,, 
"  *  ^  '  J  i  yi. 

cabinet  was  not  blinded  to  the  danger  which  menaced        „, 
Europe   from  the  approaching  dismemberment  of  Tur-  Designs  of 
key,  so  rapidly  following  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  xurkey.*^" 
Meanwhile  the  united  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia  made 
great   progress  ;   the    throne    of   Constantinople    seemed 
shaken  to  its  foundation.     Oczakow  had  fallen,  and  with 
it  the  bravest  defenders  of  the  Turkish  power  ;  the  Prince 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Suwarrow  successively  defeated  large 
bodies  of  Osmanlis  at  Fochzani  and  Martinesti,  while  Bel- 
grade, the  bulwark  of  Transylvania,  yielded  to  the  scientific 
measures  of  Marshal  Laudohn.    The  Russians,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  had  completely  routed  Hassan  Pacha  at 
Tobak,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  made  themselves  masters 
of  Bender  ;    while   the   Imperialists,   no   less   successful, 
reduced  Bucharest,  and  spread   themselves  over  all  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Danube.     Orsova  had  fallen  ;  and  ^  Ann.  Reg. 
the  united  Imperial  armies,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou-  200 ;  and 
sand  strong,  extending  over  a  line  four  hundred  miles  in  J'^^'"-.''',^- 

,  ,         ,         1         •  .  •  c      -  ■,  ^  Hard.  x.  68. 

length,  already,  m  the  spnng  of  1790,  menaced  Gergevo  84. 
and  Widdin,  and  threai|;ened  speedy  destruction  to   the 
Ottoman  empire.  ^ 

Seriously  alarmed    at    the    dangers    which    evidently 
menaced  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire,         gg 
Mr  Pitt  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  before  it  was  Efforts  of 
too  late,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  courts.   By  anestWo' 
his  means  the  bands  were  drawn  closer  between  Prussia  ruin  of 
and  Great  Britain  ;   and  Frederick  AVilliam,  fully  alive  whicha're 
to  the  perils  which  threatened  his  dominions  from  the  successful. 

*  '•  The  sword  is  drawn,"  said  lie,  "  and  it  shall  not  be  restored  to  the 
Bcabbard  till  I  have  regained  all  that  has  been  wrested  by  the  Osinanlis 
from  my  house.  My  enterprise  against  Turkey  has  no  other  object  but  to 
regain  the  possessions  whirh  time  and  misfortunes  h.ive  detached  from  my 
crown.  The  Turks  consider  it  as  an  invariable  maxim  to  seize  the  tir.st 
convenient  opportunity  of  regaining  the  possessions  which  they  have  lost. 
The  House  of  Brandenburg  has  risen  to  its  jireserit  pitch  of  glory  by 
adopting  the  same  principles.  Your  uncle  wrested  Silesia  from  my  moiher 
at  a  moment  when,  surrounded  by  enemies,  she  had  no  other  suiijiort  hut 
her  native  grandeur  of  mind  and  the  love  of  her  people.  During  a  ceniury 
of  losses,  Austria  has  made  no  proportional  acquisition:  for  the  larger 
portion  of  Poland,  on  the  last  partition,  fell  to  Prussia.  I  hope  these  rea- 
sons will  appeal-  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  declining  the  intervention  of 
your  Majesty:  and  that  you  will  not  oppose  my  endeavours  to  Germanise 
some  hundieds  of  thous;uids  of  Orientals." — IIaku.,  i.  05,  66. 
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CHAP,  aggrandisement  of  Austria,  advanced,  at  the  head  of  one 
^^-  hundred  thousand  men,  to  the  frontiers  of  Boliemia. 
Unable  to  undertake  a  war  at  the  same  time  on  the  Elbe 
and  the  Danube,  and  uneasy,  both  on  account  of  the  me- 
nacing aspect  of  France  and  the  insurrection  in  Flanders, 
Austria  paused  in  the  career  of  conquest.  Conferences  were 
opened  at  Reichenbach,  midway  between  the  headquarters 
of  the  Prussian  and  Imperial  ai-mies ;  and,  after  some  delay, 
July  27,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  which  terminated  the 
1790.  differences  between  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin, 

and  opened  the  way  for  the  accommodation  of  the  former 
with  the  Porte.    The  Prussian  army  immediately  retired  : 
thirty  thousand  Austrians,  under  Marshal  Bender,  moved 
towards    the   Low   Countries,  and   speedily  reduced   its 
discontented  provinces  to  submission  ;  while  a  truce  Avas 
shortly  after  concluded  for  nine  months  between  the 
Turks  and  Imperialists,  which  was  followed  by  conferences 
at  Sistow,  and  at  length  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at 
that  place   on   the  4th  August   1791.      Meanwhile    the 
Auk.  13,       Empress  Catharine,  who  was  not  yet  formally  included 
1  Hard.  i.     ill  the  pacification,  intimated  her  intention  of  suspending 
Martin's       hostilities  to  tlie  courts  of  St  James's  and  Berlin,  and,  as  a 
Sup.  iv.  500.  gage  of  her  sincerity,  concluded  at  Verela  a  peace  with 
xx"xiii^rf,'    ^^^^  ^^'"=  ^^  Sweden,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  England 
19.  and  Prussia,  had  taken  up  arms,  and  contended  with  un- 

daunted valour  against  his  gigantic  neighbour.^ 

This  general   and  rapid  pacification   of   Europe,   this 
.  g^_        stilling  of  so  many  passions  and  allaying  of  so  many 
Causes  of     jcalousies,  was  not  the  result  of  accident.     It  arose  from 
p.iSlcation.  ^^^^  Universal  consternation  which  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution  excited,  and  the  clear  perception  which 
all  the  cabinets  at  length  began  to  have,  of  the. imminent 
danger  to  every  settled  institution  from  the  contagion  of 
its  principles.    But,  amidst  the  general  alarm,  wiser  prin- 
ciples were  generally  prevalent  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated,  as  to  the  means  of  warding  off  the  danger. 
Mr  Pitt  in  England,  Kaunitz  at  Vienna,  and  Hertzberg  at 
Berlin,  concurred  in  opinion  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
and  dangerous  to  oppose  the  progress  of  innovation  in 
France,  if  it  could  be  moderated  by  a  party  in  that  country 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  its  leaders  from  running  into 
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excess  ;  and  that,  iu  the  mean  time,  the  strictest  measures     CHAr. 

should  be  adopted  which  circumstances  would  admit,  to        ix. 

prevent  its  principles  from  spreading  into  other  states.     "  j.g^ 

Such  were  the  maxims  on  which  the  conduct  of  England, 

Austria,  and  Prussia  was  founded  during  the  first  two 

years  of  the  Revolution ;  though  Catharine,  more  vehement 

and  imperious  in  her  disposition,  or  possibly  more  sagacious 

in  her  aaiticipations,  never  ceased  to  urge  the  necessity  of 

a  general  confederacy  to  arrest  the  march  of  so  formidable  i  cap.  Eur. 

a  convulsion.     But  circumstances  at  length  occurred,  which  \.^^'  ^?-  , 

°  ^.       '  Hard.  i.  85, 

put  a  period  to  these  moderate  counsels  at  ^  lenna  and  90. 
Berlin,  and  precipitated  the  European  monarchies  into  the 
terrible  contest  which  awaited  them.^ 

From  the  time  that  Louis  had  been  brought  a  prisoner 
to  Paris  on  October  5,  17S9,  he  had  recommended  to  the         gg 
King  of  Spain  to  pay  no  regard  to  any  public  act  bearing  Causes 
his  name,  which  was  not  confirmed  by  an  autograph  letter  brou^'ht  on 
from  liimself ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  f<jllowing  summer,  the  Revoiu- 
he  authorised  the  Baron  Breteuil,  his  former  minister,  to 
sound  the  German  powers  on  the  possibility  of  extricating 
him  from  the  state  of  bondage  to  which  he  was  reduced. 
In  November  1790,  after  he  found  that  he  was  to  be  forced 
to  adopt  measures  of  hostility  against   the  Church,  he 
resolved  to  be  more  explicit ;  and,  in  December  1790,  he 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  whole  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  congress,  supported  by 
an  armed  force,  to  consider  the  means  of  arresting  the 
factions    at    Paris,   and   re-establishing    a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  France.*    This  circular  excited  every  where 
the  warmest  feelings  of  sympathy  and  commiseration  ; 
but  the  policy  of  the  cabinets,  notwithstanding,  continued  z-r  '-d  * 
divided- — that  of  Vienna  still  adhered  to  the  necessity  of  95, 97. 
recognising  the  revolutionary  regime,  those  of  St  Peters- 

•  "  Tlie  dispositions  of  your  M.-ijesty,"  said  he,  in  this  circular,  "hare 
awakened  niv  warmest  {gratitude,  and  I  invoke  them  at  this  moment,  when, 
notwithstanding  my  acceptanoe  of  tlie  new  constitution,  the  factions  open- 
ly avow  their  intention  of  nverturnin};  the  monarrhy.  I  have  addressed 
myself  to  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Sweden,  and  have  sujrge-sted  the  plan  of  a  congress  of  the  principal  powers, 
supported  by  an  armed  force,  as  the  best  means  of  arrestinjr  the  factious 
here,  establishinjf  a  more  dcsir.ihle  order  of  things  in  this  kingdom,  and 
preventing  the  malady  under  which  it  labours  from  extendin<r  to  the  ad- 
joining states.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  the  most  absolute  secrecy  is  requir- 
ed  in  regard  to  this  commumcation." — UAbu.  i  S4,  95. 
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burg  and  Stockholm  openly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  crusade  against  the  infected  power. 

So  early  as  the  close  of  1790,  however,  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Assembly  had  brought  them  into 
collision  with  the  states  of  the  empire.  The  laws  against 
the  emigrants  and  priests,  which  were  passed  with  so  much 
precipitance  by  that  body,  infringed  the  rights  of  the 
German  vassals  of  the  French  crown  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, whose  rights  were  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  ;  and  the  Emperor,  as  the  head  of  the  empire, 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  French  King  on  the  sub- 
ject. Overruled  by  his  revolutionary  ministry,  Louis  made 
answer  that  the  affair  was  foreign  to  the  empire,  as  the 
princes  and  prelates  affected  were  reached  as  vassals  of 
France,  not  as  members  of  the  empire,  and  that  indemni- 
ties had  been  offered.  This  answer  was  not  deemed  satis- 
factory ;  a  warm  altercation  ensued  :  Leopold  asserted,  in 
a  spirited  manner,  the  rights  of  the  German  princes  ;  and 
this  dispute,  joined  to  the  obvious  and  increasing  dangers 
of  his  sister,  Marie  Antoinette,  gradually  inclined  the 
Emperor  to  more  vigorous  measures,  and  strengthened  the 
bonds  of  union  with  Frederick  William,  whose  chivalrous 
spirit  and  heroic  courage  openly  inclined  towards  the  deli- 
verance of  the  unhappy  princess.  The  King  of  England, 
also,  took  a  vivid  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  Royal 
family  of  France ;  promising,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  to 
concur  in  any  measures  which  might  be  deemed  necessary 
to  extricate  them  from  their  embarrassments  ;  and  he  sent 
Lord  Elgin  to  Leopold,  who  was  then  travelling  in  Italy, 
to  concert  measures  for  the  common  object.  An  envoy 
from  Prussia,  at  the  same  time,  reached  the  Emperor,  and 
to  them  was  soon  joined  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  was  at 
Venice,  and  brought  to  the  scene  of  deliberation  the  warmth, 
haste,  and  inconsiderate  energy,  which  had  rendered  him 
the  first  decided  opponent  of  the  Revolution,  and  ultimately 
proved  so  tatal  to  the  fortunes  of  his  family.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  finding  their 
situation  unsupportable,  and  being  aware  that  not  only 
their  liberty,  but  their  lives  were  now  endangered,  resolved 
to  make  every  exertion  to  break  their  fetters.  With  this 
view,  they  dispatched  secret  agents  to  Brussels  and  Cologne, 
to  communicate  with  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia; 
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apd  Count  Alphonso  de  Durfort  was  instructed  to  inform      chap. 
the  Count  d'Artois,  that  the  king  could  no  longer  influence        ix. 
his  ministers  ;  that  he  was  in  reality  the  prisoner  of  M.  La    "TZTj — 
Fayette,  who  secretly  and  hypocritically  was  conducting 
every  thing  to  a  republic ;  that  the  Royal  family  were  filled 
with  the  most  anxious  desire  to  make  their  escape  by 
the  route  either  of  Metz  or  Valenciennes,  and  placed  entire  Jo?"ii.'' 
reliance  on  the  zeal  and  activity  of  their  august  relatives.  Bertraud 
Furnished  with  these  instructions.  Count   Durfort   left  vme,  mIJii. 
Paris  in  the  end  of  April  1791,  and  soon  joined  the  Count  xv^""'^j,9 
d'Artois  at  Venice,  wiio  was  already  arranging,  with  the  3i8. " "'      ' 
English  and  Prussian  envoys,  the  most  probable  means  of 
overcoming  the  scruples  of  the  Emperor.^ 

When  these  different  parties  met  with  the  Emperor  at 
Mantua,  on  20th  May  1791,  the  most  discordant  plans        gg 
were  submitted  for  his  consideration.     That  of  the  Count  Treaty  of 
d'Artois,  which  was  really  drawn  up  by  M.  Calonne,  the  ji^"  m'l 
former  minister  of  Louis  XVL,  was  the  most  warlike,  and  '  ^^   '    ' 
proposed  the  adoption,  in  July  following,  of  hostile  mea- 
sures.    The  allied  Courts  did  not  go  into  these  precipitate 
views  ;  but,  alarmed  by  the  menacing  principles  openly 
announced  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  by  the  growing 
symptoms  of  disaffection  among  their  own  subjects,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  King 
of  Si)ain,  concluded  an  agreement  by  which  it  was  con- 
certed : — 1.  That  the  Emperor  should  assemble  thirty-five 
thousand  men  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  while  fifteen 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  Germanic  Body  should  present 
themselves  in  Alsace  ;  fifteen  thousand  Swiss  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Franche  Compt^  ;  fifteen  thousand  Picdmontese  on 
the  frontiers  of  Dauphin^  ;  and  the  King  of  Spain  should 
collect  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  Pyrenees. 
2.  That  these  forces  sliuuld  be  formed  into  five  armies, 
which  should  act  on  their  respective  frontiers  of  France,  a  Hard.  i. 
and  join  themselves  to  the  malecontents  in  the  provinces  pio"es'j"us^t 
and  the  troops  who  had  preserved  their  allegiance  to  the  No.  i.    mg, 
throne.     3.  That  in  the  following  July,  a  protestation  BenVand  de 
should  be  issued  by  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  M^>iieviUe, 
and  immediately  after  a  manifesto  by  the  Allied  Powers.2  rI^uo^Z^'' 
4.  That  the  object  of  these  assemblages  of  troops  was,  };""]l  ^J^- 
to  induce  the  French  people,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  cap.  i!  lie', 
the  Allied  forces,  to  seek  for  safety  in  submitting  them- 
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CHAP,     selves  to  the  King',  and  imploring  his  mediation."     The 

IX-       sovereigns  counted  on  the  neutrality  of  England ;  but  it 

,j,gj       was  expected,  from  the  assurances  given  by  Lord  Elgin, 

that,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  English  monarch  would 

accede  to  the  coalition. 

Meanwhile,  the  Royal  family  of  France,  following  the 
councils  of  Baron  Breteuil,  and  influenced  by  the  pressing 
Plans  of  the  and  increasing  dangers  of  their  situation,  had  finally 
of  Frant'e^^^  resolved  on  escaping  from  Paris.  While  Louis  and  M.  de 
for  theu-  Bouille  were  combining  the  means  of  an  evasion,  either 
escape.  towards  Montmcdy  or  Metz,  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe  were  apprised  of  the  design  ;  Leopold  gave  orders 
to  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  king,  when  he  reached  their  frontiers,  not 
only  the  Imperial  troops,  but  the  sums  which  might  be  in 
the  public  treasury;  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  stimulated 
by  his  chivalrous  spirit,  and  the  persuasions  of  Catharine 
of  Russia,  drew  near  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  under  pre- 
tence of  drinking  the  waters,  but  in  reality  to  receive  the 
august  fugitives.  The  Emperor,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and 
M.  Calonne,  however,  strongly  opposed  the  contemplated 
flight,  as  extremely  hazardous  to  the  Royal  family,  and 
calcxilated  to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  France.  They  were  persuaded 
that  the  only  way  to  elFect  this  object,  so  desirable  to  that 
country  and  to  Europe,  was  to  support  the  Royalist  and 
Constitutional  party  in  France,  by  the  display  of  such  a 
force  as  might  enable  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
revolutionary  faction,  and  establish  a  permanent  constitu- 
tion by  the  consent  of  king,  nobles,  and  people.  Im- 
Juij  6.  pressed  with  these  ideas,  the  Emperor  addressed  a  circular* 
from  Padua  to  the  principal  powers,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced the  principles  according  to  which,  in  his  opinion, 
the  common  eflforts  should  be  directed.    At  the  same  time, 

•He  invited  the  sovereigns  to  issue  a  joint  declaration. — "That  they 
regard  the  cause  of  his  most  Christian  Majestv  as  their  own;  th.-xt  they 
dem.iud  that  tliat  prince  and  his  fomily  should  forthwith  he  set  at  liberty, 
and  permitted  to  go  wherever  they  chose,  under  the  safeguard  of  inviol. 
ahility  and  respect  to  tlieir  persons:  tliat  they  will  comhine  to  avenge,  in 
the  most  signal  manner,  every  attempt  on  the  liberty,  honour,  or  secu- 
rity of  the  King,  the  Queen,  or  the  Roy.al  family;  th.at  they  will  recognise  as 
legitimate  only  those  laws  which  shall  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  King 
when  in  a  state  of  entire  liberty:  and  that  they  will  exert  .all  theirpowerto 
put  a  period  to  a  usurjiation  of  power  which  has  assumed  the  I'har.ictc.r 
of  an  open  revolt,  and  which  it  behoves  all  established  governnieuts  for 
tliejr  own  sake  to  repress." — Hard.,!.  116. 
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Count  Lamark,  a  secret  agent  of  Louis,  came  to  London,      chap. 
to  endeavour  to  engage  Mr  Pitt  in  the  same  cause.     But        ix. 
nothing  could  induce  the  English  government  to  swerve        „, 
from  the  strict  neutrality  which,  on  a  full  consideration 
of  the  case,  it  had  resolved  to  adopt.     At  Vienna,  how- 
ever, the  efforts  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party  were  more 
successful;  and  on  the  25th  July,  Prince  Kaunitz  and  July  25. 
Bischofswerder  signed,  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
a  convention,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  the   two 
courts  should  unite  their  good  offices  to  combine  the 
European  powers  for  some  common  measure  in  regard  to 
France  ;  that  they  should  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance,  as 
soon  as  peace  was  established  between  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine and  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  and  that  the  former  power, 
as  well   as   Great  Britain,   the   States-General,   and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  it.     This 
convention,  intended  to  put  a  bridle  on  the  ambition  of 

1  Hard  i 

Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  France  on  the  other,  114,119,121, 
deserves  attention  as  the  first  basis  of  the  grand  alliance 
which  afterwards  wrought  such  wonders  in  Europe.^ 

The  pressing  dangers  of  the  Royal  family  of  France, 
after  the  failure  of  the  flight  to  Varenncs,  and  their  open 
imprisonment  in  the  Tuileries  by  the  revolutionists,  soon  Treaty  of 
after  suggested  the  necessity  of  more  urgent  measures,  ^t''"'^' ^"^^ 
It  was  agreed  for  this  purpose,  that  a  personal  interview 
should  take  place  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  to  concert  measures  on  that  all-im- 
portant subject.  This  led  to  the  famous  meeting  at 
Piluitz,  which  took  place  in  August  1791,  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  There  was  framed 
the  no  less  celebrated  Declaration  of  Pilnitz,  which  was 
couched  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Their  Majestifcs,  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  considered  the 
representations  of  Monsieur,  brother  of  the  King,  and  of 
his  Excellency  the  Count  d'Artois,  declare  conjointly,  that 
they  consider  the  situation  of  the  King  of  France  as  a 
matter  of  common  interest  to  all  the  European  sovereigns. 
They  hope  that  the  reality  of  that  interest  will  bo  duly 
appreciated  by  the  other  powers,  whose  assistance  they 
will  invoke,  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  will  not 
decline  to  employ  their  forces,  conjointly  with  their 
Iilajosties,  in  order  to  put  the  King  of  France  in  a  situation 
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Which  led 
to  nothing. 


2  Bot.  i.  73. 
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Ann.  Reg. 
xxxiv.  86. 
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to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  monarchical  government,  con- 
formable alike  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  French  nation.  In  that  case,  the  Emperor 
and  King  are  resolved  to  act  promptly  with  the  forces 
necessary  to  attain  their  common  end.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  will  give  the  requisite  orders  for  the  troops  to 
hold  themselves  in  immediate  readiness  for  active  service." 
It  was  alleged  by  the  French,  that,  besides  this,  several 
secret  articles  were  agreed  to  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns ; 
but  no  sufficient  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to 
substantiate  the  allegation ;  and  the  testimony  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  facts  is  decidedly  the  other 
way.  ^  * 

Although  these  declarations  appeared  abundantly  hostile 
to  the  usurpation  of  Government  by  the  democracy  of 
France,  the  Allied  Powers  soon  proved  that  they  had  no 
serious  intention  at  that  period  of  going  to  war.  On  the 
contrary,  their  measures  evinced,  after  the  Declaration  of 
Pilnitz,  that  they  were  actuated  by  pacific  sentiments  ;  and 
in  October  1791,  it  was  officially  announced  by  M.  Mont- 
morin,  the  minister  of  foreign  aiFairs,  to  the  Assembly, 
"  that  the  king  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  aggression 
from  any  foreign  power."t  Their  real  object  was  to  induce 
the  French,  by  the  fear  of  approaching  danger,  to  liberate 
Louis  from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.^ 
Their  forces  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  undertake 


3  Pari.  Hist, 
ixiiv.  131fi. 


1  lb.  13S6. 


•  "  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace,"  said  Mr  Pitt,  "the  Declaration 
signed  at  Pihiitz  referred  to  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI. ;  its  immedi- 
ate view  was  to  effect  his  deliverance,  if  a  concert  suiBciently  extensive 
could  be  formed  for  that  purpose.  It  left  the  internal  state  of  France  to  be 
decided  by  the  King  restored  to  his  liberty,  with  the  free  consent  of  the 
States  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  did  not  contain  one  word  relative  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  country."  3 — "This,  though  not  apian  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  France,"  said  Mr  Fox  in  reply,  "  was,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  an  aggression  against  it.  There  was,  indeed,  no  such  thing 
as  a  treaty  of  Pilnitz;  but  there  was  a  Declaration,  which  amounted  to  an 
act  of  hostile  aggression."  * 

■f  "  We  are  accused,"  said  M,  Montmorin,  tbe  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
in  a  report  laid  before  the  Assembly  on  31st  October  1791,  "of  wishing  to 
liropagate  our  opinions,  and  of  trying  to  raise  the  people  of  other  states 
against  their  governments.  I  know  that  such  accusations  are  false,  so  far 
as  regards  the  French  Ministry;  but  it  is  too  true  that  individuals,  and 
even  societies,  have  sought  to  establish  with  that  view  correspondences  in 
the  neighbouring  states;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  all  the  princes,  and  almost 
aU  the  Ktivernments  of  Europe,  are  daily  insulted  in  our  incendiary  jour- 
nals. The  King,  by  .iccejiting  the  constitution,  has  removed  the  danger 
with  which  you  were  threatened :  nothing  indicates  at  this  moment  .-iiy 
disposition  on  their  jiart  to  a  hostile  enterprise." — Jom.  i.  286 ;  Pilccs  Juit., 
No.  6. 
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a  contest.    This  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  of  the  Republican     chap. 
writers.*  ix. 

Nor  did  the  actions  of  these  powers  belie  their  declara- 
tion.   No  warlike  preparations  were  made  by  the  German 
states,  no  armies  were  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  France  ;  Their  war. 
and  accordingly,  when  the  struggle  began  next  year,  they  r^t^^^^/'^^g 
were  taken  entirely  by  surprise.     F^nce  had  one  hun-  aii abandon. 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  Rhine,  and  along  aiu^s*  '^ 
her  eastern  frontier,  while  the  Austrians  had  only  ten 
thousand  soldiers  in  the  Low  Countries.     In  truth,  the 
primary  and  real  object  of  the  Convention  of  Pilnitz,  was 
the  extrication  of  the  King  and  Royal  family  from  personal 
danger  ;  and  no  sooner  did  this  object  appear  to  be  gained 
by  their  liberation  from  confinement,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  constitution,  than  the  coalesced  sovereigns  gladly 
laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  hostile  operations.   For  such  mea- 
sures they  were  but  ill  prepared,  and  the  urgent  state  of 
affairs  in  Poland,  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  Catharine,  rendered  hostilities  in  an  especial  manner 
unadvisable.  When  Frederick  William  received  the  intelli- 
gence, he  exclaimed — "  At  length,  then,  the  peace  of  Europe 
is  secured."     The  Emperor  testified  his  satisfaction  at  the 
acceptance  of  the  constitution,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Louis  ;  and  shortly  after  dispatched  a  circular  to  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  in  which  he  announced  that  the 
king's  acceptance  of  the  constitution  had  removed  the  rea- 
son for  hostile  demonstrations,  and  that  they  were  in  con-  i  i^jj^^,  ; 
sequence   suspended.t     The  cabinet  of  Berlin  coincided  '57,  i: 9. 
entirely    in    these    sentiments;    and    the    opinion    was  Ann^Keg- 
general,  both  there  and  at  Vienna,  that  the  troubles  of  xxxiii.  i-os, 

208.     Cap, 

France  were  at  length  permanently  appeased  by  the  great  Eur.  i.  sy.* 
concessions   made  to  the  democratic  party  ;^   and  that 

*  "The  Declaration  of  Pilnitz,"  says  Thiers,  "remained  without  effect; 
either  from  a  cooling  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Alli'd  Sovereigns,  or  from 
a  sense  of  the  danger  which  Louis  would  have  run,  after  he  was,  from  the 
failure  of  the  Hight  to  Varennes,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly. 
His  acceptance  of  the  constitution  was  an  additional  reason  for  awaiting 
the  Insult  of  experience  before  plunging  into  active  oper.ations.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Leopold  and  his  minister  Kaunitz.  Accordingly,  when 
Louis  notified  to  the  foreign  courts  that  he  had  accepted  the  constitution, 
and  was  resolved  faithfully  to  observe  it,  Austria  returned  an  answer  en- 
tirely pacific,  and  Prussia  .and  England  did  the  same." — Thiers,  ii.  19. 

f  '■  His  Majesty  .announces  to  all  the  courts,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his 
first  circular,  dated  Padua,  fith  July,  that  the  situation  of  the  King  of 
France,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  said  circul.ar,  banng  changed,  he  di'ems 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  Lay  before  them  the  views  which  lie  now  euier- 
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prudence  and  address  were  all  that  was  now  necessary  to 
enable  the  French  monarch  to  reign,  if  not  with  his  for- 
mer lustre,  at  least  without  risk,  and  in  a  peaceable 
manner. 

Such  being  the  views  entertained  by  the  two  powers 
whose  situation  necessarily  led  them  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  strife,  it  was  oicomparatively  little  importance  what 


93. 

More  vigo- 

of "catharbie  "^'Gre  the  feelings  of  the  more  distant  or  inferior  courts. 

of  Russia 
and  Gus- 
tavus  of 
Sweden. 


Oct.  19. 


1  Hard.  i. 
159,  163. 
Cap.  Eur. 
J.  88,  89. 


In  the  North,  Catharine  and  Gustavus  were  intent  on 
warlike  measures,  and  refused  to  admit  into  their  presence 
the  ambassador  who  came  to  announce  the  king's  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution,  upon  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  free  agent :  and  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Sardinia  received  the  intelligence  coldly.  Impressed 
with  the  idea,  which  the  event  proved  to  be  too  well 
founded,  that  the  king's  life  was  seriously  menaced,  and 
that  he  was,  even  in  accepting  the  constitution,  acting 
under  compulsion,  these  Northern  and  Southern  poten- 
tates entered  into  an  agreement,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  a  force  of  thirty-six  thousand  Russians  and 
Swedes  was  to  be  conveyed  from  the  Baltic  to  a  point 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  where  they  were  to  be  disem- 
barked and  march  direct  to  Paris,  supported  by  a  hostile 
demonstration  from  Spain  and  Piedmont  on  the  side  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps :  a  project  obviously  hopeless,  if 
not  supported  by  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia  on 
the  Rhine,  and  which  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
Varennes,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  events,  caused  to 
being  entirely  abandoned.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Count  d'Artois,and  the  emigrant  nobility, 
taking  counsel  of  nothing  but  their  valour,  and  relying  on 
the  open  support  and  encouragement  afforded  tliem  by 
the  Courts  of  Stockholm  and  St  Petersburg,  proceeded 

tains  on  the  subject.  His  Majesty  is  of  opinion,  that  the  King  of  France  is 
now  to  lie  regarded  as  free ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  and  all  the  acts  following  thereon,  are  valid.  He  hopes  that 
the  ef?'ect  of  this  acceptance  will  be  to  restore  order  in  France,  and  give  the 
ascendancy  to  persons  of  moderate  principles,  according  to  the  wish  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty;  but  as  these  appearances  may  prove  fallacious, 
and  the  disorders  of  license  and  the  violence  towards  the  king  may  be  re- 
neweii,  he  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  measures  concerted  between  the 
sovereigns  should  be  suspended,  and  not  entirely  abandoned,  and  that  they 
should  cause  their  respective  ambassadors  at  Paris  to  decl.are,  that  the  coa- 
lition still  subsists,  and  that,  if  necessary,  they  would  still  be  ready  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  the  king  and  of  the  monarchy." — Letter,  23ci  October 
1791,  Hard,  i.  159. 
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■with  the  rashness  and  impetuosity  which,  in  every  period     chap. 
of  the  Revolution,  have  been  the  characteristics  of  their  race.        ix. 
Numerous  assemblages  tool:  place  at  Brussels, Coblentz, and    ~^i 
Ettenheim :  the  Empress  Catharine,  in  a  letter  addressed        g^ 
to  Marslial  Broglic,  which  they  ostentatiously  published,  Measuies of 
manifested  the  warm  interest  which  she  took  in  their  gran^  No- 
cause  ;  horses  and  arms  were  purchased,  and  organised  biesse. 
corps  of  noble  adventurers  already  began  to  be  formed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  E,hine.     Twelve  thousand  of  those 
gallant  nobles  were  soon  in  arms,  chiefly  in  squadrons  of 
cavalry.     Transported  with  ardour  at  so  many  favourable 
appearances,  the  exiled  princes  addressed  to  Louis  an  open 
remonstrance,  in  which  they  strongly  urged  him  to  refuse  Sept.  lo. 
his  acceptance  to  the  constitution  which  was  about  to  be 
submitted  to  him  ;  represented  that  all  his  former  conces- 
sions had  only  induced  impunity  to  every  species  of  violence, 
and  the  despotism  of  the  most  abandoned  persons  in  the  'H.ird.  i. 
kingdom  ;  protested  against  any  apparent  consent  which  cap.  Eur. 
he  might  be  compelled  to  give  to  the  constitution,  and  p^"*^  ^^.^,tT.' 

1.1  ^     1        ■  .  /.I  ,  Frang.  1.169, 

renewed  the  assurances  of  the  mtention  of  themselves  170. 
and  the  Allied  Powers  speedily  to  deliver  him  from  his 
fetters.^ 

The  only  point  that  remained  in  dispute  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  French  King  was,  the  indemnities  to  be 
provided  to  the  German  princes  and  prelates  who  had  Dispute 
been  dispossessed  by  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly ;  f,^(^"j^nul  s 
but  on  this  point  Leopold  evinced  a  firmness  worthy  of  to  the  Ger- 
the  head  of  the  empire.     Early  in  December  he  addressed  Td^pSes. 
to  them  a  formal  letter,  in  which  he  announced  his  own 
resolution  and  that  of  the  Diet,  "  to  afford  them  every 
succour  which  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Crown  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  constitutions  of  the  empire 
required,  if  they  did  not  obtain  that  complete  restitution  or 
indemnification  which  existing  treaties  provided."     Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin  still  entertained  so  confident  an  opinion  that  the 
differences  with  France  would  terminate  amicably,  and 
that  Louis,  now  restored  to  his  authority,  would  speedily 
do  justice  to  the  injured  parties,  that  they  not  only  made  L^'^T-;*' 
no  hostile  preparations  whatever,  but  withdrew  a  large  Cap.  i'.  87. 
proportion  of  their  troops  from  the  Flemish  provinces.^ 

In  truth,  thougli  they  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
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CHAP,     measures  against  the  common  dangers  whicTi  threatened 
IX.       all  established  institutions  with  destruction,  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  had  an  undefined  dread  of  the  magical  and 
unseen  powers  with  which  France  might  assail  them,  and 
Difficulties    pierce  them  to  the  heart  through  the  revolt  of  their  own 
the  AUies°^  troops.     The  language  held  out  by  the  National  Assembly 
and  its  powerful  orators,  of  war  to  the  palace  and  peace  to 
the  cottage  ;  the  hand  of  fraternity  which  they  offered  to 
extend  to  the  disaffected  in  all  countries  who  were  inclined 
to  throw  off  tlie  yoke  of  oppression  ;  the  seeds  of  sedition 
which  its  emissaries  had  so  generally  spread  through  the 
adjoining  states,  diffused  an  anxious  feeling  among  the 
friends  of  order  throughout  the  world,  and  inspired  the 
dread  that,  by  bringing  up  their  forces  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  infected  districts,  they  might  be  seized  with  the  con- 
tagion, and  direct  their  first  strokes  against  the  power 
which  commanded  them.     England,  notwithstanding  the 
energetic  remonstrances  of  Mr  Burke,  was  still  reposing  in 
fancied  security  ;  and  Catharine  of  Russia,  solely  bent  on 
'  territorial  asfffrandi semen t,  was  almost  entirely  absorbed 

by  the  troubles  of  Poland,  and  the  facilities  which  they 
afforded  to   her  ambitious  -projects.      Prussia,   however 
anxious  to  espouse  the  cause  of  royalty,  was  unequal  to  a 
contest  with  revolutionary  France  ;  and  Austria,  under 
the  pacific  Leopold,  had  entirely  abandoned  her  military 
projects  since  the  throne  of  Louis  had  been  nominally 
re-established  after  the  state  of  thraldom,  immediately 
consequent  iipon  the  flight  to  Verennes,  had  been  relaxed. 
loo^^Lao.^'  Accordingly,  the  protestation  and  manifesto  contemplated 
ix.  24, 25, 26.  in  tlie  agreement  at  Mantua  never  were  issued,  and  the 
78.^i)um.  'military  preparations  provided  for  by  that  treaty,  had  not 
^^''vr^"'"  ^' taken  place.     Of  all  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  agree- 
Ann.  ifoj^.    ment,  the  Bishop  of  Spires,  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  the 
1?^' H-ir'!!     Bishop  of  Strasburg  alone  took  up  arms  ;  and  their  feeble 
i.  172, 180.    contingents,  placed  in  the  very  front  of  danger,  were  dis- 
solved at  the  first  summons  of  the  French  government.^ 

But  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  ruling  party  at 

Paris  to  remain  at  peace.     They  felt,  as  they  themselves 

The  French  expressed  it,  "  that  their  Revolution    could  not  stand 

Revolution-  ^^     j^  must  advance  and  embrace  other  countries,  or 

ary  party  '  ..«,.. 

resoire  on    perish  in  their  own."     Indeed,  the  spirit  of  revolution  is 
^^'  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of  military  adventure,  that  it  is 
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seldom  that  the  one  exists  without  leading  to  the  other,  chap. 
The  same  restless  activity,  the  same  contempt  of  danger,  ix. 
the  same  craving  for  excitation,  are  to  be  found  in  both. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  fervour  excited  by  a  suc- 
cessful revolt  to  subside  till  it  is  turned  into  the  channel 
of  military  exploit.  Citizens  who  have  overturned  esta- 
blished institutions,  demagogues  who  have  tasted  of  the 
intoxication  of  popular  applause,  working  men  who  have 
felt  the  sweets  of  unbridled  power  during  the  bi'ief  period 
which  elapses  before  they  fall  under  the  yoke  of  despots  of 
their  own  creation,  are  incapable  of  returning  to  the 
habits  of  pacific  life.  The  unceasing  toil,  the  obscure 
destiny,  the  humble  enjoyments  of  laborious  industry, 
seem  intolerable  to  those  who  have  shared  in  the  glories 
of  popular  resistance :  while  the  heart-stirring  accomjja- 
niments,  the  licentious  habits,  the  general  plunder,  the 
captivating  glory  of  arms,  make  it  appear  the  only  employ- 
ment worthy  of  their  renown.  The  insecurity  of  property 
and  fall  of  credit  which  invariably  follow  any  considerable 
political  convulsion,  throw  multitudes  out  of  employment, 
and  increase  the  necessity  for  some  drain  to  carry  off  the 
tumultuous  activity  of  the  people.  It  has,  accordingly, 
been  often  observed,  that  democratic  states  have,  in  every  j  .  . 
age,  been  the  most  warlike,  and  the  most  inclined  to  History  of 
aggression  upon  their  neighbours  ;  and  the  reason  must  ^.'''■'''^''•,.. 

°°  ...  iMsmonni  s 

be  the  same  in  all  periods,  that  revolutionary  enterprise  Rep.  itai. 
both   awakens   the   passions,  and   induces  the  necessity 
which  leads  to  external  violence.^ 

The  party  of  the  Girondists,  who  were  at  that  period 
the  dominant  one  in  France,  was  absolutely  bent  on  war. 
The  great  object  of  their  endeavours  was  to  get  the  king  Debate  on 
involved  in  a  foreign  contest,  in  the  hope,  which  subse-  p,jVc^,.71nd 
quent  events  so  completely  justified,  that  their  cause,  being  the  cmi. 
identified   with    that    of  national   independence,   would  NoT.'ag 
become  triumphant.     They  expressed  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion at  the  firm  tone  adopted  by  the  sovereign  in  the 
proclamation  against  the  emigrants.     "  Let  us  raise  our- 
selves,'' said  Isnard,  '•'  on  this  occasion,  to  the  real  dignity 
of  our  situation  ;  let  us  speak  to  the  ministers,  to  the  king, 
to  Europe  in  arms,  with  the  firmness  which  becomes  us  : 
let  us  tell  the  former  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
conduct ;  that  they  must  make  their  election  between 

VOL.  Ill,  L 
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public  gratitude  and  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  ;  and  that 
by  vengeance  we  mean  death.  Let  us  tell  the  king  that 
his  interest  is  to  defend  the  constitution  ;  that  he  reigns 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  ;  that  the  nation  is  his 
sovereign,  and  that  he  is  the  subject  of  the  law.  Let  us 
tell  Europe,  that  if  the  French  nation  draws  the  sword,  it 
will  throw  away  the  scabbard  ;  that  it  will  not  again  seek 
it  till  crowned  by  the  laurels  of  victory  ;  that  if  cabinets 
engage  kings  in  a  war  against  the  people,  we  will  rouse 
the  people  to  mortal  strife  with  sovereigns.  Let  us  tell 
them,  that  the  combats  in  which  the  people  engage  by 
order  of  despots,  resemble  the  strife  of  two  friends  under 
cloud  of  night,  at  the  instigation  of  a  perfidious  emissary  : 
when  the  dawn  appeal's,  and  they  recognise  each  other, 
they  throw  away  their  arms,  embrace  with  transport,  and 
turn  their  vengeance  against  the  author  of  their  discord. 
Such  will  be  the  fate  of  our  enemies,  if,  at  the  moment 
when  their  armies  engage  with  ours,  the  light  of  philosophy 
strikes  their  eyes."^ 

Transported  by  these  ideas,  the  Assembly  unanimouslt/ 
adopted  the  proposed  measure  of  addressing  the  throne  on 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  declaration  of  Avar.  Vau- 
blanc  was  the  organ  of  their  deputation.  "  No  sooner," 
said  he,  "  did  the  Assembly  cast  their  eyes  on  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  than  they  perceived  that  the  troubles  which 
agitate  it  have  their  source  in  the  criminal  preparations  of 
the  French  emigrants.  Their  audacity  is  supported  by 
the  German  princes,  who,  forgetting  the  faith  of  treaties, 
openly  encourage  their  warlike  preparations  and  compel 
counter-preparations  on  our  part,  which  absorb  the  sums  des- 
tined to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  It  is  your  province  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  evils,  and  hold  to  foreign  pow(?rs  the 
language  befitting  a  king  of  the  French.  Tell  them,  that 
wherever  preparations  of  war  are  carried  on,  there  France 
beholds  nothing  but  enemies  ;  that  we  will  religiously 
observe  peace  on  our  side;  that. we  will  respect  their 
laws,  their  usages,  their  constitutions  ;  but  that  if  they 
continue  to  favour  the  arman^nts  destined  against  the 
French,  France  will  bring  into  their  bosoms  not  fire  and 
sword,  but  freedom.  It  is  for  them  to  calculate  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  weakening  of  their  people."  Tlie 
king  promised  to  take  tlie  message  of  the  Assembly  into 
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the  most  serious  consideratiori,  and  a  few  days  after  came      chap. 
in  person  to  the  Chamber,  and  announced  that  he  had        ^^• 
notified  to  the  Elector  of  Treves  and  the  other  Electors,     ^Toi^ 
that  if  they  did  not,  before  the  15th  January,  put  an  end  Dec.  i4. 
to  the  military  preparations  in  their   states,  he  would 
regard  them  as  enemies  ;  and  that  he  had  written  to  the 
Emperor,  to  call  upon  him,  as  the  head  of  the  empire,  to 
prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  war.     "  If  these 
remonstrances,"  he  concluded,  "  are  not  attended  to,  no- 
thing will   remain  but  to  declare  war — a  step  which  a 
people  who  have  renounced  the  idea  of  conquest   will 
never  take  without  absolute  necessity,  but  from  which  a 
generous  and  free  nation  will  not  shrink  when  called  by  i  Hist.  Pari, 
the  voice  of  honour  and  public  safety."     Loud  applauses  Mig^^^?i2!' 
followed  these  words  ;  and  it  was  already  manifest  that  Th.  u.  38. 
the  revolutionary  energy  was  turning  into  its  natural 
channel,  warlike  achievement.^ 

These  declarations  were  followed  by  serious  prepara- 
tions.   Narbonne,  a  young  and  enterprising  man  of  the        ,qq 
party  of  the  Feuillants,  was  appointed  minister  at  war,  Preparations 
and  immediately  set  out  for  the  frontiers.     One  hundred  ^vWch  Uie 
and  fifty  thousand  men  were  put  in  immediate  requisition,  Emperor 
and  twenty  millions  of  francs  (L.800,000)  voted  for  that  to  avoid.*^ 
purpose.     Three  armies  were  organised,  one  under  the 
command  of  Rochambeau,  one  of  Luckner,  one  of  La 
Fayette.     The  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Prince  of  Conde 
were  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  security  of  the  state 
and  of  the  constitution,  and  their  estates  put  under  seques- 
tration.    Finally,    the    Count  de    Provence,    afterwards 
Louis  XVIIL,  not  having  obeyed  the  requisition  to  return 
to  the  kingdom  within  the  appointed  time,  was  deprived 
of  his  right  to  the  regency.     The  Elector  of  Treves  obeyed 
the  requisition  :   but  the  Emperor    of  Austria,  though 
naturally  pacific,  and  totally  unprepared  for  war,  gave 
orders  to  his  general,  the  i\Iarshal  of  Bender,  to  defend  the 
elector  if  he  was  attacked,  and  insisted  that  the  rights  of 
the    feudal    lords    should   be    re-established    in    Alsace. 
Meanwhile  the  imperial  troops  were  put  in  motion  ;  fifty 
thousand  men  were  stationed  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  six 
thousand  in  the  Brisgau  ;    thirty  thousand  ordered  for 
Bohemia.     Nevertheless  the   Emperor  Leopold  was   ex- 
tremely averse  to  a  contest,  for  which  he  was  wholly 
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unprepared,  and  ■which  he  was  well  aware  was  at  variance 
with  his  interests.  His  object  was  to  establish  a  congress, 
and  adjust  the  disputed  points  with  France  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  satisfy  all  parties.  He  was  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  constitutional  system  entire 
in  its  material  parts,  but  wished  to  restore  to  the  throne 
some  of  its  lost  prerogatives,  and  divide  the  legislature 
into  two  Chambers — alterations  which  experience  has 
proved  it  would  have  been  well  for  France  if  she  could 
have  imposed  on  her  turbulent  and  impassioned  people.^ 

Brissot  was  the  decided  advocate  for  war  in  the  Club  of 
the  Jacobins.  His  influence  on  that  subject  was  long  coun- 
terbalanced by  that  of  Robespierre,  who  dreaded  above  all 
things  the  accession  of  strength  which  his  political  oppo- 
nents might  receive  from  the  command  of  the  armies. 
Isnard  there  strongly  supported  the  war  party,  and  used 
every  effort  to  carry  that  fervent  body  along  with  him. 
Drawing  a  sword  which  he  brandished  in  his  hand,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Here,  gentlemen,  is  our  sword,  it  will  never 
cease  to  be  victorious.  The  French  people  will  raise  a 
mighty  shout,  and  all  other  people  will  re-echo  its  sound; 
the  earth  will  be  covered  with  combatants,  and  the  whole 
enemies  of  liberty  will  be  effaced  from  the  list  of  men." — 
"Beware,"  said  Robespierre, in  reply,  "youwhohave  so  long 
guarded  against  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  of  now  becoming 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  its  designs.  Brissot  is  clear 
for  war ;  I  ask  you  where  are  your  armies,  your  fortresses, 
your  magazines  1  What !  shall  we  believe  that  the  court, 
which,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  is  incessantly  engaged  in 
"intrigiies,  will  abstain  from  them  when  it  obtains  the  lead 
of  our  armies  ?  I  see  clearly  the  signs  of  perfidy,  not  only 
in  those  who  are  to  proclaim  war,  but  in  those  who  advise 
it.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that  the  efforts  of  the  emi- 
grants to  rouse  foreign  powers  are  utterly  nugatory.  Are 
you  to  be  the  party,  by  a  hasty  measure,  to  compel  them 
to  adopt  vigorous  steps  ?  I  affirm,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  blood  of  our  soldiers  is  sold  by  traitors. 
The  more  I  meditate  on  the  chances  of  war,  the  more  my 
mind  is  filled  with  the  most  gloomy  presages.  Already.  I 
see  the  men,  who  basely  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  the  head  of  the  armies.2 
What  guarantee  am  I  offered  against  such  appalling  dan- 
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gers  ?  The  patriotism  of  Brissot  and  Condorcet !  I  know  chap. 
not  if  it  is  true  ;  I  know  not  if  i"  is  sincere  ;  but  I  know  ix. 
well  that  it  is  tardy.  I  have  seen  them  worship  M.  La 
Fayette ;  they  made  a  show  of  resistance  at  the  time  of 
his  odious  success ;  but  they  have  since  upheld  his  fortunes, 
and  evinced  but  too  plainly  that  they  were  participant  in 
his  designs  against  the  public  weal." 

Soon  after,  repeated  philippics,  in  still  more  violent  lan- 
guage, were  pronounced  in  the  Assembly  by  Brissot  and        ,q, 
Vergniaud    against  the  European  powers,   which,  even  violent  de. 
according  to  the  admission  of  the  French  themselves,  in'thf  Na.^ 
"  were  so  many  declarations  of  war,  and  imprudent  pro-  tionai  as- 
vocations,  which  were  calculated  to  put  the  French  in  favour  uf 
hostility  with  all  Europe."     "  The  information  of  Brissot,  ^*'- 
the  profound  political  views  which  he  developes,  are  so 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  sophisms  with  which  his 
speech  abounds,"  says  Jomini,  "  that  one  would  be  inclined 
to  suppose  he  had  been  the  secret  agent  of  the  English 
government,  if  we  did  not  know  that  his  errors  at  that 
period  were  shared  by  all  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
France.     An  orator,  enthusiastic  even  to  madness,  was 
alone  capable  of  bringing  on  his  country  by  such  harangues, 
when  torn  within  and  supported  without,  the  hatred  of  all 
the  European  chiefs.     No  paraphrase  can  convey  an  ade-  i  Jom.  k 
quate  idea  of  the  violence  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  j^^,.  f";*^!^' 
at  that  period :  their  speeches  must  be  bequeathed  entire  to  and  9. 
posterity,  as  frightful  proofs  of  what  can  be  effected  by  an 
ill-directed  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  party."  ^ 

"  You  are  about,"  said  Brissot,  on  29th  December  1791, 
"  to  judge  the  cause  of  kings  :  show  yourselves  worthy  of        ^^^^ 
so  august  a  function  :  place  yourselves  above  them,  or  you  Violent 
will  be  unworthy  of  freedom.  The  French  Revolution  has  BHssoUn 
overturned  all  former  diplomacy ;  though  the  people  are  favour  of 
not  yet  everywhere  free,  governments  are  no  longer  able  ^ec.  29. 
to  stifle  their  voice.   The  sentiments  of  the  English  on  our 
Revolution  are  not  doubtful :  they  behold  in  it  the  best 
guarantee  for  their  own  freedom.    It  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  British  Government  will  ever  venture,  even  if  it 
had  the  means,  to  attack  the  French  Revolution  ;  that 
improbability  is  converted  into  a  certainty,  when  we  con- 
sider the  divisions  of  their  Parliament,  the  weight  of  their 
public  debt,  the  declining  condition  of  their  Indian  affairs. 
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CHAP.  England  would  never  hesitate  between  its  king  and  its 
i>^-  liberty  :  between  the  repose  of  which  it  has  so  much  need, 
and  a  contest  which  would  probably  occasion  its  ruin. 
Austria  is  as  little  to  be  feared :  her  soldiers,  whom  her 
princes  in  vain  seek  to  estrange  from  the  people,  remember 
that  it  is  among  them  that  they  find  their  friends,'their  rela- 
tions ;  and  they  will  not  separate  their  cause  from  that  of 
freedom.  The  successor  of  Frederick,  if  he  has  any  pru- 
dence, will  hesitate  to  ruin  for  ever,  in  combating  our  forces, 
an  army  which,  once  destroyed,  will  never  be  restored.  In 
vain  would  the  ambition  of  Russia  interfere  with  our 
Revolution  ;  a  new  revolution  in  Poland  would  arrest  her 
arms,  and  render  AYarsaw  the  centre  of  freedom  to  the  East 
of  Europe.  Search  the  map  of  the  world,  you  will  in  vain 
look  for  a  power  which  France  has  any  reason  to  dread. 
If  any  foreign  states  exist  inclined  for  war,  we  must  get 
the  start  of  them.  He  who  is  anticipated  is  already  half 
vanquished.  If  they  are  only  making  a  pretence  of  hostile 
preparations,  we  must  unmask  them,  and  in  so  doing  pro- 
claim to  the  world  their  impotence.  That  act  of  a  great 
people  is  what  will  put  the  seal  to  our  Revolution.  War  is 
now  become  necessary :  France  is  bound  to  undertake  it 
to  maintain  her  honour :  she  would  be  for  ever  disgraced 
if  a  few  thousand  rebels  or  emigrants  could  overawe  the 
organs  of  the  law.  War  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public 
blessing.  The  only  evil  you  have  to  apprehend  is,  that  it 
'•^415^"^'  sl^o^l^  "<^t  arise,  and  that  you  should  lose  the  opportunity 
Dec.  19.  of  finally  crushing  the  insolence  of  the  emigrants.  Till 
Piloes'just  y^^  *^^^  *^^^*  decisive  step,  they  will  never  cease  to  deceive 
No.  7, 299.  you  by  diplomatic  falsehood.  It  is  no  longer  with  govern- 
ments we  must  treat,  it  is  with  their  subjects." ^ 

"  The  mask  is  at  length  fallen,"  said  the  same  orator  on 

the  17th  January  1792.    "  Your  real  enemy  is  declared. 

And  ag.ain    General  Bender  has  revealed  his  name  ;  it  is  the  Emperor. 

on  Jan.  17,    rj^jg  Electors  Were  mere  names,  put  forward  to  conceal  the 

1(92.  ... 

real  mover.  You  may  now  despise  the  emigrants  ;  the 
Electors  are  no  longer  worthy  of  your  resentment :  fear 
has  prostrated  them  at  your  feet.  You  must  anticipate  his 
hostility  :  Now  is  the  time  to  show  the  sincerity  of  your 
declaration,  a  hundred  times  repeated,  that  you  are  resolved 
to  have  freedom  or  death. — Death  !  you  have  no  reason  to 
fear  it — consider  your  own  situation  and  that  of  the  Empe- 
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ror — your  constitution  is   an   eternal   anathema  against      chap. 
absolute  thrones  :  all  kings  must  hate  it ;  it  incessantly        ex- 
acts as  their  accuser  :  it  daily  pronounces  their  sentence  ;       j-y^. 
it  seems  to  say  to  each,  '  To-morrow  you  will  not  exist,  or 
exist  only  by  the  tolerance  of  the  people.'    I  will  not  say  to 
the  Emperor  with  your  committee,  '  Will  you  engage  not 
to  attack  France  or  its  independence  V  but  I  will  say,  'You 
have  formed  a  league  against  France,  and  therefore  I  will 
attack  you  !'  and  that  immediate  attack  is  just,  is  neces- 
sary, is  commanded  alike  by  imperious  circumstances  and 
your  oaths."     "  The  French,"  said  Fauchet,  on  the  same  v 

day,  "  after  having  conquered  their  own  freedom,  are  the 
natural  allies  of  all  free  people.     All  treaties  with  despots 
are  null  in  law,  and  cannot  be  maintained  in  fact,  without 
involving  the  destruction  of  our  Revolution.     We  have  no 
longer  occasion  for  ambassadors  or  consuls  ;  they  are  only 
titled  spies.      When  others  wish  our  alliance,  let  them 
conquer  their  freedom  ;  till  then,  we  will  treat  them  as  \f*Q*'i4'''''' 
pacific  savages.     Let  us  have  no  war  of  aggression  ;  but  jom.'i.  323, 
war  with  the  princes  who  conspire  on  our  frontier — with  pfl^es  just 
Leopold,  who  seeks  to  undermine  our  liberties  ;  cannon  No.  7. 
are  our  negotiators,  bayonets  and  millions  of  freemen  our 
ambassadors."  ^ 

Brissot  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  have  a  war  with 
Austria :  he  was  literally  haunted  day  and  night  by  the        ^^^ 
idea  of  a  secret  Austrian  cabinet  which  governed  the  court,  Extraordi- 
and  was  incessantly  thwarting  the  designs  of  the  revolu-  "f*ijri.^ot** 
tionists.   Every  thing  depended  on  him  and  the  Girondists,  and  the 
for  the  European  powers  were  totally  unprepared  for  a  to'forcron 
contest,  and  too  much  occupied  with  their  separate  pro-  a  war. 
jects  to  desire  a  conflict  with  a  revolutionary  state  in  the 
first  burst  of  its  enthusiasm.     If  the  Girondists  would 
have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  king,  they  would  have 
disarmed  Europe,  turned  the  emigrants  into  ri(Hcule,  and 
maintained  peace.      But    Brissot    and  Dumourier  were 
resolved  by  one  means  or  other  to  break  it.     The  former 
went  so  far  as  to  propose,  tliat  some  French  soldiers  should 
be  disguised  as  Austrian  hussars,  and  make  a  nocturnal 
attack  on  the  French  villages;  upon  receipt  of  the  intel- 
ligence, a  motion  was  to  have  been  made  in  the  Assembly, 
and  war,  it  was   expected,  would   have  been   instantly 
decreed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,     llis  auxicly 
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CHAP,     for  its  commencement  was   indescribable :    De   Graves, 
^^-       Claviere,  and  Roland  hesitated,  on  account  of  the  immense 
j-()2       responsibility  of  such  an  undertaking  ;  but  Dumourier  and 
he  uniformly  declared  that  nothing  but  a  war  could  con- 
solidate the  freedom  of  France,  disclose  the  enemies  of  the 
1  Dumont,    constitution,  and  unmask  the  perfidy  of  the  court.     Their 

Soiiv.  de  111-  j_-  11-,      !•  ,., 

Mirabeau,     whole  leisure  time  was  employed  m  studying  maps  of  the 
410,  411.       Low  Countries,  and  meditating  schemes  of  aggrandisement 
with  reference  to  that  favourite  object  of  French  ambition.^ 
When  such  was  the  language  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
jQg        French  government  and  National  Assembly,  it  is  of  little 
Mutual  re-    moment  to  detail  the  negotiations  and  mutual  recrimina- 
tions! which  tions  which  led  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the 
lead  to  war.  French  government.     The  French  complained,  and  appa- 
rently with  justice,  that  numerous  bodies  of  emigrants 
were  assembled,  and  organised  into  military  bodies  at 
Coblentz,  and  on  other  points  on  the  frontier ;  that  the 
Elector  of  Treves  and  the  other  lesser  powers  had  evaded 
all  demands  for  their  dispersion  ;  that  Austrian  troops  were 
rapidly  defiling  towards  the  Brisgau  and  the  Rhine,  and 
that  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  movements  had 
been  given.    The  Imperialists  retorted  with  not  less  rea- 
son, that  the  French  affiliated  societies  were  striving  to 
spread  sedition  through  all  the  conterminous  states  ;  that 
Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  were  agitated  by 
their  exertions  ;  that  the  Parisian  orators  and  journals 
daily  published  invitations  to  all  otl^er  people  to  revolt, 
April  20.      and  offered  them  the  hand  of  fraternity  if  they  did  so  ; 
that  Avignon  and  the  Venaisin  had,  without  the  colour 
of  legal  right,  been  annexed  to  France  ;  and  the  Catho- 
lics and  nobles  in  Alsace,  deprived  of  their  possessions, 
honours,   and  privileges,   in   violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia.      The  ultimatum  of  Austria  was,   that  the 
monarchy  should  be    re-established  on  the  footing  on 
which  it  was  placed  by  the  royal  ordinance  of  June  23, 
1789  ;  that  the  property  of  the  church  in  Alsace  should 
be  restored  ;  the  fiefs  of  that  province,  with  the  seignorial 
rights,  given  back  to  the  German  princes,  and  Avignon, 
jom.  i.'  2(»5.  with  the  Venaisin,  to  the  Pope.  ^     These  propositions  were 
No'^is"^"'**'  rejected  ;  and  Dumourier,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
Mig.  i.  167.  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  earnestly  pressed  the  French 
King  to  commence  hostilities,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 


2  Hist.  Pari, 
xiv.  30,  3S. 
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overrun  Flanders  before  any  considerable  Austrian  force     chap. 
could  be  brought  up  to  its  support.  ^^- 

In  urging  the  King  to  this  step,  Dumourier  acted  in       j^gg 
conformity  with  nearly  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation.        ^^^^ 
All  classes  were  equally  anxious  for  war.     The  Royalists  uiiivorsai 
hoped  every  thing  from   the   invasion  of    the  German  J^"^^  ""^ 
powers :  the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  the  strength  Fiance. 
of  their  armies,  made  them  anticipate    an    immediate 
march  to  Paris,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  Revolution, 
from  which  they  had  suffered  so  much.    The  Constitution- 
alists, worn  out  with  the  painful  struggle  they  had  so  long 
maintained  with  their    domestic   enemies,   expected  to 
regain  their  ascendancy  by  the  influence  of  the  army,  the 
augmented  expenditure  of  government  during  war,  and 
the  experienced  necessity  of  military  discipline.     The 
democrats  eagerly  desired  the  excitement  and  tumult  of 
campaigns,  from  all  the  chances  of  which  they  hoped  to 
derive  advantage.    Victorious,  they  looked  to  the  establish- 
ment of  their  principles  in  foreign  states  :    vanquished, 
they  anticipated  the   downfall  of  the  constitutionalists, 
and  their  own  installation  in  their  stead.     Such  has  been  ^  ^^^  .  ^^^^ 
human  nature  in  periods  of  excitement  from  the  begin-  Th.  47, 49. 
ning  of  the  world. — "  Facilior  inter  malos  consensus  ad 
bellum,  quam  in  pace  ad  concordiam."^* 

Pressed  alike  by  his  friends,  his  ministers,  and  his  ene- 
mies, Louis  was  at  length  compelled  to  take  the  fatal        j^^ 
step.     On  the  20th  April,  he  repaired  to  the  Assembly,  The  Kin? 
and  after  a  long  exposition,  by  Dumourier,  of  the  grounds  f^'^^^^^  ^is 
of  complaint  against   Austria;   the  secret  tenor  of  the  ounjudg- 
conferences  of  Mantua,   Reiehenbach,   and   Pilnitz  ;  the  ™'^" 
coalition  of  kings,  formed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  open  protection  given  to  the  troops  of 
the  emigrants  ;  and  the  intolerable  conditions  of  the  ulti- 
matum :  pronounced  wMth  a  tremulous  voice  these  irre- 
vocable words  : — "  You  have  heai'd,  gentlemen,  the  result  April  20. 
of  my  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Vienna  :  they  are 
conformable  to  the  sentiments  more  than  once  expressed 
to  me  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  confirmed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  kingdom.     All  prefer  a  war  to  the 
continuance  of  outrages  on  the  national  honour,  or  menaces 

•  "  Consent  is  e.isier  among  the  bad  for  war,  than  in  peace  for  concord." 
— Tacitcs,  Hist.  i.  54. 
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CHAP,     to  tlie  national  safety.     I  have  exhausted  all  the  means  oi 
IX.       pacification  in  my  power  ;  I  now  come,  in  terms  of  the 
constitution,  to  propose  to  the  Assembly,  that  w^e  should 
declare  war  against  the  King  of  Hungary  jyid  Bohemia." 
This  declaration  was  received  in  silence,  interrupted  only 
by  partial  applause.     How  unanimous  soever  the  mem- 
bers were  in  approving  the  declaration  of  the  King,  they 
were  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnityand  grandeur 
of  the  occasion,  to  give  vent  to  any  noisy  ebullition  of 
feeling.      In  the  evening,  at  a  meeting  specially  convened 
for  the  occasion,  war  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  to. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the 
1  Hist.  Pari.  Assembly,  including  Condorcet,   Claviere,    Roland,  and 
xiv.  34, 3B.    De  Graves,  disapproved  of  this  step,  and  yet  voted  for  it — 
18.    Mig.  i.  a  striking  proof  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  troubled 
li^-  }^^'  ■^  times,  the  more  moderate  and  rational  party  are  swept 

228.     Th  u.  '  r        .  1 

75, 76.  along  by .  the  daring  '  measures   of  more   vehement  and 

reckless  men.^ 

The  King  was  well  aware   that   the   interests  of  his 
jgq        family  could  not  be  benefited,  but  necessarily  must  be 
He  acted      injured  by  the  events  of  the  war,  whatever  they  might 
hi"t;onvic°  ^0.     Victorious,  the  people  would  be  more  imperious  in 
tion  in  do-    their  demands,  and  more  difficult  for  the  crown  to  govern  ; 
vanquished,  he  would  be  accused  of  treachery,  and  made 
to  bear  the  load  of  public  indignation.     So  strongly  was 
^  he  impressed  by  these  considerations,  and  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  his  conduct,  in  agreeing  to  this  war,  might 
hereafter  be  made  the  subject  of  accusation  at  the  trial 
which  he  was  well  aware  was  approaching,  that  he  drew 
up  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  where  he 
delivered  his  opinions  against  the  war  ;  and  after  getting 
it  signed  by  all  the  ministers,  deposited  it  in  the  iron 
closet,  which  about  this  time  he  had  secretly  made  in  the 
■wall  of  his  apartments  in  the  Tuileries,  to  contain  the 
most  important  papers  in  his  possession,  both  those  upon 
which  a  charge  might  be  founded  against  him,  and  those  cal- 
culated to  support  his  defence  if  afterwards  brought  to  trial. 
The  closet,  with  its  contents,  was  subsequently  revealed 
by  the  treachery  of  the  blacksmith  who  was  employed  to 
make  it.     Thus  commenced,  against  the  will  of  the  very 
monarch  who  declared  it,  the  greatest,  the  most  bloody,  and 
the  most  interesting  war,  which  has  agitated  mankind  since 


niK  so. 
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the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.     Rising  from  small  begin-     chap. 
nings,  it  at  length  involved  the  world  in  its  conflagration  ;        ^^■ 
involving  the  interests,  and  rousing  the  passions  of  every    ~~[^ 
class  of  the  people,  it  brought  unprecedented  armies  into  ^  m.  cam- 
the  field,  and  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  exasperation  xh.'u.  73. " 
hitherto  unknown  in  civilised  times.^ 

The  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  was  received 
with  joy  by  all  France,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  those        ^.^^ 
districts  which  were  destined  to  suffer  naost  from  its  ulti-  Universal 
mate  eff'ects.     The  Jacobins  beheld  in  it  the  termination  thedeciara. 
of  their  apprehensions  occasioned  by  the  emigrants,  and  tionofwar 
the  imcertain  conduct  of  the  King,     The  Constitutionalists  France.  "^ 
hoped  that  the  common  danger  would  unite  all  the  factions 
which  now  distracted  the  commonwealth,  while  the  field 
of  battle  would  mow  down  the  turbulent  characters  Avhom 
the  Revolution  had  brought  forth.     A  few  of  the  Feuil- 
lants  only  reproached  the  Assembly  with  having  violated 
the  constitution,  and  begun  a  war  of  aggression,  which 
could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  terminate  fatally  for  France. 
It  communicated  a  new   impulse  to  the  public  mind, 
already  so  strongly  excited.     The  districts,  the  munici- 
palities, and  the  clubs,  wrote  addresses  to  the  Assembly, 
congratulating  them  on  having  vindicated  the  national 
honour  ;  arms  were  prepared,  pikes  forged,  gifts  provided, 
and  the  nation  seemed  impatient  only  to  receive  its  in- 
vaders. But  the  efforts  of  patriotism,  strong  as  an  auxiliary 
to  a  military  force,  are  seldom  able  to  supply  its  place. 
The  first  combats  were  all  unsuccessful  to  the  French  arms ; 
and  it  will  more  than  once  appear  in  the  sequel,  that,  had 
the  Allies  acted  with  more  decision,  and  pressed  on  to  ^Mi?.  i.  169. 
Paris  before  military  experience  had  been  superadded  to  ^J!j^"'.-. ":-'-'• 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  adversaries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  79. 
that  the  war  might  have  been  terminated  in  a  single  cam- 
paign.2 

The  real  intentions  of  the  Allies  at  this  juncture,  and 
the  moderation  of  the  views  with  which  they  were  inspired        , , 
in  regard  to  the  war,  are  well  illustrated  by  a  note  com-  Real  views 
municated  by  the  cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  the  I^t  tilfs"^^" 
Danish  government — in  which,  renouncing  all   idea  of  period, 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  they  limit  '  ^^   '  • 
their   views,  even   after   war   had   been   commenced  by 
France,  to  the  formation  of  a  bulwark  against  the  revolu- 
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tionary  principles  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  indemnities  for  the  German  princes.*  This  note  is 
the  more  remarkable,  that  it  announces  precisely  the  prin- 
ciples which,  proclaimed  two-and-twenty  years  afterwards, 
in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  In  contem-  ' 
plation  of  the  approaching  struggle,  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  had  been,  on  7th  February  1792, 
concluded  between  Sweden  and  Austria.  But  both  of  the 
contracting  parties  did  not  long  survive  this  measure.  On 
March  1st,  Leopold  died,  leaving  his  son,  Francis  II.,  to 
succeed  to  his  extensive  dominions  ;  and  a  fortnight  after 
Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  was  assassinated  at  a  masked 
ball  at  Stockholm.  It  seemed  as  if  Providence  was  pre- 
paring a  new  race  of  actors  for  the  momentous  scenes 
which  were  to  be  performed. 

Leopold  expired  of  a  mortification  in  the  stomach,  in- 
duced by  amorous  excesses,  to  which  he  was  peculiarly 
addicted.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis,  then 
hardly  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Avhose  reign  was  the  most 
eventful,  long  the  most  disastrous,  and  ultimately  the 
most  glorious  in  the  Austrian  annals.  He  had  been 
brought  up  at  Florence,  at  the  court  where  his  father 
exerted  the  philosophic  beneficence  of  his  disposition  ;  and 
had  married  four  years  before  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  "\Vir- 
temburg,  who  died  in  childbed  on  the  8th  February  1790  ; 
after  which,  the  future  Emperor  married,  in  the  same  year, 
the  Princess  Theresa  of  Naples.  The  first  measures  of  his 
reign  were  popular  and  judicious  •  Kaunitz,  long  the  able 
and  tried  director  of  the  imperial  cabinet,  was  continued 
prime  minister,  and  with  him  were  joined  Marshal  Lascy, 


•  "The  object  of  the  alliance  is  twofold.  The  first  object  concerns  the 
rights  of  the  dispossessed  princes,  and  the  dangers  of  the  propagation  of 
revolutionary  principles ;  the  second,  the  maintenance  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  first  object  is  sufficiently  explain- 
ed by  its  very  announcement;  the  second  is  not  as  yet  susceptible  of  any 
proper  determination. 

"  The  Allied  Powers  have  unquestionably  no  right  to  insist,  from  a  great 
and  independent  power  such  as  France,  that  every  thing  should  be  re-esta- 
blished as  it  was  formerly :  or  that  it  shall  adopt  such  and  such  modifications 
in  its  government.  It  follows  from  tliis,  that  they  will  recognise  as  legal  any 
modification  of  the  monarchical  government  which  the  King,  when  enjoy- 
ing unrestrained  liberty,  shall  agree  to,  in  concert  with  the  legal  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation.  The  forces  to  be  employed  in  this  enterprise  must 
be  proportioned  to  its  magnitude,  and  to  the  resistance  which  may  proba- 
bly be  experienced.     With  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  these  objects,  the 
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the  old  friend  of  Leopold,  and  Count  Francis  Colloredo,  chap. 
his  former  preceptor.  He  suppressed  those  articles  in  the  ^^^ 
journals  in  which  he  was  loaded  with  praise,  observing, 
"  It  is  by  my  future  conduct  that  I  arn  alone  to  be  judged 
worthy  of  praise  or  blame."  Leopold,  at  his  accession,  had 
ordered  all  the  anonymous  and  secret  communications 
with  which  a  young  prince  is  usually  assailed,  to  be  burned : 
Francis  went  a  step  further  ;  he  issued  a  positive  order 
against  any  of  them  being  received.     When  the  list  of  ,  „    ,  . 

.  1.,,..  .  .  .'  Hard.  i. 

pensioners  was  submitted  to  his  inspection,  he  with  his  255,  267. 
own  hand  erased  the  name  of  his  mother,  observinar  that  it  ^-''^j^^,',"^- 

'  -5  pend  la  Uev. 

was  unbecoming  that  she  should  be  dependent  on  the  i.  157. 
bounty  of  the  state.    With  such  bright  colours  did  the 
dawn  of  this  eventful  and  glorious  reign  arise.^ 

Still  Great  Britain  preserved  a  strict  neutrality.     During 
the  whole  of  1792,  pregnant,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,        jjg 
with  great  events,  and  which  brought  France  to  within  a  Great  Bri- 
hairbreadth  of  destruction,  no  attempt  was  made  to  take  strieUy^ 
advantage  of  her  weakness,  to  wreak  on  that  unhappy  neutral  till 
country  the  vengeance  of  national  rivalry.     England  did  August 
not,  in  the  hour  of  France's  distress,  retaliate  upon  her  the  ™'"^<^  ^^'^\ 
injuries  inflicted  in  the  American  war.     This  fact  was  so  wai\"^ 
notorious,  that  it  was  constantly  admitted  by  the  French 
themselves.2    "  There  is  but  one  nation,"  said  M.  Kersaint  -  Ann.  Reg, 
in  the  National  Assembly,  on  Sept.  18, 1792,  "  whose  neu- 
trality on  the  affixirs  of  France  is  decidedly  pronounced, 
and  that  is  England."     But  with  the  progress  of  events 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  necessarily  underwent  a  change. 
The  10th  of  August  came  ;  the  throne  was  overturned,  and 


city  of  Vienna  is  proposed  as  a  convenient  station;  hut  when  the  armies 
are  assembled,  a  congress  must  be  established  nearer  France  th.in  that  city, 
followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  the  objects  which  the  Allies  have  in 
Tiew  in  their  intervention." — Hard.  i.  391,  392. 

The  same  principles  were  announced  by  Frederick  William  to  Prince 
Hardenberg:,  in  a  secret  and  confidential  conversation  which  th.it  statesman 
had  with  his  sovereign  on  July  12,  1792.  He  declared  "  that  France  should 
not  be  dismembered  in  any  of  its  parts;  th.at  the  AUies  had  no  intention  of 
uiterfering  in  its  internal  government;  but  that,  as  an  indispensable  preli. 
minary  to  the  settlement  of  the  public  liisturbances,  the  King  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  reinvested  with  his  full  autliority;  that  the  ministers  of 
religion  should  be  restored  to  their  altars,  and  the  dispossessed  proprietors 

to  their  estiites,  and  that  France  should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war." 

Habo.  i.  400. 


xixiv.  ISl. 
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CHAP,     the  Royal  family  thown  into  captivity  ;  the  massacres  of 
IX.       September  stained  Paris  with  blood  ;  and  the  victories  of 

Dumourier  rolled  back  to  the  Rhine  the  tide  of  foreign 

invasion.  These  great  events  inspired  the  revolutionary 
party  with  such  extravagant  expectations,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  on  the  part  of  England  became  impos- 
sible. In  the  frenzy  of  tlieir  democratic  fury,  they  used 
language,  and  adopted  measures,  plainly  incompatible  with 
the  peace  or  tranquillity  of  other  states.  A  Jacobin  club 
Oct.  1792.  of  twelve  hundred  members  was  established  at  Chamberry, 
iCap.i'Eur.  jj^  gavoy,  and  a  hundred  of  its  most  active  members  were 

penil  la  Rev.  •"  '  .     _ 

j.  i&i,  211.  selected  as  travelling  missionai'ies,  "  armed  with  the  torch 
sxxiv^m  ^^  reason  and  liberty,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
185.  the  Savoyards  on  their  regeneration  and  imprescriptible 

rights."  1 

"War  was  declared  by  the  National  Assembly  against 
the  King  of  Sardinia  on  September  15,  1792.  An  address 
French  sys-  was  voted  by  this  club  to  the  French  Convention,  as  "the 
tern  of  pro-  jgajslators  of  the  World,"  and  received  by  them  on  20th 
October  1792.  They  ordered  it  to  be  translated  into  the 
English,  Spanish,  and  German  languages.  The  rebellious 
Savoyards  next  constituted  a  Convention,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  France,  and  offered  to  incorporate  themselves  with 
Nov.  21.  the  great  Republic.  On  November  21st,  a  deputation 
from  Savoy  was  received  by  the  National  Assembly,  and 
welcomed  with  the  most  rapturous  applause.  The  pre- 
sident addressed  the  deputies  in  a  speech,  in  which  he 
predicted  the  speedy  destruction  of  all  thrones,  and  the 
regeneration  of  the  human  race ;  and  assured  the  deputies, 
that  "  regenerated  France  would  make  common  cause  with 
all  those  who  are  resolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  obey 
only  themselves."  The  French  Convention  was  not  slow 
in  accepting  the  proffered  dominion  of  Savoy :  the  com- 
mittee, to  whom  it  was  remitted  to  consider  the  subject, 
reported,  that  all  considerations,  physical,  moral,  and  poli- 
tical, call  for  the  incorporation  of  that  countrj^ :  all  at- 
tempts to  connect  it  with  Piedmont  are  fruitless  ;  the 
Alps  eternally  force  it  back  into  the  domains  of  France  ; 
the  order  of  nature  would  be  violated  if  they  were  to  live 
under  different  laws  ; "  and  the  Assembly  unanimously 
Oct.  27.        united  Savoy  with  the  French  Republic,  under  the  name 
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of  the  Department  of  Mont  Blanc.     The  seizure  of  Savoy     chap. 
was  immediately  followed  bj^  that  of  Nice  with  its  terri-        ix. 
tory,  and  Monaco,  which  were  formed  into  the  department       j.y.^ 
of  the  Maritime  Alps.     "  Let  us  not  fear,"  said  the  reporter 
who  spoke  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  with  only  one 
dissentient  voice,  "  that  this  new  incorporation  will  become 
a  source  of  discord.     It  adds  nothing  to  the  hate  of  oppres- 
sors against  the  French  Revolution  ;  it  adds  only  to  the 
means  of  the  power  by  which  we  shall  break  their  league.  'Hist.  Pari. 

vol.  XX   xy 

The  die  is  thrown  :  we  have  rushed  into  the  career :  all  3si,  395. 
governments  are  our  enemies — all  people  are  our  friends  :  '^""-  ^"L^- 
we  must  be  destroyed,  or  they  shall  be  free  :  and  the  axe  Bot.  i.  S8. 
of  liberty,  after  having  prostrated  thrones,  shall  fall  on  the 
head  of  whoever  wishes  to  restore  their  ruins."  ^ 

Italy  was  the  next  object  of  attack.     "  Piedmont,"  said 
Brissot  in  his  report  on  Genoa,  "must  be  free.     Your 
sword  must  not  be  returned  to  its  scabbard  before  all  the  Frencii'at- 
subjects  of  your  enemy  are  free  ;  before  you  are  encircled  ^^^^  °Gene 
by  a  girdle  of  republics."     To  facilitate  such  a  work,  a  vii,  and  Ger- 
French  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Genoa ;  a  Jacobin  ™^"y- 
club  was  established  in  that  city,  where  the  French  com- 
manders assisted,  and  from  which  adulatory  addresses 
were  voted  to  the  French  Convention  ;  while  Kellerman, 
on  assuming  the  command   of  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
informed  his  soldiers,  that  "  he  had  received  orders  to 
conquer  Rome,  and  that  these  orders  should  be  obeyed." 
The  French  ambassador  in  the  Eternal  City  was  so  active 
in  endeavouring  to  stimulate  the  people  to  insurrection, 
that  at  length,  on  the  14th  January  1793,  when  proceeding  jan.  14, 
in  his  carriage  to  one  of  his  assemblies,  he  was  seized  by  ^"^^" 
the  mob,  at  whom  he  had  discharged  a  pistol,  and  murdered 
in  the  streets.     This  atrocious  action  naturally  excited  the 
most  violent  indignation  in  the  Convention,  and  a  decree  was 
passed  authorising  the  executive  to  take  the  most  sunmiary 
measures  of  vengeance.     IS'or  was  Switzerland  more  fortu- 
nate in  avoiding  the  revolutionary  tempest.   Geneva  did  not 
long  escape.     A  French  army,  under  General  Montesquieu, 
approached  its  walls,  and  the  senate  of  Berne  made  great 
preparations  for  resistance,  but  the  strength  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Geneva  made  it  impossible  to  provide  for  its  defence 
in  an  effectual  manner  ;  and  the  excitement  in  the  whole 
Pays  de  Vaud  rendered  it  doubtful   whether  the  first 
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CHAP,     cannon-shot  would  not  be  the  signal  for  insurrection  along 
IX.       thewholeLeman  lake.  StillGeneral  Montesquieu  hesitated 
in  commencing  hostilities,  as  the  mountaineers  of  Berne 
were  unanimous  in  their  determination  to  resist,  and  they 
could  bring  twenty  thousand  admirable  soldiers  into  the 
field.      Brissot,   however,  in  a  laboured  report  on  the 
subject,  declared,  "  That  the  revolution  must  take  place 
there,  or  our  own  will  retrograde;"  and  insisted  on  the 
Swiss  troops  being  withdrawn  from  the  city,  that  is,  on 
its  being  delivered  over  unarmed  to  the  revolutionary 
faction.    To  this  humiliating  condition  the  Swiss  submitted, 
Dec.  27,       and  in  consequence,  on  27th  December,  the  revolutionists 
'^^^'  overturned  the  government,  and  delivered  over  that  cele- 

brated city  to  the  French  troops.      Nor  were  the  small 
German  princes  neglected;  the  Elector  Palatine,  though 
all  along  remaining  neutral,  had  his   property  on  the 
1  Ann.  Kes,  Lower  Rhine  put  under  sequestration,  and  considerable 
x^^i^.-  ^J>^-    portion  of  the  territories  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Weid  Run- 
97, 237.   '     chel,  and  Nassau  Sarbrook,  were  annexed  to  the  neighbour- 
ing departments  of  France. 

At  length,  on  November  19th,  a  decree  was  unanimously 

passed  by  the  Convention,  which  openly  placed  the  French 

French  de-    Republic  at  war  with  all  established  governments.     It  was 

ciaration  of  ^^  thcse  terms  : — "  The  National  Convention  declares,  in 

all  nations,    the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  it  will  grant  fratermtj/ 

^°'''  ^^'       and  assistance  to  all  people  who  wish  to  recover  their  liberty; 

and  it  charges  the  executive  power  to  send  the  necessary 

orders  to  the  generals,  to  give  succour  to  such  people,  and 

3  Ann.  Keg.  ^q  defend  those  citizens  who  have  suffered,  or  may  suffer, 

Hi^^'pari.'    in  the  cause  of  liberty."     Brissot  himself,  at  a  subsequent 

l^-.sfi*-^      period,  styled  this  decree  "absurd,  impolitic,  and  justly 

se"com^      exciting  the  disquietude  of  foreign  cabinets."     And  this 

London'  ^^'  '^^s  followed  up,  on  December  15th,  by  a  decree  so  extraor- 

edition.        dinary  and  unprecedented,  that  no  abstract  of  its  contents 

can  convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.^ 

"  The  National  Convention,  faithful  to  the  principles 

of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  will  not  permit 

Decree  of     them  to  acknowledge  any  institutions  militating  against 

Uon*^°'"^""  ^^J  decrees  as  follows  ;— 1.  In  all  those  countries  which  are 

Doc!  15.       or  shall  be  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic, 

the  generals  shall  immediately  proclaim,  in  the  name  of 

the  French  people,  the  abolition  of  all  existing  imposts  and 
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contributions,  of  tithes,  feudal  and  manorial  rights,  all  real  chap. 
and  personal  servitude,  and  generally  of  all  privileges.  ix. 
2.  They  shall  proclaim  the  sovereignty/  of  the  people,  and  -^..^.^ 
the  su2)pression  of  all  existing  authorities ;  they  shall  con- 
voke the  people  to  nominate  a  provisional  government, 
and  shall  cause  this  decree  to  be  translated  into  the 
language  of  that  country.  3.  All  agents,  or  officers  of  the 
former  government,  military  or  civil,  and  all  individuals 
reputed  noble,  shall  be  ineligible  to  any  place  in  such 
provisional  government  on  the  first  election.  4.  The 
generals  shall  forthwith  place  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
French  Republic  all  property,  movable  or  immovable, 
belonging  to  the  treasury,  the  prince,  his  adherents  and 
attendants,  and  to  all  public  bodies  and  communities,  both 
civil,  religious,  &c.  9.  The  provisional  government  shall 
cease  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants,  after  having  declared  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  shall  have  organised  a  free  and 
popular  form  of  government.  10.  In  case  the  common 
interest  should  require  the  further  continuance  of  the 
troops  of  the  Republic  on  the  foreign  territory,  the 
Republic  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
subsistence.  11.  The  French  nation  declares  that  it  will 
treat  as  enemies  the  people,  who,  refusing  or  renouncing 
libirti/  and  equality,  are  desirous  of  preserving  their  prince 
and  privileged  castes,  or  of  entering  into  an  accommodation 
with  them.  The  nation  promises  and  engages  not  to  lay 
down  its  arms,  until  the  sovereignty  and  liberty  of  the 
people  on  whose  territory  the  French  army  shall  have  i  Ann.  Reg. 
entered,  shall  be  established,  and  not  to  consent  to  any  ji^gt^p^ilf' 
arrangement  or  treaty  with  the  princes  and  privileged  xii.  350, 352. 
persons  so  dispossessed,  with  whom  the  Republic  is  at 
war."i 

This  decree  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  generals 
on  the  frontier,  with  a  commentary  and  explanatory  notes, 
more  violent,  if  possible,  than  the  original.      To  assist  Viou-nt  in. 
them  in  their  labours,  commissaries  were  appointed  with  to'^ti^pJr""* 
all  the  armies,  wliose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  sui)erintend  seneraisby 
the  revolutionising  of  the  conquered  districts.    They  were  c'^onventiMi. 
enjoined  "  not  to  allow  even  a  shadow  of  the  ancient 
authorities  to  remain  ;"  and  "  not  only  to  encourage  the 
writings  destined  for  popular  instruction,  the  patriotic 
societies,  and  all  the  establishments  consecrated  to  the 

VOL.  III.  M 
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CHAP,  propagation  of  liberty,  but  themselves  to  have  immediate 
15C.  communication  with  the  people,  and  counteract  by  fre- 
quent explanations  all  the  falsehoods  by  which  evil-minded 
persons  could  lead  them  astray."*  The  decree  of  19th 
November  was  accompanied  by  an  exposition,  addressed 
to  the  general  of  every  army  in  France,  containing  a 
schedule  as  regularly  digested  as  any  by  which  the 
ordinary  routine  of  business  in  any  department  of  the 
state  could  be  digested.  Each  commander  was  furnished 
with  a  general  blank  formula  of  a  letter  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  beginning  with  these  words,  "  The  people  of 

France  to  the  people  of ,  greeting.    We  are  come 

to  expel  your  tyrants."    And  when  it  was  proposed  in  the 

xxxTv!i:no,  National  Convention,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Baraillan,  to 

plri'x:d'**'  declare  expressly  that  the  decree  of  19th  November  was 

352,  353.'      confined  to  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  the 

motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.^f 

These  unprecedented  and  alarming  proceedings,  joined 
j,p        to  the  rapid  increase  and  treasonable  language  of  the  Jaco- 
Aiaimexcit- bin  socioties  in  this  country,  excited  a  very  general  feeling 
BrUain'by*"  ^^  disquietude  in  Great  Britain.      The  army  and  navy 
these  pro-    had  both  been  reduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1792, 
ceediiigs.      .^   pursuance  of  a  recommendation   from    the    throne, 
and  the  English  government  had  resisted  the  most  earnest 
solicitations  to  join  the  confederacy  against  France.   Even 
after  the  throne  was  overturned  on  the  10th  August,  the 
British  Ministry  enjoined  their  ambassador,  before  leaving 
the  capital  where  there  was  no  longer  a  stable  govern- 
ment, to  renew  their  assurances  of  neutrality ;  and  the 

*  The  ablest  writers  of  France  fully  admit  the  insane  desire  for  foreign 
■warfare,  which  at  th.at  period  had  seized  on  its  government.  '■  Every  one," 
says  Marshal  St  Cyr,  "  of  the  least  foresight,  at  the  close  of  1792,  was  aware 
of  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  KepubUc,  and  was  lost  in  astonish- 
ment, I  will  not  say  at  the  imprudence,  but  the  folly  of  the  Convention, 
which,  instead  of  seeking  to  diminish  the  number  of  its  enemies,  seemed 
resolved  to  augment  them  by  successive  insults,  not  merely  against  aU  kings, 
but  every  existing  government.  A  bUnd  and  groundless  confidence  had 
taken  possession  of  their  minds ;  they  thought  only  of  dethroning  kings 
by  their  decrees,  leaving  the  armies  on  which  the  Republic  depended  in  a 
state  of  entire  destitution." — St  Cvr,  Memoires,  i.  19,  20. 

f  "  Le  Feupi.e  Fkanqais  au  People . 

"  Frcres  etamis  !  Nous  avons  conquis  la  liberte,  et  nous  la  maintiendrons; 
notre  union  et  notre  force  en  sont  les  garans.  Nous  vous  ott'rons  de  vous 
taire  jouir  de  ce  bien  inestimable  ijui  vous  a  toujours  appartenu  :  ct  que  vos 
oppresseurs  n'ont  pu  vous  ravir  sans  crime.  Nous  sommes  venus  pour 
chasser  vos  tyr.ans:  ils  out  fui:  raontrez-vous  hommes  libres,  etnous  vous 
garanterons  de  leur  vengeance,  de  leurs  projets,  et  de  leur  retour. 

"Desce  moment  la  Bepublique  Franjaise  proclarae  la  suppression  de 
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French  minister,  M.  le  Brim,  declared,  that  tlie  French      chap. 
government  were  confident  that    "  the   British   cabinet        i^- 
would  not  at  this  decisive  moment  depart  from  the  justice, 
moderation,  and  impartiality  which  it  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested."  But  when  the  National  Convention  began  openly  ,  . 

,      .       .   .  n  .  ,     .  *^    '  Ann.  Reg. 

to  aim  at  revolutionising  all  other  countries,  their  pro-  xxxiv.  ig3, 
ceedings  were  looked  upon  with  distrust :   and  this  was  state  Pif- 
heightened  into  aversion  when  they  showed  a  disposition  pers,  327. 
to  include  England  among  the  states,  to  whose  rebellious 
subjects  they  extended  the  hand  of  fraternity.^ 

The  London  Corresponding,  and  four  other  societies,  on 
7th  November,  presented  an  address,  filled  with  the  most        j^y 
revolutionary  sentiments,  to  the  National  Assembly,  which  Threatened 
was  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  approba-  the's"ifeidt 
tion ;  and  so  strongly  did  the  belief  prevail  in  France  that 
England  was  on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion,  that  on  the 
21st  November,  the    President  Abbe   Gregoire    declared, 
that  these  "  respectable  islanders,  once  our  masters  in  the 
social  art,  have  now  become  our  disciples;  and,  treading  in 
our  steps,  soon  will  the  high-spirited  English  strike  a  blow 
which  shall  resound  to  the  extremity  of  Asia."   At  the  same  Nov.  10. 
period  the  French  committed  an  act  of  aggression  on  the 
Dutch,  then  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  which  neces- 
sarily brought  them  into  collision  with  the  latter  power. 
By  the  treaty  of  Munster,  it  had  been  provided  that  the 
Scheldt  was  to  remain  for  ever  closed  ;  but  the  career  of 
conquest  having  brought  the  French  armies  to  Antwerp, 
a  decree  of  the  Convention  was  passed  on  November  16th, 
ordering   the   French  commander-in-chief   to  open    the 
Scheldt :  and  by  another  decree,  passed  on  the  same  day, 

tous  vos  magistrats  civils  et  militaires,  de  toutes  les  autorites  qui  vous  ont 
gouvcrnes ;  elle  proclaine  en  ce  pays  I'.-ibolition  de  tous  les  impots  que  vous 
supportez  sous  quelque  forme  qu'ils  existent — des  droits  feodaux,  de  la 
gabelle,  des  peages,  des  octrois,  des  droits  d'cntree  et  de  sortie,  de  la  dime, 
des  droits  de  eliasse  et  de  peche  exclusit's;  des  corvees  de  !a  noblesse,  et 
generalement  de  toute  espece  de  contributions  et  de  servitude  dont  vous 
avez  etc  chargi's  par  vos  oppresseurs.  EUe  abolit  anssi  parmi  vous  toute 
corporation  nobiliaire,  sacerdotale,  et  autres  toutes  jirerogativcs,  tous  pri- 
vileges oontraircs  a  I'egalite.  Vous  etes  des  cc  moment  freres  et  amis, 
tous  eitojens,  tous  eganx  en  droit,  et  tous  appeics  egalement  a  defendre,  a 
gouvorner,  et  a  servir  votre  patrie. 

Formez-vous  sur  le  champ  en  assemblees  de  communes;  hatez-vous 
d'etablir  vos  adrainistr.itions  provisoires:  les  agens  de  la  Republique  Fran- 
^aise  se  conoerteront  avec  elles,  pour  assurer  votre  bonlieur  et  la  fraternite 
que  doit  exister  desormais  entre  nous." — Proclamation — Lr  Peiipli'  Fran- 
cois aux  ions  PeupUs — adopiir  jiar  In  Conrcntion,  15  Decemhre  1792 — llis- 
toire  Parlimentaire  de  France,  xxi.  352,  353. 
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CHAP,     the  French  troops  were  ordered  to  pursue  the  fugitive 
ix.       Austrians  into  the  Dutch  territory.   These  directions  were 
j-g2       immediately  carried  into  effect  by  a  Frencli  squadron,  in 
defiance  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  sailing  up  the  Scheldt  to 
■^  assist  in  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.    The  Conven- 

tion did  not  attempt  to  justify  these  violations  of  subsisting 
'      treaties  on  any  grounds  recognised  by  the  law  of  natiuns, 
1  Le  Brun's  but  Contended,  "  that  treaties  extorted  by  cupidity,  and 
the"coDven^  yielded  by  despotism,  could  not  bind  the  free  and  enfran- 
tion.    Ann.  cliised  Belgians."   What  rendered  this  aggression  altogether 

Re?   xxxiii 

137, 165;      inexcusable  was,  that  the  French  had,  only  eight  years 

and  state     ijeforo,  vIz.  ill  1784,  interfered  to  prevent  a  similar  opening 

34(i;  and    '  of  the  Scheldt,  when  attempted  by  Austria,  then  mistress 

xxxir.  1/3.    ^j£  ^Y\e  Low  Countries,  and  had  succeeded  in  resisting  that 

78, 79.  aggression  upon  the  ground  of  its  violating  the  rights  of 

the  United  Provinces,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  1731.^ 

In  these  alarming  circumstances  the  English  militia  were 

121.       called  out,  the  Tower  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 

Prepara-      Parliament  summoned  for  the  13th  December.     In  the 

in  England,  Speech  from  the  throne,  the  perilous  nature  of  the  new 

and  ultima-  principles  of  interference  with  other  states,  proclaimed  and 

turn  of  Lord  ^  '^  iit-,ii  i  •  i 

Grenviiie  on  acted  upon  by  the  French  rulers,  were  strongly  pointed 
urcovem  *^^*'  "  ^^^^  Carefully  observed,"  said  the  King,  "  a  strict 
ment.  neutrality  in  the  present  war  on  the  Continent,  and  have 

uniformly  abstained  from  any  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  France;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see,  with- 
out the  most  serious  uneasiness,  the  strong  and  increasing 
indications  which  have  there  appeared,  of  an  intention  to 
excite  disturbances  in  other  countries,  to  disregard  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of  conquest 
and  aggrandisement,  as  well  as  to  adopt  towards  my  allies 
the  States-General,  who  have  observed  the  same  neutrality 
with  myself,  measures  which  are  neither  conformable  to 
the  law  of  nations,  nor  to  the  stipulations  of  existing 
treaties."  An  angry  correspondence,  in  consequence,  ensued 
between  the  British  cabinet  and  the  French  ambassador, 
which,  having  led  to  no  satisfactory  result,  the  arma- 
ments of  England  continued  without  intermission,  and 
corresponding  preparations  were  made  in  the  French  har- 
bours. "  England,"  said  Lord  Grenviiie,  in  a  note  to  M. 
Chauvelin  the  French  envoy,  "  never  will  consent  that 
France  should  arrogate  to  herself  the  power  of  annulling  at 
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pleasure,  and  under  cover  of  a  pretended  natural  right,     chap. 
of  which  she  makes  herself  the  sole  judge,  the  political        ^^• 
system  of  Europe,  established  by  solemn   treaties,  and       j^gg. 
guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers.   This  govern- 
ment will  also  never  see  with  indifference,  that  France 
shall  make  herself,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign 
of  the  Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Europe.     If  France  is  really  desirous  of  ,  j^^^  ^^^ 
maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with  England,  let  her  xxxiv.  ifis, 
renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandisement,  and  state "pa- 
confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  without  insulting  v-'ts,  No.  i. 
other  governments,  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  or  viola- 
ting their  rights."  ^ 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  French  envoy — "  The 
design  of  the  Convention  has  never  been  to  engage  itself        ,2, 
to  make  the  cause  of  some  foreign  individuals  the  cause  Answer  of 
of  the  whole  French  nation  :  but  when  a  people,  enslaved  envo/or^ 
by  a  despot,  shall  have  had  the  courage  to  break  its  chains  ;  that  of 
when  this  people,  restored  to  liberty,  shall  be  constituted 
in  a  manner  to  make  clearly  heard  the  expression  of  the 
general  will ;   when  that  general  will  shall  call  for  the  2  Memorial 
assistance  and  fraternity  of  the  French  nation,  it  is  then  \y  i-i- I'-ruu, 

*  Aim.  Re"" 

that  the  decree  of  the  19th  will  find  its  natural  applica-  xxxiv.  174. 
tion  ;  and  this  cannot  appear  strange  to  any  one."^ 

The  intentions  of  Great  Britain,  at  this  period,  in  regard 
to  France,  and  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  conjunction        ^„^ 
with  her  allies,  she  had  chalked  out  for  herself  before  the  Real  views 
war  was  precipitated  by  the  execution  of  the  King,  cannot  r'^^^^.f^jj. 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  an  official  despatch  tuis  i>ori.jd. 
from  Lord  Grenville  to  the  British  ambassador  at  St  Peters-  Dec  29. 
burg,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  confederation  against 
the  French  Republic.     From  this  important  document  it 
appears,  that  England  laid  it  down  as  the  basis  of  the 
alliance,  that  the  French  should  be  left  entirely  at  liberty 
to  arrange  their  government  and  internal  concerns  for 
themselves ;  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  should  be  ^P^.'-J  ^jj*- 
limited  to  preventing  their  interference  with  other  states,  iai4. '       ' 
or  extending  their  conquests  or  propagandisni  beyond  their 
own  frontier.3* 

•  In  this  important  state  paper,  Lord  Grenville  observes—"  The  two 
leading  poii\ts  on  which  such  explanation  will  naturally  turn  are,  the  line 
of  conduct  to  be  pursued  pre\ious  to  the  couimenceuiont  of  hostilities. 
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But  though  these  were  the  views  of  the  English  cabinet, 
very  diiferent  ideas  prevailed  with  the  rulers  of  French 
aifairs.    The  determination  of  the  French  government  to 
spread   their  principles  of  revolution   in   England,  was 
strongly  manifested  in  a  circular   letter,  addressed   by 
Monge,  the  minister  of  marine,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  seaports,   on   December  31,   1792,  more  than  a 
month  before,  the  declaration  of  war.     "  The  King  and 
English  Parliament,"  said  he,  "  wish  to  make  war  upon 
us  ;  but  will  the  English  republicans  sutfer  it  ?     Already 
these  freemen  testify  the  repugnance  which  they  feel  at 
bearing  arms  against  their  brethren  the  French.     We  will 
fly  to  their  assistance,  we  will  make  a  descent  in  that 
island,  we  will  hurl  there  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty, 
we  will  plant  among  them  the  sacred  tree,  and  hold  out 
our  arms  to  our  republican  brethren.     The  tyranny  of 
their  government  shall  soon  be  destroyed."    When  such 
was  the  language  used  by  the  French  ministers  towards  a 
people  with  whom  they  were  still  at  peace,  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  terms  of  accommodation  was  obviously  out 
of  the  question,  the  more  especially  when  such  sentiments 
met  with  a  responsive  voice  from  a  numerous,  active,  and 

with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  avert  them;  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  t)ie 
forces  which  the  powers  engaged  In  this  concert  might  be  enabled  to  use, 
supposing  such  extremities  unavoidable.     With  respect  to  the  first,  it  ap. 
pears,  on  the  whole — subject,  however,  to  future  consideration  and  discus- 
sion with  the  otlier  powers — that  the  most  advisalde  step  to  be  taken 
would  be,  tliat  suificient  explanation  should  be  had  with  the  powers  at  war 
with  France,  in  order  to  enable  those  not  hitherto  engaged  in  the  war  to 
propose  to  that  C(nintrj'  terms  of  peace.     That  these  terms  should  be  the 
withdi'awing  tlieir  arms  within  tlie  limits  of  the  French  territory,  the 
abandoning  their  conquests,  the  rescinding  any  acts  injurious  to  the  sove- 
reignty or  rights  of*any  other  nation,  and  the  giving,  in  some  unequivocal 
manner,  a  pledge  of  their  intention  no  longer  to  foment  troubles  or  to  ox- 
cite  disturbances  against  other  governments.     In  return  for  these  stipula- 
tions, the  different  powers  of  Europe,  who  should  be  parties  to  this  mea- 
sure, might  engage  to  abandon  all  measures  or  views  of  hostility  against 
France,  or   interference  in  its  internal  affairs,  and  to  maintain  a  corres- 
pondence and  intercourse  of  amity  with  the  existing  powers  in  that  couu- 
try  icith  whom  snch  a  treaty  may  be  concluded.     If  on  the  result  of  this  pro- 
posal, so  made  by  the  powers  acting  in  concert,  these  terms  should  not  be 
accepted  by  France,  or,  being  accepted,  should  not  be  satisfactorily  per- 
formed, the.  different  powers  might  then  engage  themselves  to  each  other 
to  enter  into  active  measures  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ends  in  view ; 
and  it  may  be  considered  whether  in  such  case  they  might  nut  reasonably 
look  to  some  indemnity  for  the  expenses  and  hazards  to  which  tliey  would 
necessarily  be  exposed."     Such  were  the  principles  on  which  England  was 
willing  to  have  effected  a  general  pacification  in  Europe  ;  and  it  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  that  these  principles,  and  no  others,  were   constantly  main- 
tained by  lier  through  the  whole  contest;  and  in  particul.ar,  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  was  never  made  or  proposed  as  a  condition  of  its 
termination. — See  Pari.  Hist,  x.xxiv.  1313,  1314. 
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clamorous  party  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.    After  some     chap. 
time  spent  in  the  correspondence,  matters  were  brought        ^^■ 
to  a  crisis  by  the  execution  of  Louis,  which  took  place  on       j-g3_ 
January  21,  1793.     As  there  was  now  no  longer  even  the 
shadow  of  a  government  in  the  French  capital,  with  whom 
to    maintain    a    diplomatic    intercourse,    M.    Chauvelin 
received  notice  to  leave  the  British   dominions  within 
eioht  days  ;  with  a  notification,  however,  that  the  English 
government  would  still  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  xxxi"  ul'°' 
And   on   February  3,   the   French   Convention,    on   the  i99. 
report  of  Brissot,  unanimously  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain. 1 

Such  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
this  great  and  universal  war,  which  speedily  embraced  all        j,^ 
the  quarters  of  the  globe,  continued,  with  short  interrup-  Reflections 
tions,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  led  to  the  occupation  l^^^^^ 
of  all  the  capitals  in  continental  Europe  by  foreign  armies, 
and  finally  brought  the  Cossacks  and  the  Tartars  to  the 
French  metropolis.  "We  shall  search  in  vain,  in  any  former 
age  of  the  world,  for  a  contest  conducted  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale,  or  with  such  general  exasperation;  in  which  such 
extraordinary  exertions  were  made  by  governments,  or 
such  universal  enthusiasm  manifested  by  their  subjects. 
Almost  all  European  history  fades  into  insignificance,  when 
compared  to.  the  wars  which  sprang  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  :  the  conquests   of  Marlborough  or  Turenne 
are  lifeless  when  placed  beside  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon. 

Tot  bclla  per  orbein 


Tam  multae  seelcrum  facies  ;  iion  uUus  .aratro 
Dignus  hollos;  srjualont  abiluctis  arva  (■olouis, 
Et  curvfe  rigiilem  falces  conflantur  in  cnscm ; 
Hinc  mo  vet  Euplirates,  illinc  Gerniania;  bellutn; 
Vicince  ruptis  inter  se  legibus  urbes 
Arma  ferunt:  saevit  toto  Mars  impius  orbe." 

Georg.  i.  505. 

On  coolly  reviewing  the  events  which  led  to  the  rup- 
ture, it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  European  powers 
were  to  blame  in  provoking  it.  The  French  government, 
even  if  they  had  possessed  the  inclination,  had  not  the 
power  to  control  their  subjects,  or  prevent  that  communi- 
cation with  the  discontented  in  other  states,  which  justly 
excited  such  alarm  in  their  governments.  The  Austrians 
and  Prussians  had  good  cause  to  complain  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  the  violent  dispos- 
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CHAP,  sessing  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  in  Alsace,  and  justly 
IX.  apprehended  tlie  utmost  danger  to  themselves,  from  the 
doctrines  which  were  disseminated  in  their  dominions  by 
the  French  emissaries.  Though  last  to  abandon  their 
system  of  neutrality,  the  English  were  ultimately  drawn 
into  the  contest,  by  the  alarming  principles  of  foreign 
interference,  which  the  Jacobins  avowetl  after  the  10th 
August,  and  the  imminent  danger  in  which  Holland  w^as 
/  placed,  by  the  victorious  advance  of  the  French  armies  to 

the  banks  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  with  the   domestic 

concerns  of  other  states,  perfectly  just  in  the  general  case, 

Limits  of     is  necessarily  subject  to  some  exceptions.     No  answer  has 

the  princi-    g^gj,  j-^gen  made  to  the  observation  of  Mr  Burke,  "  that  if 

pie  of  non-  .  •     t 

interference. my  neighbour's  house  is  in  flames,  and  the  fire  is  likely 
to  spread  to  my  own,  I  am  justified  in  interfering  to  avert 
a  disaster  which  promises  to  be  equally  fatal  to  both."  If 
foreign  nations  are  warranted  in  interposing  in  extreme 
cases  of  tyranny  by  rulers  to  their  subjects,  they  must  be 
equally  entitled  to  prevent  excessive  severity  by  a  people 
towards  their  sovereign.  The  French,  who  so  warmly 
and  justly  supported  the  treaty  of  July  6,  1827,  intended 
to  rescue  Greece  from  Ottoman  oppression,  who  took  so 
active  a  part  against  Great  Britain  in  the  contest  with  her 
American  colonies,  and  invaded  the  Netherlands,  and 
besieged  Antwerp  in  1832,  professedly  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  treaty 
of  Pilnitz,  which  had  for  its  object  to  rescue  the  French 
King  from  the  scaffold,  and  the  French  nation  from  a 
tyranny  which  proved  worse  to  themselves  than  that  of 
Constantinople. 

The  grounds  on  which    the   war  was  rested  by   the 
British  government  were  afterwards  fully  developed  in  an 
Grounds  of  important  declaration,  issued  to  the  commanders  of  tlieir 
statelun      ioTces  by  sea  and  land  on  29th  October  1793,  shortly  after 
Uritish  de-   the  execution  of  the  queen.     It  was  stated  in  that  noble 
001^29 "'      state  paper  : — "  In  place  of  the  old  government  has  suc- 
ceeded a  system  destructive  of  all  public   order — main- 
tained by  proscriptions,  exiles,  and  confiscations  without 
number — by  arbitrary  imprisonments,  by  massacres,  which 
cannot  be  remembered  without  horror,  and  at  length  by 
the  execrable  murder  of  a  just  and  beneficent  sovereign, 
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and  of  the  illustrious  princess  who,  with  unshaken  firm-  chap. 
ness,  has  shared  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  royal  consort—  ^^- 
his  protracted  sufferings,  his  cruel  captivity,  and  iguomi-  ^^^q^ 
nious  death.  The  Allies  have  had  to  encounter  acts  of 
asgressiou  without  pretext,  open  violation  of  all  treaties, 
unprovoked  declarations  of  war  ;  in  a  word,  whatever 
corruption,  intrigue,  or  violence  could  effect,  for  the  pur- 
pose, openly  avowed,  of  subverting  all  the  institutions  of 
society,  and  extending  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe  that 
confusion  which  has  produced  the  misery  of  France. 
This  state  of  things  cannot  exist  in  France  without 
involving  all  the  surrounding  powers  in  one  common 
danger ;  without  giving  them  the  right — without  imposing 
it  upon  them  as  a  duty,  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  evil 
which  exists  only  by  the  successive  violation  of  all  law 
and  property,  and  attacks  the  fundamental  principles  by 
which  mankind  is  united  in  the  bonds  of  civil  society. 

"  The  king  will  impose  no  other  than  equitable  and 
moderate  conditions ;  not  such  as  the  expense,  the  risk, 
and  sacrifices  of  the  war  might  justify,  but  such  as  his 
Majesty  thinks  himself  under  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  requiring,  with  a  view  to  these  considerations,  and  still 
m<jre  to  that  of  his  own  security,  and  of  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  His  Majesty  desires  nothing  more 
sincerely  than  thus  to  terminate  a  war  which  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  avuid,  and  all  the  calamities  of  which,  as 
now  experienced  by  France,  are  to  be  attributed  only  to 
the  ambition,  the  perfdy,  and  the  violence  of  those  whose 
crimes  have  involved  their  own  country  in  misery,  and 
disgraced  all  civilised  nations.  The  king  promises  on  his 
part  the  suspension  of  iiostilities,  friendship,  and  as  far  as 
the  course  of  events  will  allow,  of  which  the  will  of 
man  cainiot  dispose,  security  and  protection  to  all  those 
who,  by  declaring  for  a  monarchical  form  of  government, 
shall  shake  off  the  yoke  of  sanguinary  anarchy — of  that 
anarchy  which  has  broken  all  the  most  sacred  bonds  of 
society,  dissolved  all  the  relations  of  civil  life,  violated 
every  right,  confounded  every  duty  ;  which  uses  the  name 
of  liberty  to  exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  anni- 
hilate all  property,  seize  on  all  possessions  ;  wliich  founds 
its  power  on  the  pretended  consent  of  the  people,  and 
itself  carries  fire  and  sword  tlirough  extensive  provinces, 
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CHAP,     for  having  demanded  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  their 

IX.       lawful  sovereign."     This  is  real  eloquence — this   is   the 

true  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  war,  in  language 

worthy  of  the  ffreat  cause  of  freedom  to  which  the  nation 

1  j^nn   Re*'.  * 

1793.  State  was  thenceforward  committed,  and  which  was  never 
Pari^Hisr'  abandoned  till  the  British  armies  passed  in  triumph 
xsx.  1597.    through  the  gates  of  Pai-is.^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1792. 


"  Peace,"  says  Segur,  "  is  the  dream  of  the  wise  :  "War     chap. 
is  the  history  of  man.    Youth  listens  without  attention         x. 
to  those  who  seek  to  lead  it  by  the  paths  of  reason  to  hap-     "^-oF" 
piness  ;  and  rushes  with  irresistible  violence  into  tlie  arms         ^ 
of  the  phantom  which  lures  it  by  the  light  of  glory  to  General 
destruction."     Reason,  wisdom,  experience,  strive  in  vain  ^^eTfor°^ 
to  subdue  this  propensity.     For  reasons  superior  to  the  war. 
conclusions  of  philosophy,  for  objects  indispensable  to  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  its  lessons  in  this  particular 
are  unheeded  by  the  generality  of  the  species  ;  and  whole 
generations,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  fly  to 
their  own  destruction,  and  seek,  in  contending  with  each 
other,  a  vent  for   the   ungovernable  passions  of   their 
nature.     "  To  overawe  or  intimidate,"  says  Mr  Ferguson, 
"  and  when  we  cannot  persuade  with  reason,  to  resist  '^  Seprur's 

^  .     '  Memoirs, 

with  fortitude,  are  the  occupations  which  give  its  most  ii  59. 
animating  exercise,  and  its  greatest  triumphs  to  a  vigor-  fg'^c^^u"' 
ous  mind  ;  and  he  who  has   never   struggled   with  his  Society, 
fellow-creatures  is  a  stranger  to  half  the  sentiments  of 
mankind."^ 

But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  this 
universal  and  inextinguishable  passion  is  productive  only         3 
of  suffering,  and  that  from  the  work  of  mutual  destruction  Great  iicn? 
no  benefit  accrues  to  the  future  generations  of  men.     It  is  ^arUke^^ 
by  these  tempests  that  the  seeds  of  improvement  are  passion, 
scattered  over  the  world  :  that  the  races  of  mankind  are 
mingled  together,  and  the  energy  of  Northern  character  is 
blended  with  the  refinement  of  Southern  civilisation.     It 
is  amidst  the  extremities  and  dangers  of  war  that  anti- 
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CHAP,     quated  prejudice  is  abandoned,  and  new  ideas  are  dis- 
X.        seminated ;   that  invention  springs  from  necessity,  and 
j_g2        improvement  is  stimulated  by  example  ;  that  injustice  is 
crushed  by  force,  and  liberty  engendered  amidst  suffering. 
By  the  intermixture  of  the  different  races  of  men,  the  asperi- 
ties of  each  are  softened,  the  discoveries  of  each  diffused,  the 
productions  of  each  appreciated,  and  the  benefits  of  mutual 
communication  extended.     Rome  conquered  the  world  by 
her  arms,  and  humanised  it  by  her  example  :  the  North- 
ern conquerors  spread  amidst  the  corruption  of  ancient 
civilisation  the  energy  of  barbarian  valour  ;  the  Crusades 
diffused  through  the  Western  the  knowledge  and  arts  of 
the  Eastern  World.    The  wars  which  sprang  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  produced  effects  as  great,  and  benefits 
as  lasting  xipon  the    human  species  ;  and  amidst  their 
bloody  annals  may  be  discerned  at  once  the  just  retri- 
bution inflicted  on   both   sides    for  enormous    national 
crimes,  and  the  rise  of  principles  destined  to  change  the 
frame  of  society,  and  purify  the  face  of  the  moral  world. 
France,  having  decided  upon  war,  directed  the  forma- 
3         tion  of  three  considerable  armies.     In  the  north,  Marshal 
state  of  the  Rochambeau  commanded  forty  thousand  infantry  and 
arm'ies^t      eight  thousand  cavalry,  cantoned  from  Dunkirk  to  Phil- 
the  com.      lipville.     In  the  centre.  La  Fayette  was  stationed  with 

mencement    r     ,       n        l^  j   •    r      j.  j  xi  i  i 

of  the  war.  lorty-five  thousand  infantry  and  seven  thousand  cavalry, 
from  Phillipville  to  Lautre ;  while  Marshal  Luckner,  with 
thirty-five  thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry, 
observed  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Bale  to  Lauterburg. 
In  the  south,  General  Montesquieu,  with  fifty  thousand 
men,  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees  and 4116  course  of  the  Rhone.  But  these  armies 
were  formidable  only  on  paper.  The  agitation  and  license 
of  the  Revolution  had  loosened  the  bands  of  discipline, 
and  the  habit  of  judging  and  discussing  political  subjects 
destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  their  comman- 
ders. It  might  have  been  foreseen,  too,  that  as  soon  as 
the  war  became  defensive,  one-half  of  this  force  would 
be  required  to  garrison  the  triple  line  of  fortresses  which 
secured  the  cour,-<e  of  the  Rhine  from  foreign  aggression. 
The  national  enthusiasm,  however,  speedily  produced  nu- 
merous recruits,  though  of  the  most  strange  and  motley 
description,  for  the  armies.     The  villages,  the  hamlets^ 
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sent  forth  their  little  bands  of  armed  men  to  swell  the      chap. 
forces  on  the  frontier ;  the  towns  were  in  a  continued         ^- 
ferment  from  the  zeal  of  the  people  ;  the  roads  were       j-gg 
covered  with  battalions  of  the  National  Guard,  hastening 
to  the  scene  of  action.     But  public  spirit  will  not  supply 
the  want  of  military  organisation  ;  energy  cannot  in  a 
campaign  atone  for  the  neglect  of  previous  preparation  ; 
nor  courage  make  up  the  deficiency  of  long-established  ^  ^^^,  ^ 
discipline.    All  the  early  efforts  of  the  French  armies  were  U9, 121. 
unsuccessful,  and  had  the  Allies  been  better  prepared  for  ^°"'.^^';  ^ 
the  contest,  or  even  duly  improved  the  advantages  they  45, 46. 
obtained,  the  war  might  have  been  terminated  with  ease 
in  the  first  campaign. ^ 

To  oppose  these  forces,  the  Allies  had  no  sufficient 
armies  ready;  a  sure  proof  that  the  military  operations         4 
contemplated  in  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  had  been  abandoned  J^^^'^^ 
by  the  contracting  powers.     Austria  and  Prussia  alone 
took  the  field ;  England  was  still  maintaining  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  the  forces  of  Russia,  let  loose  from  the 
Danube  after  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  were  converging  slowly 
towards  Poland,  the  destined  theatre  of  Muscovite  ambi- 
tion.     Spain  and  Piedmont  remained  at  peace.     Fifty 
thousand  Prussians  were  all  that  could  be  spared  for  so 
distant  an  operation  as  the  invasion  of  France  ;  and  the 
Emperor,  weakened  by  his  bloody  contests  with  the  Turks, 
could  with  diflSculty  muster  sixty-five  thousand  men  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to 
the  Dutch  frontier.     The  emigrant  corps,  assembled  in  the 
countries  of  Treves  and  Coblentz,  and  in  the  margravate 
of  Baden,   hardly  amounted  to   twelve  thousand   men,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
brave,  high-spirited,  indeed,  and  enthusiastic  in  a  cause  1791,  2(i6.  °' 
in  which  their  all  was  at  stake,  but  ill-fitted,  by  their  ^^^'.^.l;;  *■ 
rank  and  habits,  for  the  duties  of  private  soldiers  in  a  79. 
fatiguing  cami)aign  ;  and  they  were  not  expected  on  the 
Rhine  till  the  end  of  July.^ 

Encouraged  by  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  Austrian 
forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  an  invasion  of  Flanders  was         5. 
attempted  by  the  French.     The  troops  were  divided  into  French  in- 

i  "'  ...  •    ^  1  ^         ■%       e  vision  01  the 

four  columns,  destined  to  unite  m  tlie  neighbourliood  ot  Low  Coun- 
Brussels,  and  on  the  2Sth  April  they  were  put  in  motion  ;  •^"^^j.j;^|'j^^ 
but  in  every  direction  they  encountered  discomfiture  and 
disgrace.    General  Dillon,  who  advanced  from  Lille  witli  29th  AprU. 
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CHAP      four  thousand  men,  was  met  by  a  detachment  of  the 
X.        garrison  of  Tournay,  and  before  the  Austrians  had  made 
j-g2       a  single  discharge,  or  even  their  cavahy  arrived  in  the 
field,  the  French  took  to  flight,  murdered  their  commander, 
and  re-entered  Lille  in  such  confusion  as  to  endanger  that 
important  fortress.   The  corps  which  advanced  from  Valen- 
ciennes, under  the  orders  of  Biron,  had  no  better  success  ; 
hardly  had  the  cannonade  begun  on  the  29th  with  the 
Imperial  troops,  when  two  regiments  of  dragoons  fled, 
exclaiming,  "  Nous  sommes  trahis  ! "  and  speedily  drew 
3otii  April,  after  them  the  whole  infantry.     On  the  following  day 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Austrians  under  Beaulieu,  and 

1  jom.  u.  0^1  t^i^  fii's*  onset  fled  to  Valenciennes,  exclaiming  that 
16, 17.^  Th.  they  were  betrayed,  and  were  only  rallied  by  Rochambeau 
80.'  St  CjT,  ^itii  the  utmost  diflfiiculty  behind  the  Ruelle.  The  corps 
i.  47, 48.       destined  to  advance  from  Dunkirk  to  Furnes,  fell  back 

Introduc-  i  •  /•     i  t 

tion.    Toui.  upon  hearing  of  these  disasters,  and  General  La  Fayette 

u.  121.         judged  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  movement  of  his  Avhole 

army,  and  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Rancennes.^ 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  insubordination  and  license 
6         which  had  prevailed  in  the  French  armies  ever  since  they 
Reflections   revolted  against  their  sovereign — a  memorable  example 
wretched      to  Succeeding  ages  of  the  extreme  peril  of  soldiers  becom- 
rvencifarm '  ^"^  politicians,  and  forgetting  their  military  honour  in 
at  this         the  fancied  discharge  of  social  duties.     The  revolt  of  the 
period.         French  guards,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
Louis,  brought  France  to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  with 
a  more  enterprising  or  better  prepared  enemy,  the  demo- 
ralisation produced  by  the  first  defeat  on  the  frontier, 
would,  on  the  admission  of  their  own  military  historians, 

2  Jom  ii  1"  ^^^^  proved  fatal  to  the  national  independence.^    Had 

Napoleon  or  Wellington  commanded  the  Austrians  in 
Flanders,  the  French  never  would  have  been  permitted 
to  rejoin  their  colours ;  and,  inefficient  as  their  generals 
were  at  this  period,  if  the  Allies  had  been  aware  of  the 
wretched  state  of  their  opponents,  they  would  have 
advanced  without  hesitation  to  Paris.  No  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  troops,  once  the  most  effective,  who  have 
engaged  in  a  revolution,  till  their  discipline  has  been 
restored  by  despotic  authority.  The  extreme  facility  with 
which  this  invasion  of  Flanders  was  repelled,  and  the 
disgraceful  rout  of  the  French  forces,  produced  an  extra- 
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ordinary  effect  in  Europe.     The  Prussians  cohceived  the      chap. 
utmost  contempt  for  their  new  opponents,  and  it  is  curious         x. 
to  recur  to   the  sentiments  expressed  by  them  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Avar.     The  military  men  at  Magde- 
burg deemed    the    troops    of    France  nothing    but    an 
undisciplined  rabble  :  "  Do  not  buy  too   many  horses,"  i  Har<i.  i. 
said  the  Minister  Bischoffswerder  to  several  officers   of  ^^-  .  ^' 
rank  ;  "  the  comedy  will  not  last  long  ;  the  army  of  law-  intr'od. 
yers  will  soon  be  annihilated  in  Belgium,  and  we  shall  be 
on  our  road  home  in  autumn."  ^ 

The  Jacobins  and  war  party  in  Paris,  though  extremely 
disconcerted  by  the  disgrace  of  their  arms,  had  the  address 
to  conceal  their  apprehensions.    They  launched  forth  the  ConsteVna- 
thunders  of  their  indignation  against  the  authors  of  their  *'*'°  "'  ^°": 

°  .      '^  sequence  at 

disasters.    Luckner  was  appomted  to  succeed  Rochambeau,  Paris,  .ind 
who  was  dismissed,  and  tribunals  were  created  for  the  "{"he  auIIs 
trial  of  offences  against  military  discipline.     The  most 
energetic  measures  were  taken  to  reinforce  the  armies,  and 
revive  the  national  spirit,  which  the  recent  disasters  had 
much  depressed  ;  and  the  new  general  received  orders  to 
resume  offensive  operations.    Feeble  and  irresolute,  this 
old  commander  was  ill  qualified  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  army.    His  first  operations  were  as  unsuccessful  as 
those  of  his  predecessor,  and  he  was  obliged,  after  receiving 
a  severe  check,  to  retire  in  haste  to  his  own  frontier.    At 
the  same  time  the  advanced  guard  of  La  Fayette  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  near  Maubeuge,  and  his  numerous 
army  thrown  into  a  state  of  complete  discouragement. 
At  that  period,  it  seemed  as  if  the  operations  of  the  French 
generalswere  dependent  upon  the  absence  of  their  enemies ; 
the  moment  they  appeared  they  were  precipitately  aban- 
doned.    Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  forces  were 
slowly  collecting  on  the  frontier.    The  disgraceful  tumult 
on  the  20th  June  accelerated  their  movements,  and  M. 
Calonne  incessantly  urged  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  advance 
with  rapidity,  as  the  only  means  of  extricating  Louis  from 
his  perilous  situation.     The  Prussians  assembled  in  the  » Ton),  ii. 
neighbourhood  of  Coblentz  in  the  middle  of  June.     The  i-3,  211. 
disciplined  skill  of  the  troops,  trained  in  the  school  of  ss.'h's"'  st' 
Potsdam,  and  the  martial  air  of  the  Austrians,  recently  ^>^'  '•  "-• 
returned  from  the  Turkish  campaigns,  seemed  to  promise  Th.  u.  80. 
an  easy  victory  over  the  tumultuary  levies  of  France.^    The 
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CHAP,     disorganisation  and  discouragement  of  the  French  armies 
X.        had  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  before  the  invasion  com- 
menced, and  Frederick  William  reckoned  at  least  as  much 
on  the  feebleness  of  their  defence  as  on  the  magnitude  of 
his  own  forces. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
g  command  of  the  army,  and  first  took  the  lead  among  the 
Character  of  generals  who  combated  the  French  Revolution,  was  a  man 
Br^unsw'ick.  ^^  ^^  Ordinary  capacity.  Born  in  1735,  he  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  his  wife  the  sister  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia.  Early  in  life  he  evinced  an 
extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  : 
unhappily  the  habits  of  the  dissolute  court  where  he  was 
brought  up  initiated  him  as  rapidly  into  the  vices  and 
pleasures  of  corrupted  life.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War 
he  was  called  to  more  animating  duties,  and  became  the 
companion  in  arms  and  friend  of  the  Great  Frederick  ; 
but  the  return  of  peace  restored  him  to  inactivity,  mis- 
tresses, and  pleasure.  These  voluptuous  habits,  which  his 
marriage,  in  1764,  to  the  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of  George 
III.  King  of  England,  did  not  diminish,  had  no  tendency, 
however,  to  extinguish  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind.  He 
was  Endowed  with  an  ardent  imagination,  and  possessed  a 
graceful  figure  and  animated  countenance.  But  he  had  no 
steadiness  or  resolution.  His  conversation  was  brilliant, 
his  knowledge  immense,  his  ideas  clear,  and  delivered  with 
the  utmost  perspicuity  ;  but,  although  the  vivacity  of  his 
^    .  imagination   made  him  rapidly  perceive  the  truth,  and 

Cour  de  '  anticipate  all  the  objections  which  could  be  urged  against 
2^T^^°h'  a  ^^^  opinions,  it  had  the  eifeet  of  rendering  him  irresolute 
i.  347,351.  in  conduct,  and  perpetually  the  prey  of  apprehensions  lest 
pendS,"R6v  ^^^  reputation  should  be  endangered — a  peculiarity  fre- 
Fran9.i.248.  quently  observable  in  first-rate  men  of  the  second  order, 
but  never  seen  in  the  master-spirits  of  mankind.^ 

Jealous  of  his  military  reputation,  and  of  the  character 

g         which  he  had  acquired  of  being,  after  the  death  of  Frede- 

His  secret     rick  the  Great,  the  ablest  Prince  in  Germany,  he  was 

enrjrin"  on  Unwilling  to  hazard  both  by  engaging  in  the  contest  with 

this  war.      revolutionary  France,  the  perils  of  which  he  distinctly 

perceived.    Nor  were  personal  motives  wanting  to  confirm 

him  in  this  opinion.     Previous  to  the  commencement  of 

hostilities,  the  Abbe  Si^yes,  and  the  party  of  philosophers 


Hard.  i. 
349,  353. 
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in  that  country,  had  cast  their  eyes  on  this  prince  as  the     chap. 
chief  most  capable  of  directing  the  Revohition,  and  at  the        ^• 
same  time  disarming  the  hostility  of  Prussia,  and  they  had    ""17927" 
even  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  him  on  that 
subject.     It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  reluctance 
the  duke  entered  upon  a  course  of  hostilities  which  at  once 
interrupted  such  an  understanding,  and  possibly  deprived 
him  of  the  brilliant  hope  that  he  might  one  day  be  called 
to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.    Impressed  with  these  ideas,  '  '^^v-  F-ur. 

.  .  p9ncl  III  Rev. 

lie  addressed  a  secret  memoir  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  full  i,  117,  120. 
of  just  and  equitable  views  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
the  approaching  invasion,  which  it  would  have  been  well 
for  the  Allies  if  they  had  strictly  adhered  to  during  the 
campaign.^* 

In  the  ambitious  projects  entertained  at  this  period  by 
the  Prussian  cabinet  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  are  to  be        10. 
found  the  true  secret  of  the  disasters  of  the  campaign,  and  ^^^^*'^' ''',',?"'^ 

/•I  /■   , ,  1  ,         .  ^.     '^      ,  .   ,     of  the  allied 

one  poweriul  cause  01  the  subsequent  calamities  Avlnch  powers  at 
befell  every  part  of  Europe.  The  former  was  intent  on  ini-  this  period, 
quitous  gains  in  Poland,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  coalition 
in  France  chiefly  in  order  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Eni- 
jiress  Catharine,  who  was  the  head  of  the  league  for  elTect- 
ing  the  partition  of  that  ill-fated  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  vehemently  desirous  of  extinguishing  the  princij^les 
of  the  Revolution.  The  latter  was  apprehensive  lest  his 
great  reputation,  which  rested  on  no  permanent  or  illus- 
trious actions,  should  be  endangered,  and  his  secret  views 
in  France  blasted  by  too  intemperate  an  hostility  against 
tliat  country.  Thus  both  the  government  and  the  general- 
issimo were  prepared  to  play  false  before  they  entered 
upon  the  campaign.  They  intended  only  to  make  a  show 
of  hostility  on  the  Rhine,  sufficient  to  propitiate  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North,  and  incline  her  to  allow  them 

*  "You  will  understand  better  than  I  what  nn  important  eft'ect  the  dis- 
position of  the  interior  of  France  must  liave  on  the  ojierations  of  the  cani- 
l)ait,'n.  It  would  he  well  to  address  a  i)rocIaniation  to  the  National  Guards, 
announcinj;  that  we  do  not  nial<e  war  on  tlie  nation,  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  ahrid^iny:  tlieir  liherties.  that  we  do  not  desire  to  overturn 
their  con'ititutiou :  hut  that  we  insist  oidv  for  reparation  to  the  (Jernian 
prineis  dispossessed  in  Alsaee;  That  affair  of  theindiMiinities  will  occasion 
the  greatest  enibarrassnicnt,  if  we  cannot  prevail  on  the  Kniperor  to  give 
liis  consent  to  the  changes  Hhicli  are  coniniencing  in  Poland.  For  my  own 
part,  I  give  to  acquisitions  in  Poland  a  decided  preference  to  any  that  may 
he  acquired  in  France:  for  by  any  attemjit  at  territorial  aggrandisement  in 
that  country,  the  w  hole  si)irit  in  which  the  war  should  be  conducted  will 
be  changed."— ,Vem.  19«/i  I-'cb.  \7il2—llM<u.  i.  353. 

VOL.  in.  N 
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as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  contemplated  booty  on 
the  Vistula.  Frederick  William,  indeed,  was  sincere  in 
his  desire  to  deliver  the  King  of  France,  and  re-establish 
monarchical  authority  in  his  dominions  ;  but,  surrounded 
by  ministers  who  had  different  objects  in  view,  he  was 
unable  to  act  with  the  energy  requisite  to  ensure  success, 
nor  was  he  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountei'ed  in 
its  prosecution.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  alone  was  ade- 
quately impressed  with  the  serious  dangers  which  attended 
the  proposed  invasion,  and  in  his  memoir,  already  men- 
tioned, he  had  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  "  immediate 
and  decisive  operations,  the  more  so  as,  without  them, 
consequences  of  incalculable  importance  may  ensue ;  for 
the  French  are  in  such  a  state  of  effervescence,  that,  if  not 
defeated  in  the  outset,  they  may  become  capable  of  the 
most  extraordinary  re^olution."^ 

Dumourier,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Paris,  aware 
that  Austria  was  totally  unprepared  for  a  war  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
real  object  of  France  should  be  to  wrest  these  opulent 
provinces  from  the  House  of  Ilapsburg,  counselled  an 
immediate  advance  into  Flanders ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  secret  agents,  he  prepared  the  minds  of 
the  discontented,  both  in  tliat  country  and  in  Piedmont, 
to  second  the  invasion  of  the  Republicans.  Aware  of  the 
intrigues  which  M.  Semonville,  the  French  envoy,  wa,s 
carrying  forward,  the  King  of  Sardinia  refused  to  permit 
him  to  advance  beyond  Alexandria.  Dumourier  affected 
the  utmost  indig-nation  at  this  slight  put  upon  "  the  great 
nation"  in  the  person  of  its  plenipotentiary  ;  but  the 
cabinet  of  Turin  remained  firm,  and  refused  either  to 
admit  M.  Semonville  to  the  court,  or  make  any  submission 
to  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  Republicans.^ 

After  much  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the 
invasion  by  the  plains  of  Champagne,  the  same  quarter 
where  an  inroad  was  afterwards  successfully  achieved  by 
the  Allies  in  1814.  Great  difficulties  were  experienced 
in  regard  to  the  corps  of  emigrants,  which,  from  the  want 
of  aid  either  from  Prussia  or  Austria,  liad  not  yet  attained 
any  consistent  military  organisation  ;  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Allies. were  apprehensive  of  exciting  tlie  nation  by 
the  sight  of  an  armed  invasion  of  the  emigrant  noblesse, 
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while,  on   the  other,   the  influence  of  those  illustrious     chap. 
exiles,  especially  with  the  northern  courts,  rendered  it  an         ^• 
imprudent  measure  to  give  them  any  serious  ground  of       ^-gg, 
complaint.     At  length  a  middle  course  was  resolved  on, 
to  join  the  emigrant  corps  to  the  army,  but  keep  it  in 
resei-ve  with  the  second  line — a  resolution  which,  however 
unhappy,  was  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  arrival  of  a 
courier  from  St  Petersburg,  briuging  despatches,  contain-  May  3. 
ing    not  only  the  entire  concurrence  of  the   Empress 
Catharine  in  the  proposed  hostile  operations,  but  her 
resolution  not  to  permit  any  change  in   the  form   of 
government  in  any  European  state.  This  declaration, under 
the  veil  of  a  general  principle  not  likely  to  be  disputed  in  i-^^^i^  ; 
despotic  courts,  concealed  her  secret  design  to  make  the  3G7,  :5by. 
recent  changes  in  the  Polish  constitution  a  pretext  for 
completing  the  partition  of  the  Sarmatian  plains.^ 

The  partitioning  powers  at  length  spoke  openly  out. 
On  the  8th  June,  Frederick  "William,  in  concert  with  the         j.. 
Empress  Catharine,  replied  to  the  King  of  Poland,  that  he  impoiit:..- 
entirely  disapproved  of  the  revolution  so  lately  elFected  in  po]and"a',Id 
the  Polish  dominions,  and  that  nothing  but  an  immediate  "ise  vie%vs 
invasion  by  the  Russian  and   Prussian  forces  could  be  xvl""" 
anticipated  from  such  a  step  taken  without  their  concur- 
rence.   At  the  same  time  twenty-tive  thousand  men,  under 
Marshal  Moellendorf,  received  orders  to  advance  towards 
Warsaw.     Thus,  at  the  time  when  a  cordial  alliance  of  all 
the  European  powers  was  imperatively  called  for  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  seeds  of  weakness 
and  disunion  were  already  sown,  from  tlie  unjustifiable 
projects  of  some  of  them,  of  aggrandisement  on  the  shores  of 
the  Vistula.     Meanwhile  the  King  of  France,  not  ventur- 
ing openly  to  commxmicate  with  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
dispatched  a  secret  envoy  to  Vienna  with  letters  to  Marshal 
Castries,  whom  he  had  selected  to  communicate  between 
him  and  the  exiled  princes,  containing  the  wisest  and 
most  salutary  advice  on  the  conduct  to  be  pnrsucd  by  the 
invading  powers.*    These  instructions  were  received,  and 

•  "The  safety  of  the  monarchy,"  said  Louis,  "that  of  the  king^  and  all  his 
family,  the  general  security  of  persons  and  property,  the  stability  of  the 
order  which  may  eventually  succeed  to  the  present  confusion,  the  iirtrent 
necessity  of  abrid^inf?  the  dumtion  of  the  crisis,  and  weakening  the  .TS'tat- 
in^  influences — all  concur  in  reconnnending  the  views  of  liis  Majesty  to  all 
true  Royalists,     tie  fears,  with  reason,  that  a  foreign  invasion  will  induce 
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CHAP,  deliberately  considered  bv  the  Allied  cabinets.  They  were 
X.  strongly  impressed  at  the  time  with  the  justice  of  his 
j-p2  views,  and  gave  the  most  solemn  assurances  to  the  envoy, 
July  20.  Mallet  du  Pan,  that  their  measures  should  be  entirely 
369''3s;/402  fcgulated  by  them.  But  the  advice  was  forgotten  almost 
421.  Bert,  as  soon  as  it  was  received,  and  the  more  intemperate 
Riem.  370,  wishes  of  the  exiled  princes  subsequently  gained  too  great 
^''*-  an  ascendancy  in  the  counsels  of  the  coalition.^ 

On  the  2oth  July  the  King  of  Prussia  joined  the  army, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  proclamation  was  issued,  which 
had  so  powerful  an  effect  in  exciting  the  patriotism  and 
healing  the  divisions  of  the  French  people.*     This  pro- 

a  civil  war  in  the  interior,  or  ratlier  a  frightful  Jacquerie;  that  is  the  oh- 
ject  of  his  greatest  apprehension.  He  ardently  desires,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Cidamities  of  which  you  appear  to  discard  too  lightly  the  consideration, 
that  the  emigrants  should  take  no  part  in  the  approaching  hostilities;  that 
they  should  consult  the  inteiests  of  the  King,  of  the  state,  of  their  proper- 
ties, and  of  all  the  Royalists  in  the  interior,  rather  than  their  own  just  resent- 
ment ;  and  that,  after  having  disarmed  crime  by  their  victories,  and  dis- 
solved a  fanatical  league  by  depriving  it  of  its  means  of  resistance,  they 
may,  by  a  salutary  revolution,  prepare  the  way  for  a  tre.ity  of  peace,  in 
,  which  the  King  and  the  Foreign  Powers  may  be  the  arbiters  of  the  des- 

tinies and  laws  of  the  nation." — Instructions  of  Louis  X  VI.   to  Due  de 
Castries— \iARD.  1.  402,  404. 

*  "  After  having  suppressed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  rights  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  trouoled  and  over- 
thrown in  the  interir>r  good  order  and  legitimate  government,  committed 
on  the  sacred  person  of  the  King  and  his  august  family  crimes  and  acts  of 
■Niolence  which  are  renewed  day  after  day,  those  who  have  usurped  the 
reins  of  power  in  France  have  at  length  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  their 
misdeeds  by  declaring  war  on  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  and  attacking  his 
possessions  in  the  Low  Countries.  Some  of  the  possessions  of  the  German 
empire  have  been  involved  in  that  aggression;  others  have  only  escaped, 
the  danger  by  yielding  to  the  imperious  demands  of  the  ruling  party  in 
France.  His  Mnjesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  united  in  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Austrian  monarch,  and,  like  liim,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  German 
confederacy,  has  deemed  it  indispensable  to  march  to  the  succour  of  his 
Imi)erial  Majesty  and  of  Germany.  To  these  motives  is  joined,  also,  the 
equally  important  object  of  terminating  the  anarchy  in  the  interior  ol 
France  itself,  arresting  the  strokes  levelled  at  the  tlirone  and  the  altar, 
re-establishing  legal  power,  and  restoring  to  the  King  the  security  and 
.  liberty  of  which  he  has  been  deprived,  and  putting  him  in  a  condition  to 
exercise  his  legitimate  authority.  Convinced  that  the  sound  and  right 
thinking  part  of  the  French  nation  abhor  the  excesses  of  the  faction  which 
has  subjugated  it,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  await  only 
the  arrival  of  external  succour  to  declare  themselves  openly  against  the 
tyranny  which  oppresses  them,  their  Imperial  and  Koyal  Majesties  invite 
them  to  return  to  the  ways  of  reason,  justice,  order,  and  peace;  and  declare — 

"  I.  That,  being  drawn  info  this  war  by  irresistible  circumstances,  th.e 
two  allied  courts  propose  to  themselves  no  other  object  but  the  happiness 
of  France,  without  seeking  to  enrich  themselves  by  conquests  at  its  ex- 
pense. 

ir.  Th.at  they  have  as  httle  intention  of  interfering  in  the  intern.il  govern- 
ment of  France;  but  that  their  only  object  is  to  deliver  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  royal  family,  from  their  captivity,  and  to  procure  to  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  the  security  to  enable  him,  without  danger,  and 
without  obstacle,  to  convoke  the  assemblies  which  he  may  deem  necessary 
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clamation,  though  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  wa5      chap. 
drawn  up,  by  M.  Caloiine  and  the  Marquis  Lemon,  in         x. 
more  violent  terms  than  was  originally  intended,  or  than 
was  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  war,  as  set  forth  in 
the  previous  official  declaration  of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  in  Prociama- 
consequence  of  the  intelligence  which  the  Allied  Powers  ^u"" of*** 
had  received  of  the  secret  offers  made  to  the  Duke  by  the  Bruusnick 
constitutional  party  in  France,  and  the  necessity  which    "  ^   ^' 
they  thence   conceived   there  was  of  committing   him 

to  secure  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  in  conformity  with  his  promises,  so 
far  a<  depends  on  hira. 

III.  That  the  combined  armies  will  protect  the  towns,  burghs,  and  vil. 
Li^es;  the  persons  and  property  of  all  those  who  shaU  submit  themselves 
to  the  king;  and  that  they  wUl  concur  in  the  immediate  establishment  of 
order  and  police  over  all  France. 

IV.  That  the  National  Guards  are  called  upon,  in  an  especial  manner,  to 
watch  over  the  tranquillity  of  the  towns  and  country,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  all  the  French  until  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
of  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties,  or  tiU  otherwise  ordered,  under  jiain 
of  being  personally  responsible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  of  the 
National  Guards  as  shall  have  combated  against  the  forces  of  the  allied 
courts,  and  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  shall  be  treated  as 
enemies,  and  punished  as  rebels  to  thtir  King,  and  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

V.  That  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  PVench  army  are,  in 
like  manner,  summoned  to  return  to  their  ancient  fidelity,  and  to  submit 
instantly  to  the  King,  their  lawful  sovereign. 

VI.  That  the  members  of  departments,  districts,  and  municipalities, 
sliall  be,  in  Uke  manner,  responsible,  with  their  heads  and  properties,  for 
all  the  crimes,  conflagrations,  pillages,  and  assassinations,  which  they  have 
not  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  in  their  respective  jurisdictions;  and 
they  are  hereby  required  to  continue  in  their  functions  till  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  is  set  at  liberty. 

••  VI  I.  The  inliabitants  of  towns,  burghs,  and  villages,  who  sh.'dl  dare  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of  their  Imperial  and  Royal  M.ijesties, 
and  fire  on  them,  either  in  the  open  country,  or  from  windows,  doors,  or 
roofs,  shall  be  punished  on  the  spot,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  their 
houses  burned  or  demoUshed.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  shall  imme- 
diately submit,  shall  be  taken  under  their  M.ijesties'  especial  protection. 

"VIII.  The  town  of  P.iris  and  ail  its  inhabitants,  without  distinction, 
are  hereby  warned  to  submit  without  delay  to  the  King ;  to  put  that  prince 
at  entire  Uberty,  and  to  show  to  them,  as  well  as  all  the  Royal  Family,  the 
inviolability  and  respect  which  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  binds  on 
subjects  towards  their  sovereigns.  Their  Imperial  and  Roy.al  Majesties 
will  render  all  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  dep.artinents, 
of  the  district,  of  the  municipality,  and  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris, 
responsible  for  all  events,  with  their  heads,  under  milit.ary  tribunals.  They 
further  declare,  on  their  faith  and  word  as  Emperor  and  Kincr,  that  if  the 
chateau  of  the  Tuileries  is  forced  or  insulted,  or  the  least  violence  or  out- 
rage committed  on  the  King,  Queen,  or  Royal  Family,  and  if  provision  is 
nut  immediately  made  for  their  safety,  )ireservafion,  and  liberty,  they  will 
intlict  a  signal,  rare,  and  memorable  vengeance,  by  delivering  up  the  city  ■ 
lit  Paris  to  military  execution  and  total  overthrow,  and  the  rebels  guilty 
of  such  attempts  to  the  punishment  they  have  merited.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  jiroraptly  submit,  their  Imperial  .-md  Royal  Majesties  engage 
to  use  tlieir  good  offices  with  his  most  Christian  Majesty  to  procure  the 
pardon  of  their  crimes  and  errors." — Proclamation  o/f/ie  Dcke  ok  Hrins- 
wicK,  Cohlentz,  2Jth  Jnlti  1792.  Mnniteur.  August  1,  1792.  .Iomim,  Histoire 
dts  Uaerres  Uc  la  Aicolution,  ii.  3J5.     Piices  Justificatifs,  No.  5. 
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CHAP,  irrevocably  against  the  Revolution.*  The  objectionable 
X.  passages  were  introduced  against  his  will  by  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  and  so 
strongly  impressed  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  with  the 
unhappy  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  the  publication 
of  such  a  manifesto,  that  he  tore  to  pieces  the  first  copy 
brought  to  him  for  his  signature,  and  ever  after  called  it, 
"  that  deplorable  manifesto."  Certain  it  is,  that  if  issued 
1  Hard.  i.     at  all,  it  should  only  have  been  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and 

ACt'7     A'iO  '>  .  . 

Cap.  Eur.     after  decisive  success  in  the  field  ;  and  that  to  publish  it 
pend  la  liev.  at  the  outset  merely  of  feeble  and  languid  military  opera- 
316^'^'  ^'       tions,  was  the  height  of  imprudence,  which,  if  not  followed 
by  victory,  could  lead  to  nothing  but  disaster.^ 

On  the  30th,  the  whole  army  broke  up  and  entered  the 
j5         French  territory.     The  Allied  forces  consisted  of  fifty 
Invasion  of  tliousand  Prussians,  in  the  finest  condition,  and  supported 
drsposufmf  ^y  ^11   unusually   large  ti-ain   both   of  heavy   and   field 
of  the  artillery ;  forty-five  thousand  Austrians,  the  greater  part  of 

fo7('ef^  whom  were  veterans  from  the  Turkish  wars  ;  six  thousand 
July  30.  Hessians,  and  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  French  emi- 
grants, dispersed  by  a  most  injudicious  arrangement  into 
separate  corps  : — in  all,  a  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
men  :  a  formidable  army,  both  from  its  numerical  force  and 
its  warlike  qualities,  and  fully  adequate,  if  ably  and  energe- 
tically led,  to  breaking  down  any  force  which  the  French 
government  at  that  period  could  array  against  it.  The 
French  armies  destined  to  oppose  this  invasion,  were  by  no 
means  equal,  either  in  discipline  or  equipment,  to  their 
antagonists  ;  and  they  were  soon  paralysed  by  intestine 
divisions.  The  army  of  La  Fayette,  now  not  more  than 
twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  was  posted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sedan  ;  Bournonville  between  Maubeuge  and  Lille, 

*  "  There  is  no  power,"  s.aid  the  Prussian  manifesto,  "interested  in  the 
balance  of  power  iu  Europe,  which  can  behold  with  unconcern  th.at  grciit 
kingdom  become  a  prey  to  anarchical  horrors,  which  have  in  a  niauner 
annihilated  its  political  existence ;f  there  is  no  true  Frenchman  wlio  must 
not  desire  to  see  such  disorders  terminated.  To  put  a  period  to  the  anar- 
chy in  France,  to  establish  with  that  view  legal  power  on  the  base  of  monar- 
chical authority,  to  secure  by  this  means  the  other  powers  from  tlie  incen- 
diary efforts  of  a  frantic  Ja'cobin  b.and,— such  are  the  objects  which  the 
King,  in  conjunction  witli  his  ally,  proposes  to  himself  in  this  noble  enter- 
prise, not  oiily  witli  the  general  concurrence  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  who 
recognise  its" justice  and  necessity,  but  with  the  approbation  .ind  well 
wishes  of  every  friend  to  the  human  race." — Hard.  i.  425,  426. 

t  Mr  Burke  was  of  tlie  Baiiio  opinion.  "We  may  regard  France.*' said  lie,  "  as  now 
nearly  blotted  out  from  the  political  uiup  of  Kurope.'' — Speech  in  the  Hotise  of  Gomr 
mous,  9tli  Feb.  1700. — Works,  v.  5,  U. 
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vith  thirty  thousaTid  ;  Kellerman,  with  twenty  thousand     chap. 
at  Metz  ;  Custiue  at  Landau,  with  fifteen  tliousand  ;  aud         X. 
Biron  in  Alsace,  with  thirty  thousand  :  in  all,  a  hundred       j-gg 
and  twenty-three  thousand  men,  but  extremely  defective 
both  in  discipline  and  equipment.    Above  twelve  thou- 
sand of  the  officers  who  formft-ly  commanded  the  mitional 
armies,  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  emigrants,  and  those 
selected  to  supply  their  place  had  as  yet  no  experience  in 
the  military  art.     But  the  revolution  of  the  10th  August 
changed   the  command  of  the  armies,  and   ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  the  Allies,  not  less  from  the  energy  which  ^  ^^^ 
it  imparted  to  the  government,  than  the  ability  which  it  Jom.  a.  4; 
brought  to  the  head  of  military  affairs.     La  Fayette,  266.  '^Tm}' 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  Reg-  xxxv. 
against  the  Jacobins,  was  compelled  to  fly  for  safety  to  the  ii^'gg^  g™" 
Austrian  lines ;  and  Luckner  having  disobeyed  the  Con-  a"*!  Bert, 
vention,  the  command  of  both  their  armies  was  entrusted  174, 179'.  '■ 
to  Dumourier ;  a  man  Avhose  ardent  spirit,  indefiitigable  '}}^-  ^-  pi 
activity,  and  boundless  resources,  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  i.  39. 
rescue  France  from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  it  was 
placed.^ 

A  triple  barrier  of  strong  fortresses  defends  France 
from  invasion  on  its  eastern  frontier.  The  centre  of  this  jg 
line,  where  an  attack  was  threatened  from  the  Allied  Li"e  of  ad- 
forces,  is  covered  by  Thionville,  Bitsch,  Sarre  Louis,  e-5"bvthe^  * 
Longwy,  and  Montmedy,  in  front,  and  Metz,  Verdun,  Allies. 
Sedan,  and  Mezieres,  in  the  rear :  while  the  woody  heiglits 
of  the  Argonne  forest,  occupying  a  space  of  fifteen  leagues 
between  Verdun  and  Sedan,  offer  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  the  passage  of  an  army.  It  was  by  this  line  that  the 
Allies  resolved  to  invade  the  country  ;  which  was  the 
most  judicious  that,  considering  their  force,  they  could 
have  adopted :  for  experience  has  since  proved  that  a 
force  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  would  be  requisite  to  make  a  successful  irruption 
from  the  side  of  Switzerland  or  Flanders.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  announce  success,  and  tended  to  recommend 
the  most  vigorous  measures  in  seizing  it.  The  French 
armies,  scattered  over  an  immense  line,  from  the  Alps  to 
the  ocean,  were  incapable  of  uniting  for  any  common 
operation  ;  and  their  state  of  disorganisation  was  such  as 
to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  were  either 
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CHAP,     disposed  or  qualified  to  combine  for  effecting  it.    Three 
X.        fortresses  only  lay  on  their  road ;  Sedan,  Longwy,  and 
Verdun — all  in  a  wretched  state  of  defence  ;  after  which 
the  army  had  nothing  but  a  fertile  plain  to  traverse  on 
the  road  to  Paris.     In  these  circumstances,  a  powerful  and 
rapid  attack  on  the  centre  seemed  the  most  prudent,  as 
well  as  the  most  effectual,  means  of  dispersing  the  forces 
of  the  Revolution,  and  reaching  the  heart  of  its  power, 
Q(f*Qi'''    d  ^^^^^®  ^^y  tJffective  array  could  be  collected  for  its  defence, 
ii.'ge. '  Th.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of 
Toi^'u        operations  ;  but  the  Allies  were  grievously  mistaken  in 
295.  the  degree  of  vigour  required  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 

tion.^ 

The  invading  army  advanced  with  slowness,  and  appa- 
rent timidity,  in  a  country  which  they  professed  to  con- 
Tardy  ad-     sider  as  the  scene  of  certain  conquest.     At  length,  after 
the"^\mes     ^"  inexplicable  delay,  the  fortress  of  Longwy  was  invested 
Long->vy  and  on  the  20th  August ;  and  a  bombardment  having  been 
surrt-nder.    itnmediately  commenced,  the  garrison,  which  was  partly 
Aug.  23.      composed  of  volunteers,  and  divided  in  opinion,  capitu- 
lated on  the  23d.     At  the  same  time,  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  flight  of  La  Fayette  from  the  army  which 
he  commanded,  ai^id  that  he  had  sought  refuge  from  the 
violence  of  his  soldiers  within  the  Austrian  lines.    Every 
thing  seemed  to  announce  success  ;  and  if  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  of  the 
moment,  had  fallen  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  upon  the 
army  round  Sedan,  now  destitute  of  a  commander,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  blow  might  have  been  struck 
which  would  have  spread  such  consternation  among  the 
revolutionary  party,  as  would  have  led  to  the  rapid  ter- 
mination of  the  war.     Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  the 
Allied  army,  following  the  preconcerted  plan  of  operations, 
advanced  on  the  great  road,  and,  after  an  unaccountable 
delay  of  six  days  around  Longwy,  moved  forward  on  the 
Sept.  2.        29th,  and  on  the  30th  invested  Verdun.     On  the  2d  Sep- 
gsT*^  j'mi^i.'  tember  this  important  fortress  capitulated  after  a  feeble 
101, 102.       resistance  ;  and  there  now  remained  no  fortified  place  in 
a  state  of  defence  on  the  road  to  Paris.^  * 

*  In  the  course  of  the  march  the  King  of  Prussia  met  a  young  soldier 
wi^h  liis  knapsack  on  his  back  and  an  old  musket  in  his  hands.  "  Where 
are  jou  going ':"  said  tlie  king.     "  To  fight,"  replied  the  soldier.     " By  that 
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After  such  extraordin;uy  and  unhoped-for  good  fortune      CHAP, 
as  the  capitulation  of  the  only  fortresses  which  lay  on         ^- 
their  road,  after  an  investment  of  a  few  days  each,  it  is       ,^92 
difficult  to  account  either  for  the  subsequent  inactivity  or        jg 
ultimate  disasters  of  the  Allied  army.    The  army  round  The  Afues 
Sedan,  now  under  the  command  of  Dumourier,  did  not  inoil^ier"to 
exceed  twentv-five  thousand  men,  little  more  than  a  f°"cipate 

.   ,  ,      -,  J    ,1       them  in  the 

fourth  part  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  lorce  ;  and  tne  Argonue 
other  armies  were  so  far  distant,  that  on  it  almost  exclu-  forest, 
sively  depended  the  salvation  of  France.  But  the  dilatory 
conduct  of  the  Allies,  joined  to  the  enterprise  and  genius 
of  Dumourier,  neutralised  all  these  advantages.  jVotliing 
could  rouse  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  from  his  dilatory 
system,  not  even  the  urgent  representations  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  longed  for  decisive  operations.*  Every- 
thing depended  upon  the  immediate  occupation  of  the 
defiles  of  the  Argonne  forest,  the  only  remaining  barrier 
between  a  victorious  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  and 
the  capital.  These  wooded  heights  were  only  six  leagues 
in  advance  of  the  Allies,  and  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
to  reach  them  before  the  enemy  ;  for  if  once  the  war  was 
carried  into  the  plains  beyond,  there  was  little  hope  that 
the  ill-disciplined  troops  of  France  would  be  able  to  with- 

answer,"  replied  the  monarch,  "  I  recopnise  the  noblesse  of  France."  He 
SiUutfii  him,  and  passed  on.  The  soldier's  name  has  since  become  immor- 
t:d;  it  was  Fra:<cois  ChateaubuiaM),  then  returning  from  his  travels  in 
North  America  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the  throne  in  his  native  country. 
bee  CUATE.iLUKiAND,  Memoircs.  83,  Fraaments. 

*  The  advantap^es  wliich  lay  open  to  the  invading  army  at  this  juncture, 
are  thus  set  forth  by  the  person  of  all  others  best  qualified  to  appreciate 

them General  Dumourier.  "How  did  it  liappen,"  says  he,  "that,  after  the 

fall  of  Longwy  on  the  23d  August,  the  enemy  did  not  instantly  resolve  to 
march  on  Stenay  and  M(>nzo»>  and  there  annihilate  the  French  army,  or 
draw  over  the  troops  of  the  hue  to  their  side,  in  the  perplexity  in  which 
they  were  after  the  dethronement  of  the  King  ?  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that,  if  they  had  done  so,  the  French  army  would  have  disbanded; 
nay,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if  some  of  the  popular  oflicers  of  the  old 
rerjivie  had  presented  themselves  at  the  advanced  posts,  a  great  part  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  especially  the  cavalry,  would  have  joined  the  aUied 
array. 

"  "when  you  are  about  to  invade  a  country  torn  by  a  revolution,  when 
you  know  that  you  may  rely  on  a  large  party  in  its  bosom,  when  you 
would  deliver  a  king  in" fetters,  it  should  be  a  fixed  principle,  especially 
with  a  large  army,  to  multiply  your  forces  by  rapidity  of  movement, 
and  arrive  like  a  clap  of  thunder  .at  the  capital,  without  giving  the  people 
time  to  recover  from  their  consternation.  After  Longwy  was  taken,  if 
the  army  of  Sedan  hiid  been  dispersed,  no  obstacle  remained,  either  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  methodical  campaign,  or  an  immediate  march  to  Paris." 
— UcMocKiER,  iii.  32. 
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CHAP,  stand  the  numerous  and  magnificent  cavalry  of  the  Prus- 
X-  sians.  The  eagle  eye  of  Dumourier  speedily  pitched  on 
,y92  t^^  sole  defensible  point,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the 
Argonne  forest  in  the  map, — "  There,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
Thermopylas  of  France  :  if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
arrive  there  before  the  Prussians,  all  is  saved."  His  deter- 
mination was  instantly  taken  ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
movement  upon  that  .decisive  line  had  been  previously 
recommended   by    the  Executive  Council  of  Paris,  and 

3^"™i"'  *^^^*  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^^y  ^^^^Y^^  executing  it  from  an  opinion, 
Th.'  iii.  43,  that  the  Allies  would  be  detained  several  weeks  before 
Toafii  Longwy  and  Verdun,  and  that  the  best  way  of  arresting 
297, 299.  their  march  was  to  threaten  an  invasion  of  the  Low 
Countries.^ 
19.  The  forest  of  Argonne  is  a  wooded  ridge,  extending 

Description  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedan,  in  a  south-westerly 

ot  the  Ar-         ...  .  • 

fTonne  forest  direction,  about  thirteen  leagues.  Its  breadth  varies  from 
which  Du-  Qjjg  ify  fQ^^j,  leagues.  Five  roads  traverse  it,  leading  into 
seized.  the  rich  and  fertile  districts  of  Eveches  from  the  open  and 
sandy  plains  of  Champagne.  The  great  road  to  Paris  goes  by 
the  pass  of  Islettes  :  the  other  passes  were  named  Grandpre, 
Chene  Populeux,  Croix  au  Bois,  and  Chalade.  These 
roads  required  to  be  occupied  and  guarded  before  they 
were  reached  by  the  enemy  ;  a  perilous  operation,  as  it 
involved  a  flank  movement  directly  in  front  of  a  vastly 
superior  hostile  army.  The  ruinous  effect  of  the  delay 
round  Longwy,  after  the  fall  of  that  fortress,  was  now 
apparent  ;  had  the  Allied  forces  moved  on,  instead  of 
waiting  there  a  week  in  activity,  the  war  would  have 
been  carried  into  the  plains  of  Champagne,  and  the 
broken  ground  passed  before  the  French  army  could 
possibly  have  arrived.  Clairfait,  with  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Allies,  was,  on  the  30th  August,  only  six  leagues 
from  Islettes,  the  principal  passage  through  the  forest  of 
Argonne  ;  while  the  nearest  posts  of  the  French,  com- 
manded by  Dillon,  were  di-stant  ten  leagues  ;  and  the 
nearest  road  to  reach  it  lay  directly  in  front  of  the  Aus- 
trian advanced  posts.  Determined,  however,  at  all  hazards, 
Aug.  31.  to  gain  the  passes,  Dumourier,  on  the  31st,  took  the  bold 
resolution  of  pushing  on  directly  across  the  Austrian  van- 
guaid.    This  resolution  was  entirely  successful :  the  Allies, 
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ignorant  of  his  designs,  and  intent  only  on  covering  the     chap. 
siege   of  Yerdun,  wliich   was  going  forward,   withdrew         x. 
their  advanced  posts,  and  allowed  the  French  to  pass  ;       j-^g. 
and  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  September,  the  whole  army- 
defiled  within  sight  almost  of  their  videttes,  and  occupied  j  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  passes  ;    Duraourier  himself  taking    his  station  at  observation. 
Grandpre,  near  the  centre,  with  thirteen  thousand  men- T°oui.u'.3oo'. 
He  immediately  fortified  the  position,  and  awaited  in  Xh.  ui.  9o. 
tranquillity  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  from 
the  interior,  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  that  of  the  north.^ 
They   were  very  considerable,  for  Bournonville  and 
Duval  were  hastening  from  the  army  of  Flanders  with        „g 
sixteen  thousand  men  ;  while  Kellerman,  with  twenty-  Dumourier 
two  thousand,  was  expected  in  a  few  days  from  the  neigh-  ^^^^sL  0^1116 
bourliood  of  Metz.    Large  bodies  were  also  advancing  from  forest. 
Paris,  where  the  Republican  government  was  taking  the 
most  energetic  measures  for  the  public  defence.     Camps 
for  the  recruits  were  formed  at  Soissons,  Meaux,  Rheims, 
and  Chalons,  where  numerous  volunteers  were  daily  ar- 
riving, animated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  ;  while  the 
sanguinary  despots  of  Paris  marched  off  thousands  of 
citizens,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons,  to  more  honourable  combats  on  the  frontier.    The 
whole  reinforcements  from  the  interior  were  ordered  to 
assemble  at  St  Menehould,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  army.    The  camp  of  the  French  general  him- 
self at  Grandpre  was  one  of  uncommon  strength.     A  suc- 
cession of  heights,  placed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
formed  the  ground  on  which  the  army  was  placed  :  at 
their  feet  vast  meadows  stretched  forth,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Aisne  flowed  in  a  deep  stream,  forming  a  valu- 
able cover  to  the  front  of  the  camp.     Two  bridges  only 
were  thrown  over  the  river,  each  of  which  was  guarded 
bv  a  strong  advanced  body.    The  enemy  would  thus  be 
under  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Aisne  without  the  aid  2  personal 
of  brido-es,  traversing  a  wide  extent  of  meadow,  under  the  observation. 

^  .  '  „        °  ,     ,.      •  1  ,-       11  !•  Duni.n.  S94, 

concentric  fire  of  numerous  batteries,  and  finally  scaling  a  3%:  iii.  2. 
rushed  ridge  broken  by  woods,  strengthencl  by  intrench-  J''"^'-""j*?J' 
ments,  and  almost  inaccessible.    Confident  in  the  strength  111.    Th. 
of  this  position,  Dumourier  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  sVcvr'lt 
in  these  terms  -.^ — "  Yerdun  is  taken  :  lam  in  hourly  ex-  66.  imrud 
pectation  of  the  Prussians :  the  camps  at  Grandpre  and 
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ciiAP,     Islettes  are  the  Thermopylae  of  France ;  but  I  shall  be 
^-        more  successful  than  Leonidas." 

j-g2  While  these  energetic  measures  were  going  forward  on 

m         the  French  side,  the  steps  of  the  Allies,  notwithstanding 
DUatory       their  extraordinary  good  fortune,  were  marked  by  that 
the^AUie's     indecision,  which,  in  a  war  of  invasion,  and  above  all,  iu 
the  invasion  of  a  revolutionary  power,  is  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  defeat.      It  was  evident  from  the  position  of 
the  French  army,  and  the  numerous  reinforcements  hasten- 
ing to  tliem  from  every  quarter,  that  every  tiling  de])ended 
upon  forcing  the  passes,  and  throwing  them  into  confusion 
before  their  troops  were  augmented,  or  the  moral  energy 
acquired  which,  in  war,  is  even  more  important  than 
numerical  strength.    Instead  of  this,  the  Allied  movements 
were  unaccountably  tardy,  as  if  they  wished  to  give  the 
French  time  to  collect  their  forces,  and  complete  their 
means  of  defence,  before  any  decisive  operations  wei-e  com- 
.menced.     Though  Verdun  capitulated  on  the  2d  Septem- 
ber, the   army    did  not  advance  till  the  5th,  wiien    it 
remained  in  position  on  the  heights  of  Fromerville  till  the 
11th,  wasting  in  inactivity  the  most  precious  days  of  the 
campaign.    At  length,  being  informed  of  the  occupation 
of  the  passes  by  Dumourier,  and  having  completed  his  pre- 
I  jom.  ii.      parations,  the  Duke  pi  Brunswick,  on  the  12th,  moved  a 
8t^c^r**i       P^'^*  ^^  ^^^  forces  to  Landres,  and  remained  there  in  per- 
67.    introd.  fect  inactivity  till  the  17th,  threatening  the  left  of  the 
French  position. ^ 
To  oppose  this  movement,  Dumourier  withdrew  a  con- 
22         siderable  part  of  the  forces  which  occupied  the  pass  of 
ciairfeit       Croix  au  Bois,  one  of  the  five  which  traversed  the  forest  of 
pass  of  "^     Argonne,  and  was  situated  on  the  right  of  the  line,  to  sup- 
Croixau      poj-j  tije  left,  where  an  attack  was  anticipated.    The  con- 
sequence was,  that  on  the  12th  Clairfait  established  him- 
self in  that  important  post,  and  thus  broke  the  French 
line,  and  threatened  to  take  it  in  rear.      Sensible  of  his 
error,  the  French  general  detached  General  Chazot  to  re- 
take the  position  ;   but  the  Austrian  general   not   only 
maintained  his  ground,  but  threw  back  his  opponents  from 
the  central  corps  of  the  army,  and  entirely  turned  the 
right  of  the  French  position.     The  situation  of  Dumou- 
Sept.  lo.       rier  was  now  highly  critical.   His  force  in  the  central  camp 
at  Grandpre  did,  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand  men,  while 
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tlie  wliole  Pnissimi  army  was  in  liis  front,  and  tlie  Ans-      chap. 
trians  under  Clairfait  were  rapidly  defiling  into  his  rear.         '^• 
To  complete  liis  misfortunes,  Kellerman,  whose  march       j-c,2. 
from  Metz  had   been  unaccountably  slow,  had   not  yet 
arrived  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  eiFect  a  junc- 
tion but  in  the  rear  of  the  position  in  the  Argonne  forest ;  i  Dum.  iii. 
while  the  detachment  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  ?*'•-?''  ^^' 
pass  of  Chene  Popujeux,  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  67,  69. 
the  Austrians,  abandoned  its  position,  and  fell  back  to-  jgj"'  tii,'"' 
wards   Chalons.      "  Never,"  says  Dumourier,  "  was  the  i"-  ioi>  102, 
situation  of  an  army  more  desperate  :  France  was  within 
a  hairbreadth  of  destruction."  ^ 

In  this  extremity  the  French  general  resolved  to  eva- 
cuate entirely  the  line  of  the  Argonne  forest,  and  to  fall         03. 
back  with  all  his  forces  to  the  position  of  St  Menehould,  Betreat  of 
a  few  leagues  m  his  rear.     Every  thing  depended  upon  to  st  Mene- 
gaining  time  :  the  heavy  rains  Avere  already  commencing,  ho^'d.  and 

>-^  »  */-i  ipiii-       rout  of  part 

which  promised  to  render  a  further  advance  of  the  Allies  of  tiip 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  The  camp,  in  ^^^"^!'^ 
consequence,  was  raised  at  midnight  on  the  loth  ;  and  on 
the  17th  the  whole  army  was  collected  in  the  rear,  at 
St  Menehould,  where  he  resolved  to  remain  firm  till  the 
expected  reinforcements  arrived.  His  forces  did  not  exceed 
twenty-five  thousand  men  ;  but  their  position  was  defend- 
ed by  a  numerous  and  excellent  artillery  :  while  the 
reinforcements,  which  were  daily  expected,  promised  to 
raise  their  numerical  amount  to  seventy  thousand  com- 
batants. I'uring  the  retreat,  however,  an  incident  occurred 
which  had  wellnigh  brought  destruction  on  the  whole 
army.  General  Chazot,  who  commanded  the  rearguard 
of  ten  thousand  men,  was  attacked  at  Vaux  by  fifteen 
hundred  Prussian  hussars,  and  four  pieces  of  horse  artil- 
lery. The  French  troops  instantly  took  to  flight,  dis- 
banded themselves,  ru>hed  through  the  main  body  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  numbers  fled  as  far  as  Rlieims  and 
Paris  in  the  mo.«t  dreadful  alarm.  But  for  the  exertions  Sept.  17. 
of  General  Duval,  who  succeeded  in  reorganising  part  of 
the  rearguard,  and  of  General  Miranda,  who  restored  order 
in  the  main  body,  the  whole  column  would  have  been 
irretrievably  routed.  The  Prussian  cavalry,  however,  not 
being  supported,  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  astonished 
at  their  ea.>^j  success,  and  lamenting  that  so  favourable  an 
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CHAP,     opportunity  had  been  lost  of  destroying  their  whole  oppo- 
^'        nents.     If  two  thousand  more  allied  horse  had  followed  up 


1792.  this  success,  the  French  army  would  have  been  irretrievably 
routed.  As  it  was,  many  of  their  troops  fled  thirty  leagues 
and  upwards  from  the  field  of  battle,  spreading  consterna- 
tion wherever  they  went,  and  declaring  that  all  was  lost. 
At  six  in  the  evening,  after  the  troops  had  taken  up  their 
groi;nd  near  Dammartin,  a  new  panic  seized  the  troops  : 
1  gt  cyj.^  i_  the  artillerymen,  in  haste,  harnessed  their  horses  to  escape 
69,71.  beyond  the  little  river  Bionne,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 

Th.  iu!  104,  confusion.     At  length  some  degree  of  order  was  restored, 
}9.\f.  ^V™'  by  the  dragoons  in  the  general's  escort  striking  the  fugitives 
.38!    Jom'.     with  the  flats  of  their  sabres  ;  great  fires  were  lighted,  and 
"•  '^^-         the  army  rested  in  groups  round  them  without  any  dis- 
tinction or  order.i 
"  I  have  been  obliged,"  said  Dumourier,  in  his  letter  to 
24.        the  Convention,  "  to  return  from  the  camp  of  Grandpre  : 
P""'°""",  during  the  retreat  an  unaccountable  iianic  seized  the  army ; 

takes  jjost  at  '  ^  • 

St  Mene-  ten  thousand  men  fled  from  fifteen  hundred  Prussian  hus- 
th"French  ^^^^  '  ^^^®  ^*^*^  ^^^  "^*  amount  to  fifty  men ;  every  thing  is 
armies  unite,  repaired,  and  I  answer  for  the  safety  of  France."  But  he 
Sept.  18.  ^^,^g  £.j^  from  feeling,  in  reality,  the  confidence  which  these 
words  seemed  to  indicate.  The  rout  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  forces,  demonstrated  how  little  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  undisciplined  levies,  of  which  they  were  in 
great  part  composed,  when  performing  movements  in  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  and  warlike  enemy.  He  resolved, 
in  consequence,  to  make  the  war  one  of  positions,  and  to 
inspire  his  troops  with  fresh  confidence  by  placing  them 
behind  impregnable  intrenchments.  The  position  of  the 
new  camp  which  he  selected,  was  well  calculated  to  effect 
these  objects.  Standing  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  open  valley,  it  commanded  all  the  country 
around;  the  centre  of  the  army,  under  his  own  immediate 
orders,  faced  towards  Champagne,  while  the  corps  of  Dillon 
was  stationed  on  the  road  leading  from  Yerdun,  and  still 
held  the  passes  of  Islettes  and  Chalade,  through  which  tlie 
principal  road  to  Paris  was  conducted.  A  numerous  artil- 
lery defended  all  the  avenues  to  the  camp,  and  water  was 
to  be  had  in  abundance  from  the  river  Aisne,which  bounded 
its  right  side.  In  this  position  tlie  French  general  anxiously 
Sept.  19.       awaited  the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements.  Terri- 
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fied  at  the  reports  which  they  received  of  the  rout  at  Vaux,  ch.a.p. 
Kellerman  and  Bourn  on  ville  retired,  when  almost  close  to  x. 
the  camp  of  St  Menehould,  the  former  to  Vitry,  the 
latter  to  Chalons.  They  would  have  been  irretrievably 
separated,  if  the  Allies  had  showed  the  least  vigour  in 
improving  their  advantages.  But  their  extraordinary  delay 
gave  Dumourier  time  to  reiterate  his  orders  for  an  imme- 
diate iunction.    Kellerman  and  Bournonville  made  a  Ion?  ,  ^ 

o   1  Dum   111 

circuit  by  the  rear ;  and  at  length,  on  the  19th,  the  whole  34, 37. 
three  armies  were  united  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Mene-  ^'J™:.V-  }^*- 

■-^  In.  111.  luD, 

hould.     The  orders  to  Bournonville  were  carried  by  an  109. 
aide-de-camp  of  Dumourier,  named  Macdonald,*  after- 
wards Duke  of  Tarentum,  and  victor  of  the  field  of  Wagram.^ 
Their  arrival  totally  changed  the  state  of  affairs.     The 
spirit  of  the  French  soldiers  was  prodigiously  elated  by  so        ^r, 
great  an  accession  of  strength.     It  was  no  longer  a  corps  Consterna- 
of  twenty-five    thousand  who    maintained    an  unequal  rear  ™f  the 
struggle  with  eiglity  thousand  enemies,  but  a  great  army,  French 
seventy  thousand  strong,  which  sought  to   measure  its 
strength  with  the  invaders.     Meanwhile,  however,  disor- 
der and  dismay,  the  consequence  of  their  recent  disasters, 
prevailed  in  the  rear  of  the  French  position.     The  fugi- 
tives from  Vaux,  who  fled  almost  thirty  leagues  into  the 
interior,  declared  every  where  that  the  army  was  destroyed, 
that  Dumourier  was  a  traitor,  and  that  all  was  lost.     The 
national  guard  ajid  gendarmerie  at  Rheims,  Soissons,  and 
Chalons,  were  seized  by  the  same  spirit ;  pillage  became 
universal ;  the  corps  disbanded,  and  wreaked  their  dis- 
appointment on  their  own  officers,  many  of  whom  they 

•  Etienne  Jacques  Joseph  Macdonald,  one  of  the  most  spotless  and  dis- 
t.!nguishc<l  niarslials  of  France,  was  born  at  Sedan,  the  birthplace  nf 
Turenne,  on  17th  November  1765.  He  was  descended,  as  his  name  indicates, 
from  an  old  Scottish  family,  whose  fidelity  to  their  monarchs  in  misfortune 
had  led  them  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  Stu.arts  to  St  Gerraains. 
He  entered  early  in  life  into  the  legion  of  AlaUlebois,  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  French  jiarty  in  Holland.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  as 
sub-lieutenant  into  the  Irish  regiment  of  Dillon,  in  which  he  was  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  Upon  that  event,  thoujih  strongly  attached  to  the 
Royalist  party,  he  did  not  quit  France,  being  induced  to  remain  there  by 
an  attachment  to  the  daughter  of  M.  Jacob,  who  had  embraced  the  popular 
side.  To  that  fortunate  circumstance  he  with  reason  ascribed  his  subse- 
quent  elevation,  for  it  retained  him  in  the  path  where  promotion  w.is  to  be 
acquired  and  glory  won.  His  abilities  for  military  combinati(m  procured  him 
a  place,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  ti'rst  on  the  staff  of  General 
Bournonville,  and  afterwards  of  General  Dumourier.  Such  was  the  valour 
he  displayed  at  Jemappes,  that  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  old  regiment  of 
Picardy  on  the  spot,  and  he  cnmmaiuird  that  bo<!y  in  the  subsequent 
invasion  of  Flanders.     He  did  not  follow  Dumourier  iii  his  abandonment  of 
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CHAP,  put  to  death.  Sucli  was  the  general  consternation,  that 
X-  the  people  of  Paris  began  to  despair  of  the  republic,  and 
1792,  hesitation  became  visible  in  the  new  levies  who  were  daily 
I  Toui.  ii.  forwarded  from  its  gates  to  the  frontier.  Nothing  could  be 
Ui'iio^^'  ^'Isarer  than  that,  if  the  Allies  had  acted  with  the  least 
Bum.  iu.  39.  vigour  at  this  period,  they  could  with  ease  have  arrived  at 
71*7'"' ''  Paris,  and  crushed  the  Revolution  before  it  had  acquired 
introd.         either  the  energy  or  consistency  of  military  strength.^ 

The  troops  of  Bournonville,  which  arrived  first,  were 
26.        stationed  at  Sainte  Cohiers.     When  those  of  Kellerman 
tareliTp^y  ^^^^  "P'  l>umourier  ordered  them  to  encamp  between 
thf  i-YencU   Dampierre  and  Elise,  behind  the  river  Aube  ;  and,  as  an 
troops.         attack  from  the  enemywas  anticipated,  to  advance  in  that 
event  to  the  heights  of  Valmy.     Kellerman  conceived 
the  order  to  mean,  that  he  should  take  post  there  from 
the  first,  and  accordingly  occupied  the  heights  with  all 
his    artillery  and  baggage,  and  began  to  erect  his  tents. 
The  confusion  occasioned  by  their  arrival  attracted  the 
attention  of   the    Prussians,  who    had    arrived    on   the 
opposite  heights  of  La  Lune,  and  led  to  an  action  incon- 
siderable in  itself,  but  most  important  in  the  consequences 
which  it  produced.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  hearing  of 
the  departure  of  Dumourier  from  the  camp  at   Grand- 
pre,  at  length  put  his  troops  in  motion,  passed  the  now 
2j^^  ..       unguarded  defiles  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  18th  crossed  the 
124.    Th.  ii.  Aube,  and  advanced  between  the  French  army  and  Paris, 
ii  ^32't'^''"^'  ^y  *^"*  ^'"^^  movement  he  hoped  to  cut  ofi"  the  enemy 
Dum.  iii.  4i.from  their  resources,  and  compel  them  either  to  abandon 
the  capital  or  surrender.^     In  this  way  the  hostile  armies 

the  Republican  cause,  but  continued  to  .serve  under  Pichegrru  in  the  Army  of 
the  North  in  the  campaign  of  1794,  against  tlie  English,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1798  he  was  employed  under 
Massena  and  Berthier  in  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  States,  and  inflicted  a 
notable  defeat  on  Mack,  at  the  head  of  the  unwarlike  trooiis  of  N.iples,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Otricoli.  After  this  he  took  part  in  the  invasion  and 
e.isy  conquest  of  Najiles  :  carried  the  ramparts  of  Capua,  and  on  the  retire, 
nient  of  Cham]>ionct  from  the  supreme  command,  became  general- in-chief 
of  tlie  republican  forces  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  Thenceforivard 
his  name  will  be  found  blended  with  many  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  events  of  this  history.  Though  often  defeated,  Macdonald's 
reputation  never  suffered  :  hi»  noble  charge  at  the  head  of  tlie  French 
reserve  decided  the  battle  of  Wagram  in  favour  of  Napoleon ;  and,  amidst 
the  general  defection  of  liis  other  marshals,  he  exhibited  a  glorious 
example  of  fidelity  to  him  amidst  tlie  disasters  of  Fontainbleau.  Other 
marshals  of  the  empire  have  exceeded  him  in  the  lustre  of  tlieir  mili- 
tary achievements — none  liave  eijualled  him  in  the  purity  of  his  character, 
and  liis  adherence,  .amid  all  the  revolutions  of  fortune,  to  tlie  principles 
of  iionour. — See  Bioyraphie  Universellc,  l\xu.  268,  (SIacdonald.; 
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were  placed  in  the  most  singular  position  ;  the  Prussians     chap. 
faced  towawis  the  Rhine,  and  had  their  back  to  Champagne,         x. 
while  Dumourier,  with  his  rear  at  the  forest  of  Argonne,       ,„„., 
faced  towards  the  French  capital. 

Arrived  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  in  a  thick  haze,  the  Prussians,  when  the  vapours  cleared        gr 
away,  perceived  the  French  opposite  to  them  on  the  heights  Cannonade 
ofValmy.  A  cannonade  immediately  commenced ;  Dumou-  sept.''2s7' 
rier,  perceiving  that  it  was  too  late  to  draw  Kellerman 
back  to  the  camp  originallj''  assigned  to  him,  immediately 
detached  nine  battalions  and  eight  squadrons,  under  Gene- 
ral Chazot,  to   his  support ;  while  General  Steingel  Avas 
placed,  with  sixteen  battalions,  on  the  heights  Avhich  com- 
manded the  position  of  Valmy  on  the  right.     The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  formed  his  army  in  three  columns,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  commence  an  attack  by  the  oblique  method, 
the  favourite  mode  at  that  time  in  the  Prussian  forces. 
An   accidental  explosion  of  some  ammunition  waggons, 
near  the  mill  of  Valmy,  occasioned  a  momentary  disorder 
in  the  French  army,  and,  if  followed  up  by  a  vigorous 
attack,  would  probably  have  led  to  a  total  defeat.   But  the 
powerful  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  the  energetic  conduct 
of  Kellerman,  and  the  steady  front  exhibited  by  his  troops, 
disconcerted  the  Prussians,  and  induced  the  Duke  to  hesitate 
before  engaging  his  troops  in  a  general  action.     The  affair 
terminated  in  a  vigorous  cannonade  on  both  sides,  and  the  41^4^45'' 
superb  columns  of  the  Prussians  were  drawn  off  at  night  Jom.  ii.  irii. 
without  having  fired  a  shot.   Kellerman  bivouacked  after  33°i"  Tu.iii! 
the  action  on  the  heights  of  Valmy,  and  the  Prussians  on  112,  us. 
those  of  La  Lune,  barring  the  great  road  to  Chalons,  and 
still  between  Dumourier  and  Paris.^ 

It  is  with  an  invading  army  as  with  an  insurrection : 
an  indecisive  action  is  equivalent  to  a  defeat.   The  affair  of        23 
Valmy  was  merely  a  cannonade;  the  total  loss  on  each  Gre.at effects 
side  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  men  :  the  bulk  of  the  aif;,ir'.^ 
forces  on  neither  was  drawn  out'.     It  was  evident  to  both 
armies  that  political  considerations  had  here  overruled  the 
military  openitions  of  the  Allies,  and  tliat  no  real  trial  of 
strength  had  taken  place.     Yet  it  produced  upon   the 
invaders  consequences  equivalent  to  those  of  the  most 
terrible  overthrow.    The  Duke  of  Brunswick  no  longer 
ventured  to  despise  an  enemy  who  had  shown  so  much 
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steadiness  under  a  severe  fire  of  artillery.  Defeat  had  been 
avoided  when  most  dreaded  :  the  elevation  of  victory,  the 
self-confidence  which  ensures  it,  had  passed  over  to  the  other 
side.  Gifted  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  intelligence,  and 
influenced  by  an  ardent  imagination,  the  French  soldiers 
are  easily  depressed  by  defeat,  but  proportionally  raised 
by  success  ;  they  rapidly  make  the  transition  from  one 
state  of  feeling  to  the  other.  From  the  cannonade  at  Valmy 
may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  career  of  victory 
w'hich  carried  their  armies  to  Vienna  and  the  Kremlin.^ 

After  the  action,  Kellerman  was  withdrawn  from  the 
heights  of  Valmy  to  the  ground  originally  assigned  him 
in  the  intrenched  camp,  while  the  Prussians  strength- 
ened themselves  in  their  position  on  the  heights  of  La 
Lune,  still  covering  the  gi'eat  road  to  Chalons  and  Paris. 
The  Executive  Council  evinced  great  disquietude  at  the 
situation  of  the  armies,  as  well  they  might,  as  it  left 
Paris  entirely  uncovered,  and  the  Prussian  army  inter- 
posed between  their  own  troops  and  that  capital.  They 
repeatedly  urged  Dumourier  to  change  his  ground  for  such 
a  position  as  might  cover  Chalons,  Meaux,  and  Rheims, 
which  were  threatened  by  the  enemy's  light  troops.  He 
replied,  with  the  firmness  of  a  great  general,  that  he  would 
maintain  his  present  position  ;  and,  so  far  from  detaching 
forces  to  cover  Chalons,  he  gave  orders  for  the  troops 
which  "were  collecting  there  to  advance  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  position  of  Islettes  was  still  preserved ; 
and  an  attack,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Allies,  on  that 
important  pass,  was  defeated  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
the  otfi(?er  in  command.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  both  in  this 
action,  and  the  movements  for  three  weeks  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  would  be  altijgether  inexplicable,  if  the  external 
aspect  of  the  military  events  alone  was  considered.  But 
the  truth  was,  as  has  at  length  been  revealed,  that  during 
all  this  period  a  secret  negotiation  was  in  dependence 
between  him  and  Dumourier,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
obtain,  after  a  little  delay,  the  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional throne  by  the  latter,  and  the  junction  of  his  army 
to  the  invading  force.  This  negotiation  was  skilfully 
conducted  by  the  French  general,  who  constantly  held 
out  that  he  was  in  realitv  favourable  to  the  Kins:  and  the 
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Constitution,  and  would  show  himself  so  when  the  proper     chap. 
time  arrived ;  but  that,  iu  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  it         ^• 
was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  other  corps-     "1792" 
d'armee,  as  without  an  imposing  force  such  a  declaration 
would  not  be  attended  with  the  desired  effect  at  Paris, 
and  that  any  disaster  in  the  mean  time  would  put  an  end 
to  all  liis  designs.     By  these  plausible  but  insidious  com- 
munications, Dumourier  gained  time  to  retire  from  the 
Argonne  forest  to  St  Menehould  without  molestation,  and  1  Hard.  i. 
completely  paralysed  his  antagonist,  till  the  arrival   of  gj;,  j^j^, 
the  expected  reinforcements  put  him  in  a  situation  to  102. 
throw  off  the  mask  and  openly  resist  the  Allied  arms.^ 

The  same  secret  negotiation  which  had  already  arrested 
their  movements,  restrained  the  Prussian  arms  on  the  field        3, 
of  Valmy ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  fearful,  by  a  de-  'Which  also 
cided  action  and  probable  victory,  of  converting  a  promised  tbeAut"!  on 
ally  into  a  decided  opponent.*    No  sooner  was  the  cannon-  t'^ie  field  ui' 
ade  concluded  than  the  interchange  of  secret  messengers    ''   '^' 
became  more  active  than  ever.    Lombard,  private  secretary 
to  the  Duke,  suffered  himself  to  be  made  prisoner  in  disguise 
by  the  French  patrols,  and  conducted  the  negotiation.    The 
Duke  insisted  on  the  immediate  liberation  of  the  Kinjr,  and 
re-establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  while  the 
French  general  avowed  that  these  were  the  objects  which 
he  really  cherished  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but  that, 
in  order  to  carry  these  intentions  into  effect  with  any 
j)rospect  of  success,  it  was  indispensable,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Allies  should   retire  and  evacuate  the  French 
territory ;  that  their  doing  so  would  give  him  so  much 
influence  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  achieve 
these  desirable  objects,  and  that  he  pledged  his  word  of 
honour  to  do  so  ;  but  that,  if  these  terms  were  resisted,  he 
would  exert  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  destroy  the 
invaders,  wliich  his  present  situation,  at  the  head  of  a  2  Hard.  i. 
hundred  thousand  men,^  enabled  him  to  effect  without  l*!"' ''v' '    • 
difiiculty,  and  that  the  necessary  effect  of  such  a  continu-  i7i,  172. 
ance  of  the  contest  woxild  be  the  destruction  of  the  King 

*  This  was  openly  alluded  to  in  the  Prussian  official  despntch  piWnj;  an 
account  of  tlie  hattlc.  '•  From  the  general  to  the  lowest  suldier  the  most 
enthusiastic  spirit  animated  the  army,  and  it  would  unduubtedly  have 
gained  a  glorious  victory,  if  consid' rations  of  a  ftiU  hijhcr  kind  had  not 
prevented  the  king  from  giv'ng  battle." — Hard.  i.  482. 
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CHAP,     and  the  Royal  family,  whose  lives  were  already  menaced 
X.        by  the  anarchical  faction  who  held  the  reins  of  power  at 
Paris. 

These  representations  of  Dumourier  made  a  great  impres- 

32  sion  at  the  Allied  headquarters.  The  danger  to  the  King's 
Effect  of  j)erson  was  evident,  from  the  violence  of  the  Jacobins, 
tiaUons^on'  ^^^^  ^^^^  frightful  massacre  in  the  prisons  which  had 
the  allied      already  taken  place.     The  conduct  of  the  Republicans, 

■  under  the  cannonade  of  Valmy,  had  demonstrated  that 
their  troops  could  at  least  stand  fire,  and  were  not  disposed 
to  join  the  invaders ;  circumstances  whicli,  in  the  most 
favourable  view,  presaged  a  severe  and  bloody  contest 
before  the  war  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  It 
seemed  foreign  to  the  interests  of  Prussia  to  risk  its 
sovereign  and  the  flower  of  its  army  by  a  further  advance 
into  France,  in  pursuance  of  objects  in  which  it  had  no 
immediate  or  peculiar  interest,  and  which,  if  too  warmly 
pursued,  would  probably  divert  the  national  forces  from 
the  side  of  Poland,  where  real  acquisitions  for  the  monarchy 
were  to  be  obtained.  These  considerations  were  strongly 
urged  upon  the  King  by  his  council  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  had  not  altogether  lost  hopes  that  bi'illiant 
prospects  still  awaited  him  from  the  triumph  of  the  liberal 
1  Hard.  i.  party  in  France.  But  the  King  steadily  resisted,  and, 
Cap  *Eur  i  iuA^nied  by  military  ardour  and  a  generous  desire  to  save 
181, 1S4.  the  august  captives  at  Paris,  strongly  urged  an  immediate 
advance  to  the  capital.^ 

The  French  emigrant  noblesse  strongly  supported  this 

33  noble  resolution.  "  A  methodical  war,"  said  they,  in  Sep- 
The  emi-  tember  1792,  "  may  be  the  most  prudent  against  a  regular 
rat'radvance  po'wer,  the  forccs  and  strength  of  whicli  are  known  ;  but 
to  Paris.       those  of  Fran  ce  during  a  revolution  cannot  be  thus  estimated. 

Its  armies,  at  present  far  from  numerous,  and  ill-disciplined, 
will  become  habituated  to  war,  will  be  multiplied  tenfold, 
if  they  are  allowed  time  :  the  soldiers,  the  chiefs,  will  alike 
learn  by  experience.  Revolutionary  fanaticism  will  every 
day  make  greater  progress  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and 
soon  they  will  become  ungovernable  by  any  other  method 
but  force.  At  present  they  hesitate  :  they  have  not 
declared  themselves  openly.  They  are  waiting  for  some 
decisive  event — some  striking  success  to  show  them  to 
which  side  victory  is  likely  to  incline.     It  was  neither 


17!;2. 
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after  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia,  nor  of  ThrasyiTiene,  that      chap. 
t!ie  allies  and  subjects  of  the  Roman  Republic  declared         ^• 
themselves  ;  but  no  sooner  did  Hannibal  march  forward 
and  gain  the  victory  of  Cannae,  than  nearly  the  whole 
subject  towns  and- nations  rose  and  solicited  his  alliance. 
It  is  to  Paris  that  we  should  march,  and  arrive  like  a 
thunderbolt,  in  order  to  prevent  the  factions  from  complet- 
ing their  measures  for  raising  the  immense,  and  now  inert  '  Discours 
mass  of  the  nation."      This  adds  another  to  the  many  au'iioi  rie 
proofs   with  which  history  abounds,   that   the   truth  is  P'usse,  2ist 

AlT'USt 

generally  as  clearly  perceived  by  some,  during  the  course  Bert.  Ue 
of  events,  as  it  is  afterwards  by  all  tlie  world  ;  and  that  it  ^^oj^-  Hist. 

.       .  ....  de  la  Kev. 

is  to  tlie  prejudice  or  timidity  which  prevents  their  advice  x.  25, 26. 
being  followed,  that  the  greatest  public  calamities  are 
generally  owing.^ 

The  negotiation,  however,  notwithstanding  these  pressing 
arguments,  still  continued.  The  King  of  Prussia  offered 
terms  on  which  he  was  willing  immediately  to  evacuate  Progress  of 
the  French  territory:*  but,  in  answer,  he  received  a  ^^^"^  ""^sotia- 
bulletin,  containing  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  abolishing 
royalty  tn  France,  and  converting  the  kingdom  into  a 
Republic.  Filled  with  consternation  at  this  intelligence, 
the  Prussian  envoys  returned  mournfully  to  their  camp ; 
and  Dumourier  artfully  took  advantage  of  the  general 
alarm,  to  represent  that  he  was  as  much  distressed  as  any 
one  at  the  turn  aiiairs  had  taken  at  Paris  :  tliat  the 
Republican  party  was  now  triumphant,  and  could  be 
overthrown  only  by  the  restoration  of  calmer  ideas  on  the 
i-etiirn  of  peace  ;  but  that  notJiing  could  be  more  certain, 
than  that  any  further  advance  of  the  invaders  would 
involve  in  instantaneous  ruin  the  king,  the  royal  family, 
and  the  whole  nobility,  and  render  utterly  hopeless  the 
restoration  of  legitimate  authority.  While  skilfully  making 
use  of  these  painful  and  too  probable  considerations  to 
paralyse  the  Allied  armies,  and  cause  them  to  waste  the 

•  They  were — 

"  1.  The  Kinp:  discliiims  .all  intention  to  restore  the  .incient  reaime,  but 
wishes  only  the  estahlishment  of  such  a  constitution  as  may  be  for  the 
advantage  of  tlie  kingdom. 

"  2.  He  insists  that  all  propagandisrn  should  ce  ase  in  bis  own  dominions, 
and  those  of  his  alhes. 

"  3.  That  the  kins-  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
'■'■iid  September  1792." 
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CHAP     time   in  fruitless   negotiations,  Diimourier  apprised  the 
X-        government  at  Paris  of  all  that  was  going  forward,  and 
,.„„       informed  them  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  distress  was 
very  great  in  the  army  of  the  invaders,  and  that  by  a  little 
further  firmness  on  his  part,  they  would  be  driven  to  a 
disastrous  retreat.*     At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  long 
memorial  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  adduced 
every  argument   calculated   to   shake   his   resolution   to 
4by,  .io9.       advance  further,  and  insisted,  in  an  especial  manner,  on 
the  danger  to  which  it  would  expose  the  King  of  France.^ 
Frederick  William,  however,  remained  firm  ;  neither 
the  strong  representations  of  his  generals,  as  to  the  danger 
35         of  his  army,  nor  the  still  more  pressing  perils  of  the  King 
intri-ues  at  of  France,  could  shake  his  resolution.     At  a  council  of  war, 
the  Prussian  ^gj^  at  headquarters  on  the  27th  of  September,  at  which 
teis.  the  ministers  of  Austria  and  Russia  assisted,  it  was  resolved 

to  advance  and  give  battle  on  the  29th.  But  before  this 
resolution  could  be  carried  into  execution,  intelligence  was 
received,  which  gave  the  numerous  party  in  the  Prussian 
cabinet,  who  longed  for  peace,  the  ascendant.  A  decree 
Sept  25.  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  was  brought  to 
headquarters,  in  which  it  had  been  unanimously  resolved 
to  enter  into  no  negotiation  until  the  Prussian  troops  had 
entirely  evacuated  the  French  territory.  Advices  at  the 
same  time  arrived  from  London  and  the  Hague,  containing 
the  refusal  of  the  cabinet  of  St  James's  and  the  States- 
General  to  join  the  coalition.  The  generals  redoubled 
their  representations  on  the  disastrous  state  of  the  army  ; 
2  ^,.    and  the  Countess  Lichtenau,  the  King's  mistress,  yielding 

245.'"^  ' '"'  to  a  large  bribe  from  the  French  government,  employed 
her  too  powerful  influence  for  the  same  object.^    Assailed 

*  "  The  proposals  of  the  Kins  of  Prussia,"  said  he,  "  do  not  appear  to 
offer  a  basis  for  a  negotiation,  but  they  demonstrate  that  their  distress  is 
very  great,  a  fact  sufficiently  indicated"  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  bread, 
the  multitude  of  their  sicl<",  and  the  lanfruor  of  their  attacks.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  King  of  Prussia  is  now  heartily  sorry  at  being  so  far  in 
advance,  and  would  readily  adopt  any  means  of  extricating  himself  from 
his  embarrassments.  He  keeps  so  near  me,  from  the  wish  to  engage  us  in 
a  combat  as  the  only  means  he  has  of  escaping;  for  if  I  keep  within  my  in- 
trenchments  for  eight  days  longer,  his  army  wUl  dissolve  of  itself  from 
want  of  prorisions.  I  will'  undertake  no  serious  negotiation  witlhout  your 
authority,  and  without  receiving  from  you  the  basis  on  which  it  is  to  be 
conducted.  AU  that  I  have  hitherto  done  without  M.  Manstein  is  to  g.ain 
time,  and  commit  no  >me."Si'cref  Ixspatch,  Dd-mol'Rieb  to  the  French 
Government,  2ilh  September.— Hard.  i.  600. 
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at  once  in  so  many  diiferent  quarters,  and  overcome  by 

the  representations  of  liis  generals  as  to  the  necessity  of 

the  measure,  the  King  at  length  yielded  ;  and  on  the  29th     ~7792~ 

the  orders  given  for  battle  were  revoked,  and  a  retreat  was 

resolved  on.     It  was  agreed  between  the  generals  of  the 

two  armies,  tliat  the  Prussians,  on  condition  of  evacuating  sept.  29. 

the  fortresses  of  which  they  had  made  themselves  masters, 

should  not  be  disquieted  in  their  rear  ;  and  Dumouriei', 

delighted  at  being  relieved  bvhis  skill  and  firmness  from  the 

overwhelming  dangers  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded,  1  secret 

wrote  to  the  Convention  :— "  The  Republic  owes  its  salva-  o^j^Pf ''' 

tion  to  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians.     Had  I  not  resolved  Hard.  a.  2. 

to  resist  the  universal  opinion  of  all  around  me,  the  enemy 

was  saved,  and  France  in  danger." ^ 

In  coming  to  this  determination,  the  Prussian  cabinet 
were  governed,  not  less  by  the  old-standing  jealousy  of        ^g 
Austria,  which  at  that  period  so  strongly  influenced  both  Motives 
their  councils  and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  than  by  the  "n  the  part 
prospect  of  dangers  from  a  further  advance.     The  King,  "f  the  Allies, 

.  to  a  retreat 

in  entering  upon  the  campaign,  had  contemplated  only  a 
rapid  march  to  Paris  ;  but  the  protraction  of  the  war,  and 
increasing  resistance  of  tlie  French,  rendered  it  evident 
that  that  object  could  not  easily  be  accomplished,  and 
that  its  prosecution  would  seriously  endanger  the  long 
hoped-for  Polish  acquisitions,  while  the  dethronement  and 
captivity  of  Louis  exposed  him  to  imminent  hazard,  if 
the  army  continued  its  advance  towards  the  capital. 
The  event  soon  justified  the  confidence  of  the  French 
general.  Duniuurier  was  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  even  after  all  the  losses  of  the  campaign,  including 
twelve  thousand  horse  ;  his  artilleiy  was  numerous,  and 
his  position  excellent,  while  large  detachments  were 
rapidly  forming  at  Chalons,  Rheims,  Soissons,  Epernay, 
and  all  the  towns    in  the  interior.     His  troops,  thouah  „„ 

-  St  Cvr  i 

somewhat  aifected  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  were  go, si.'  Join, 
upon  the  whole  in  good  health  and  condition  ;  and  suf-  ]l;^^'^^^l  \oo 
ficient  supplies  arrived  for  the  camp  from   Sedan  and  Dura.  Ui.  20. 
Metz,  which  still  remained  in  the  power  of  the  French.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  Allied  army  was 
daily  becoming  more  critical.  Their  convoys,  harassed  by 
the  garrisons  of  Sedan  and  Montmedy,  and  drawn  from 
the  remote  provinces  of  Luxembourg  and  Treves,  by  the 
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CHAP,     pass  of  Grandpre,  arrived  very  irregularly ;  the  soldiers 
X.        had  been  already  four  days  -without  rations,  and  subsisted 
~^2~    ^^  ^^^^  steeped  in  unwholesome  water.    The  plains  of 
g^         Champagne  were  sterile,  destitute  alike  of  water,  forage, 
Distress  of  and  provisions.     The  rains  had  set  in  with  more  than 
whol^Moive  "^"^^  severity,  and  the  troops,  bivouacked  on  the  open 
to  retire,      plain.  Were  severely  affected  with  dysenteries,  and  other 
contagious  maladies,  which  had  already  cut  off  one-third 
from  the  effective  strength  of  the  army.   In  these  circum- 
stances, to  advance  further  at  this  late  season  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  would  have  been  an  act  of  the  highest 
temerity,  and  might  have  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  his  whole  forces.     An  attack 
on  the  French  intrenched  camp  was  of  doubtful  success  ; 
failure  in    such  an   enterprise  certain  ruin.     The  only 
rational  plan  was,  to  retire  into  the  fertile  district  of  the 
three  bishoprics,  form  the  siege  of  Montmedy,  and  take  up 
their  quarters  in  Lorraine  for  the  winter,  retaining  as 
their  advanced  posts  the  defiles  in  the  Argoune  forest 
istCyr,i.    which  they  had  acquired.     But  this  project  was  incon- 
jo'm.ii.  133.  distent   with    the    secret  convention    which    had    been 
Dum.  iii.  20.  adopted,  and  therefore  a  retreat  to  the  Rhine  was  resolved 
on.^ 

But  while  these  perplexities  were  accumulating  on  the 
3g         Allied  forces,   it   was  with    the  utmost   difficulty  that 
Consterna-   Dumouricr  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  against  the 
from\iie"re!  I'eitcrated  orders  of  the  Convention,  and  the  representa- 
treatofst    tions  of   the  officers  in    his    own    camp.     The  French 
•  government  was  in  the  greatest  alarm  at  finding  no 
regular  force  between  the  capital  and  the  Allies  :  and  the 
detached  corps  of  the  enemy,  who  spread  as  far  as  Rheims, 
diffused  a  general  consternation  over  the  whole  country. 
Courier  after  courier  was  dispatched  to  the  general,  with 
orders  to  quit  his   position,   and   draw    near  to   Paris, 
and  in  these  representations   Kellerman  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  army  warmly  joined.    The  great  concentra- 
tion of  forces  soon  occasioned  a  want  of  provisions  in  the 
camp  ;  the  soldiers  were  at  last  two  or  three  days  without 
bread  ;  and  attempts  at  mutiny  were  already  beginning, 
especially  in  the  battalions  of  Federes,  recently  arrived 
from  Paris.     Even  the  superior  officers  began  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  retreating  ;  and  Kellermau 
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urged  such  a  movement  with  so  much  earnestness,  that      chap. 
the  general  was  obliged  to  promise,  like  Columbus,  that  if        ^■ 


the  object  of  his  wishes  was  not  attained  in  a  given  num-       j^gg, 
ber    of  days,   he   would  retire.      But    the    firmness  of 
Dumourier  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  ;  and,  by  im- 
pressing upon  his  soldiers  the  truth,  that  whichever  of  54^6™'  x'h. 
the  parties  could  fast  longest  would  prove  victorious,  he  m- 116. 
inspired  them  with  resolution  to  surmount  all  their  pri- 
vations. ^ 

An  armistice  of  the  limited    sort  above    mentioned, 
which  stipulated  only  that  the  Allied  should  not  be  mo-        39. 
lested  in  their  rear  during  their  retreat,  and  left  the  French  Conferences 

,  />     1        •  !•         openeii  tor 

at  perfect  liberty  to  harass  the  flanks  ot  the  invading  the  retreat 
army,  was  instantly  taken  advantage  of  by  Dumourier.  "fj,^^,^^"^" 
On  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  concluded,  he  detached  retire, 
several  corps,  which  forced  back  the  most  advanced  parties 
of  the  enemy,  which  had  spread  such  dismay  through  the 
interior,  anil,  gradually  pressing  round  their  flanks,  at 
length  hemmed  in  their  rear,  cut  off  their  detachments, 
and  intercepted  their  convoys.  Experience  seldom  teaches 
wisdom  ;    an   error  of  precisely  the   same  nature  was 
committed    by   Napoleon,    with    still     more    disastrous 
consequences,  in  the  armistice  between  Murat  and  Kutu- 
sofl",  near  Moscow,  in   the  Russian   campaign.    On   the 
30th  September  the  Allies  commenced  their  retreat,  and  Sept.  30. 
repassed  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne  forest  without  moles- 
tation on  the  2(1  and  3d   October.     Kellerman  in  vain 
urged  the  commander  to  adopt  more  vigorous  measures  to 
harass  their  march,  and  strongly  recommended  the  imme- 
diate detachment  of  a  large  body  upon   Clermont.     In 
consequence  of  the  secret  understanding  with  the  enemy, 
and  of  a  distrust  of  his  own  troops  in  field-movements  in 
presence  of    so   disciplined    a    force _  as    the  Prussians, 
Dumourier  allowed  them  to  retreat  in  perfect  tranquil- 
lity, and  in  the  most  leisurely  manner.     On  the  first  day 
they  retired  only  three  miles,  and  without  abandoning  ^ 
any  of  their  equipage  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  defile  of  J3!<"739"' 
Grandpre  was   passed,  and  the    Prussians  were   fifteen  Th.  iii  122. 
leagues  in  advance,  that  Kellerman  was  detached  in  pur-  349"  "  p„",„^'" 
suit.     The  Allies  withdrew  in  the  finest  order,  and  in  the  "i-  63, 65. 
most  pacific  manner,  though  dreadfully  weakened  by  dis- 
ease. - 
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Relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  from  the  press- 
ing danger  which  had  obliged  him  to  concentrate  his 
forces,  Diimourier  conceived  himself  at  liberty  to  resume 
his  favourite  project  of  an  invasion  of  Flanders.  Leav- 
ing, therefore,  Kellerman  with,  forty  thousand  men  to 
follow  the  retiring  columns,  he  sent  thirty  thousand  to 
the  army  of  the  North,  under  Bournonvtlle,  and  he  him- 
self repaired  to  Paris.  The  force  with  which  the  Prussians 
retired  was  about  fifty-six  thousand  men,*  the  remainder 
of  their  force  having  remained  behind  or  fallen  sick. 
Their  retreat  was  conducted  throughout  in  the  most  im- 
posing manner,  taking  position  and  facing  about  on  occa^ 
sion  of  every  halt.  It  was  impossible,  consequently,  for 
the  French  general,  with  his  inconsiderable  force,  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  retiring  mass;  and  the  French 
generals,  satisfied  with  saving  the  Republic,  appear  to 
have  been  rather  disposed  to  make  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a 
flying  enemy.  In  virtue  of  the  express  understanding 
already  mentioned,  no  molestation  was  ofiFered  to  the  inva- 
ders in  their  retreat.  Verdun  and  Longwy  were  successively 
abandoned.  In  the  end  of  October  the  Allies  evacuated 
France,  and  the  troops  of  Kellerman  went  into  canton- 
ments between  the  bastions  of  Longwy  and  the  Moselle. 
On  getting  possession  of  the  ceded  fortresses,  the  commis- 
saries of  the  Convention  took  a  bloody  revenge  on  the 
royalist  party.  Several  young  women,  who  had  presented 
garlands  of  flowers  to  the  King  of  Prussia  during  the 
advance  of  the  army,  were  sent  to  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  Prussians  left 
behind  them,  on  their  route,  the  most  melancholy  proofs 
of  the  disasters  of  the  campaign.  All  the  villages  wore 
filled  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Without  any  considerable 
fighting,  the  Allies  had  lost,  by  dysentery  and  fevers, 
twenty-fiv6  thousand  men,  or  more  than  a  fourth  of  their 
numbers.^ 

While  these  decisive  events  were  taking  place  in  the 
central  provinces,  operations  of  minor  importance,  but  yet 
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material  to  the  ipsue  of  the  campaign,  were  going  on  upon      chap. 
the  two  flanks  in  Alsace  and  in  the  Low  Countries.     The         -'^• 
principal  forces  of  both  parties  having  been  drawn  from     "TrgF" 
the  Netherlands  to  strengthen  the  armies  of  the  centre,  the        ^^ 
movements  there  were  necessarily  inconsiderable.     The  opprations 
French  camp  at  Maulde  was  broken  up,  and  a  retreat  s"e|e"of*'^^' 
commenced  to  the  intrenched  position  at  Bruille,  a  strong-  Lisle. 
hold  somewhat  in  the  rear.     But  in  executing  this  move- 
ment, the  retreating  force  was,  on  September  14,  attacked  Sept.  14. 
and  completely  routed  by  the  Austrians  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  artillery,  equipage,  and  ammunition.  Encouraged 
by  this  easy  success,  the  invaders,  under  the  Archduke 
Albert,  with  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Lisle,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Europe, 
and  wliich,  in  1708,  had  made  a  glorious  defence  against 
tlie  united  armies  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough.     The  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  com- 
mander, a  man  of  courage  and  energy,  were  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  Republic.     In  these  circumstances,  little 
success  could  be  hoped  for  from  a  regular  siege  ;  but  the 
Austrians  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  governor  by  the  Sept.  29. 
terror  of  a  bombardment,  which  was  continued  night  and 
day  for  a  whole  week.    This  terrible  tempest  produced 
little  impression  upon   the  soldiers,  who,  secure  within 
bomb-proof  casemates,  beheld  it  fall  with    indifference 
upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants ;  but  upon  the  people 
in  the  vicinity  it  produced  such  extreme  consternation, 
that  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  had  Lisle   been 
taken,  almost  all  the  other  frontier  towns  would  at  once 
have  capitulated,  to    avoid  a   similar  fate.      The    Aus- 
trians, in  fact,  would  have  acquired,  by  the  capture  of 
this  important  city,  a  firm  footing  witiiin  the  French 
frontier,  attended  by  the  most  important  effect  upon  the 
future  issue  of  the  cs^mpaign.     But  their  operations  were 
interrupted  by  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  approach  of  considerable  forces  from  various  quarters 
to  raise  the  siege.     The  inhabitants  bore  with  heroic  firm- 
ness the  horrors  of  a  bombardment,  which  was  continued 
with  unprecedented  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and 
consumed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  ;  aiid  during 
the  siege  General  Lamartiliere   effected   his   entry  witli 
above  ten  thousand  men,  so  that  the  besieged  became 
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CHAP,     equal  to  the  besieging  force.     This  circumstance,  joined  to 
X.        the  exhaustion  of  their  ammunition,  and  the  approach  of 
a  hody  detached  by  Dumourier  to  threaten  their  opera- 
tions, induced  the  Austrians  to  abandon  their  enterprise  ; 
Oct.  7.         and  on  the  7th  October  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  troops 
withdrawn  from  the  French  territory.     The  terrors  of  the 
'  conflagration,  and  the  glorious  issue  of  the  siege,   were 
1  jom  ii       deservedly  celebrated  throughout  all  France,  and  contri- 
170, 175, 176.  buted  not  a  little  to  augment  that  energetic  spirit  which 
Ann'^Re-'    ^^"^^  animated  the  inhabitants  even  of  the  most  distant 
1793,  55, 56.  departments,  and  soon  became  so  formidable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring states.^ 

Meanwhile,  General  Biron,  who  commanded  in  Alsace 
^2        forty-five  thousand  men,  consumed  the  most  important 
Operations    period  of  the  campaign  in  tardy  preparations.    But  at 
Ridne,^am'r  length  General  Custine,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  force  of 
capture  of    seventeen  thousand  men,  posted  near  Landau,  undertook 
.lyence.      ^^  offensive  movement  against  Spires,  where   immense 
magazines  had  been  collected.    By  a  rapid  advance  he 
surrounded  a  corps  of  three  thousand  men,  who  were 
stationed  near  the  city,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender, 
an  event  which  led  to  the  immediate  capture  of  Spires, 
"Worms,  and  Frankenthal.    This  important  success,  which 
took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  main  body  of  the 
Sept.  30.       Allies  was  engaged  in  the  Argonne  forest,  might  have  had 
the  most  important  eiFect  upon  the  future  fate  of  the 
campaign,  had  Custine  immediately  obeyed  the  orders  of 
the  Convention,  and,  relinquishing  his  invasion  of  the 
Palatinate,  turned  with  his  victorious  forces  on  the  rear 
and  communications  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army. 
Oct.  21.        But  that  general  had  other  projects  in  view,  which  ulti- 
mately turned  out  not  a  little  serviceable  to  the  Republic. 
Disobeying  the  orders  of  government,  he  remained  four- 
teen days  in  apparent  inactivity  in  the  Palatinate,  but  in 
reality  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  gar- 
rison and  Jacobin  Club  in  Mayence.  In  consequence,  on  the 
I48"™5"i57  18th  October,  he  moved,  at  the  head  of  twenty-two  thou- 
158.    Th.     sand  men,  towards  that  city,  which  was  invested  on  tlie 
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Ann.  Reg.    19th  ;  and  on  the  21st,  before  a  single  battery  had  been 

1793,70,71.  raised,^  that  important  fortress,  tlie  key  to  the  western 

61.  '  provinces  of  the  empire,  surrendered  by  capitulation,  the 

garrison  of  four  thousand  men  being  allowed  to  retire,  on 
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the  condition  of  not  serving  against  the  French  for  twelve 
months.  .  Thus  did  the  Alhes  lose  the  only  fortified  post 
which  they  possessed  on  the  Rhine,  a  signal  proof  of  the 
rashness  and  presumption  with  which  they  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  France,  without  securing  in  an  adequate 
manner  their  base  of  operations  or  means  of  retreat. 

Stimulated  by  his  desire  of  plunder,  which  the  distressed 
state  of  his  army  in  fact  rendered  a  matter  of  necessity, 
Custine  made  a  useless  incursion  to  Frankfort,  which  was  The  Duke 
of  no  real  service  to  the  campaign  ;  while  the  Duke  of  ^/j^'""^' 
Brunswick,  terrified  at  the  loss  of  Mentz,  advanced  by  crosses  the 
forced  marches  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Luxembourg  oct'li 
to  Coblentz,  where  his  forces  defiled  over  the  Rhine  by  a 
flying  bridge  for  twelve  successive  days.     Immediate  dis- 
solutiun  now  threatened  the  noble  force  which  had  so 
lately  carried  terror  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  so 
nearly  crushed  the  whole  forces  of  the  Revolution.    The 
gallant  corps  of  the  emigrant  noblesse  was  immediately 
disbanded  from  want  of  any  resources  to  keep  it  together  ; 
the  Austrians,  under  Clairfait,  were  recalled  to  the  defence 
of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the  Prussians  put  into  canton- 
ments on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.     Thus  was  com- 
pleted the  dislocation  of  that  splendid  army,  which  a  few 
months  before  had  entered  France  w^ith   such   brilliant 
prospects,  and  by  whicli,  if  properly  directed,  might  have 
been  achieved  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  scourge 
of  democratic  ambition.     What  oceans  of  blood  required  ijom.  ii. 
to  be  shed,  how  many  provinces  were  laid  waste,  how  manv  leo.  i6i. 
cities  destroyed,  how  many  millions  of  brave  men  slaugh-  y^g^^Vii 
tered,  before  the  vantage-ground  could  be  regained,  before  "'•  '^5,  i?R. 
the  plains  of  Champagne  again  beheld  a  victorious  enemy,  tI^    "     ' 
or  a  righteous  retribution  was  taken  for  the  sins  of  the 
conquering  republic  \^ 

Tlie  final  retreat  of  the  Allies  left  Dumouricr  at  liberty 
to  carry  into  execution  a  project  he  had  long  meditated,         44 
that  of  invading  the  Low  Countries,  and  rescuing  those  nan  for  the 
fine  provinces  from  the  Austrian  dominion.     The  advan-  Fender"."' 
tages  of  this  design  were  evident :  to  advance  the  frontiers 
of  the  Republic  to  the  Rhine,  to  draw  from  the  conquered 
provinces  the  means  of  carrrying  on  the  war,  to  stir  up 
the  germ  of  revolution  in  Flanders,  reinforce  the  armies 
by  the  discontented  spirits  in  that  populous  country,  and 
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extinguish  the  English  influence  in  Holland,  were  objects 
worthy  of  the  conqueror  of  Brunswick.  He  received  unli- 
mited powers  from  the  government,  and  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Allies  during  their  invasion  gave  him  a 
great  superiority  of  force.  The  right  wing,  composed  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  troops  detached  from  the  Argonne 
forest,  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men  ;  between  that 
and  the  centre  was  placed  General  Harville  witli  fourteen 
thousand.  Dumourier  himself  commanded  the  main  body, 
consisting  of  forty  thousand  men,  while  the  left  wing, 
under  Labourdouaye,  was  about  thirty  thousand  strong — ■ 
in  all  a  hundred  thousand  men,  all  animated  by  the 
highest  spirits,  and  anticipating  nothing  but  triumph  and 
conquest,  from  their  recent  success  over  the  Prussian  in- 
vaders.^ 

To  oppose  this  immense  army,  the  Austrians  had  no 
adequate  force  at  command.  Their  whole  troops  in 
Flanders,  including  the  corps  which  General  Clairfait  had 
brought  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  did  not 
exceed  forty  thousand  men,  and  were  scattered,  as  was 
usually  the  case  with  them  at  this  period,  over  too  extend- 
ed a  line.  The  centre,  under  the  command  of  the  Arch- 
duke Albert,  was  stationed  in  front  of  the  important  city 
of  Mons  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  army,  dispersed  over 
a  front  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  could  render  little  assistance, 
in  case  of  need,  to  the  main  body.  This  main  body,  num- 
bering not  above  nineteen  thousand  men,  was  intrenched  on 
a  strong  position  near  the  village  of  Jemappes.  The  field  of 
battle  had  been  long  before  chosen  by  the  Imperialists,  and 
extended  through  the  villages  of  Anismes  and  Jemappcs, 
to  the  heights  of  Berthaimont  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
village  of  Sifly  on  the  other,  over  a  succession  of  eminences 
which  commanded  all  the  adjacent  plain.  Fourteen 
redoubts,  strengthened  by  all  the  resources  of  art,  and 
armed  by  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  seemed 
almost  to  compensate  to  the  Austrians  fur  their  great 
inferiority  of  number.  The  French  artillery,  however, 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  opponents,  and  their 
forces  greatly  superior,  amounting  to  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  men  ;  and  though  many  of  these  troops  were 
inexperienced,  recent  triumphs  had  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  elevated  their  courage.  2    In  this  action,  the  new 
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system  of  tactics  was  tried  with  signal  success,  viz.  that  of     chap. 
accumulating  masses  upon  one  point,  and  in  this  manner         x. 

forcing  some  weak  part  of  the  position,  and  compelling    — I 

the  whole  to  be  abandoned.  °         '^^' 

On  the  6th  November,  the  battle  commenced  at  daybreak. 
The  French  troops,  who  had  been  under  arms  or  in  bivouac        ^^ 
for  three  successive  days,  received  the  order  to  advance  Battle  of 
with  shouts  of  joy,  moved  forward  with  rapidity,  and  Nor^-^'*^' 
lost  few  men  in  traversing  the  plain  which  separated  them 
from  the  enemy.    The  attack  was  commenced  by  General 
Bournonville  on  the  village  of  Ausmes.    A  severe  fire  of 
artillery  for  some  hours  arrested  his  eiForts  ;  but  at  length 
the  flank  of  the  hamlet  of  Jemappes  was  turned,  and  the 
redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  Austrian  position  were  carried 
by  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  French  columns.     Du- 
mourier  seized  this  moment  to  make  his  centre  advance 
against  tlie  front  of  Jemappes  ;  the  column  moved  for- 
ward rapidly  and  with  little  loss  ;  but,  on  approaching 
the  village,  they  were  attacked  in  flank  by  some  squadrons 
of  horse,  which  pierced  the  mass,  and  drove  back  a  portion 
of  the  French  cavalry  which  supported  it.     The  moment 
was  in  the  highest  degree  critical ;  for,  at  the  same  instant. 
the  leading  battalions,  checked  by  a  tremendous  fire  of 
grape-shot,  were  beginning  to  waver  at  the  foot  of  the 
redoubts.     In  this  extremity,  the  heroism  of  a  brave  valet 
of  Dumourier's,  named  Baptiste,  who  rallied  the  broken 
troops,  arrested  the  victorious  squadrons  of  the  Austrians, 
while   the  intrepidity  and  conduct  of  a  young  general 
restored  the  front  of  the  line.      Quickly  forming   the 
broken  regiments  into  one  column,  which  he  called  the  i  xiam  m 
column  of  Jemappes,  he  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  '69, 173. 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  redoubts  with  so  much  vigour,  Inu'Re.-''*' 
that  the  village  was  carried,  and  the  Austrians  were  at  '"9^-.  62.'" 
length  driven  from  their  intrenchmonts  in  the  centre  of  245. '"' ""' 
the  field.     This  young  officer  was  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.^ 

"While  the  battle  was  contested  with  so  much  obsti- 
nacy in  tlie  centre,  Duraouricr  had  equal  cause  for  anxiety 
on  the  right.    Bournonville,  though  at  first  successful  on  victory  of 
tliat  side,  had  paused  when  he  beheld  the  confusion  of  the  t'leFreuch. 
central  division  ;  and  his  movements  vacillated  between 
a  desire  to  maintain  the  ground  he  had  won,  and  anxiety 
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CHAP,     to  draw  back  his  forces  to  support  th,e  column  which 
^-        seemed  in  such  confusion  in  the  plain.    This  vacillation 
j-go       was  soon  perceived  by  the  enemy  ;  the  fire  of  the  French 
artillery  could  hardly  equal  that  of  five  redoubts  which 
played  upon  their  ranks,  and  a  large  body  of  Imperial 
cavalry  was  in  front,  ready  to  charge  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  disorder.     Dumuurier  hastened  to  the  spot,  rode 
along  the  front  of  two  brigades  of  his  old  soldiers  from 
the  camp  at  Maulde,  who  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  Vive 
Dumourier  !  and  succeeded  in  rallpng  the  squadrons  of 
horse,  who  were  beginning  to  fall  into  confusion.     The 
Imperial  cavalry  charged  immediately  after,  but,  being 
received  by  a  volley  within  pistol-shot  from  the  infantry, 
turned  about  in  confusion ;    and  the   French  dragoons 
being  immediately  detached  in  pursuit,  the  Imperialist 
horse  were  irretrievably  routed,  and  fled  in  confusion  to 
Mons.     Animated  by  this  success,  Dilmourier  made  the 
ictorious  brigades  chant  the  Marseillais  Hymn,  and,  tak- 
ing advantage   of  their  enthusiasm,  rushed  forward  at 
their  head,  and  entered  the  redoubts  by  the  gorge.     Being 
iDurn.  ui.    ^w\\  uneasy  about  his  centre,  however,  he  set  off,  at  the 
Toui.  iii.  49.  head  of  six  squadrons  of  cavalry,  to  reinforce  the  Due  de 
246  "Anrf'  Chartres  ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  above  a  few  hundred 
Reg.  1793,    paces,  when  he  met  his  aide-de-camp,  the  young  Due  de 
Kar^d  ii  45  Moutpcnsier,  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  battle 
47.  Avas  there  already  won,  and  that  the  Austrians  were 

retiring  at  all  points  to  Mons.^ 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Jemappes ;  the  first 
45        pitched  battle  which  had  been  gained  by  the  Republican 
Results  of    armies,  and  on  that  account  both  celebrated  at  the  time, 
Tardv"  J-     ^^^^  important  in  its  consequences,  beyond  the  real  merits 
ranee  of       of  the  contcst.     The    Austrian    loss    amounted   to  five 
Conquest  oi"  thousand  men  ;  they  withdrew  all  their  artillery,  except 
Flanders,      fourteen  pieces,  and  retired  in  good  oi'der  to  Mons.     The 
French  lost  above  six  thousand  men  ;  but  the  consequences 
of  the  victory  on  the  spirits  and  moral  strength  of  the 
two  parties  were  incalculable,  and  in  fact  led  to  the  im- 
mediate conquest  of  the  whole  Netherlands.     These  great 
results,  however,  were  rather  owing  to  the  terrors  of  the 
Imperialists,  than  to  tlie  vigorous  measures  of  the  French 
general.     On  the  7th,  he  entered  Mons,  which  opened  its 
gates  without  resistance,  and  remained  there  in  perfect 
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inactivity  for  five  days.    Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  autho-     chap. 
rities  took  to  flight  in  tlie  rear,  and  abandoning  Brussels,         x. 
sought  refuge  in  Ruremonde.     The  French,  in  the  course 
of  their  advance,  were  every  where  received  with  enthu-  -^ 
siasm ;    Ath,   Tournay,    Neuport,    Ostend,    and    Bruges,  12. 
opened  their  gates  ;  and,  after  a  slight  skirmish  with  the 
rearguard,  Brussels  itself  was  occupied  by  their  victorious  itoui.  iii. 
troops.     On  the  right.  General  Valence  captured  Charleroi,  j^'  ^-:.      . 
and  advanced  to  Namur ;  while  on  the  left,  Labourdonuaye,  239, 21:!." 
after  much  hesitation,  moved  forward  to  Ghent  and  Ant-  f-g"'  f^^^ 
werp.      Before  the  end  of  November,  the  Imperialists  Th.  m.  246. 
retained  nothing  of  their  possessions  in  the  Low  Countries 
but  the  citadels  of  that  important  city  and  Namur.  ^ 

The  magnitude  of  these  successes  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Republican  party  at  Paris.    On  the  very  day  of  the 
cannonade  at  Valmy,  the  Republic  had  been  proclaimed,  Jealousy  of 
and  royalty  abolished  over  France.     The  rapid  conquests  ^"pari"'^^'''^ 
of  the  triumphant  general  awakened  the  alarms  of  the 
Republican  despots ;  another  Caesar,  a  second  Cromwell  was  "  ^i^""^*. 
denounced  ;  Marat,  m  his  sangumary  journal,  and  Robes-  Peupie, 
pierre,  from  the  tribune,  proclaimed  him  as  threatening  p^Jj^^''"'* 
the  liberty  of  the  people.    If  the  event  in  some  degree  TouI.  ui.  52, 
justified  their  predictions,  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  255.  Tb°iii"' 
occasioned  it,  by  showing  him  what  fate  he  had  to  expect,  263. 
if  the  chance  of  war,  by  exposing  him  to  any  considerable 
reverse,  should  place  his  head  in  their  hands.  ^ 

While  these  jealousies  were  forming  at  the  seat  of  power, 
the  career  of  conquest  brought  Dumourier  to  the  Scheldt,        50. 
where  events  productive  of  the  most  important  conse-  French  ad. 
quences  took  place.     The  Executive  Council,  by  a  decree,  Scheldt. 
on  November  16,  commanded  him  to  open  that  river  to  ^n^°* 
the  Flemish  vessels,  in  open  defiance  of  the  existing  treaty  .ind  opening 
with  Holland,  an  event  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  °^''^^'"^"- 
rupture  with  the  maritime  powers.     He,  in  consequence, 
directed  a  considerable  body  of  forces  to  that  quarter; 
and  Labourdonnaye,  after  having  made  himself  master  of 
Malines,  and  a  large  depot  of  military  stores  which  were 
placed  in  that  city,  advanced  towards  Antwerp.     He  was 
there  superseded  by  Dumourier,  in  consequence  of  suspi- 
cions of  his  fidelity  to  the  Republican  government,  and 
the  command  given  to  Miranda,  an  officer  of  zeal  and 
talent,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  for  his  attempts 
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CHAP,  to  restore  the  independence  of  South  America.  On  Novem- 
X.  ber  30,  the  citadel  of  that  important  city  capitulated  to 
the  new  commander,  and  the  French  became  undisputed 
masters  of  the  Scheldt.  The  Republican  general  lost  no 
time  in  carrying  into  effect  the  favourite  French  project 
of  opening  that  great  artery  of  Flemish  prosperity.  He 
immediately  wrote  to  Miranda  : — "  Lose  not  a  moment  in 
dispatching  a  flat-bottomed  boat  down  the  Scheldt,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  navigation  is  really  impeded,  or  if 
it  is  merely  a  report  spread  by  the  Dutch.  Do  every 
thing  in  your  power  to  open  the  stream  to  commercial 
enterprise,  that  the  Flemings,  contrasting  the  generosity 
of  the  Republic  with  the  avarice  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, who  sold  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  the 
Dutch  for  7,000,000  florins,  may  be  induced  to  adopt  the 
genuine  principles  of  freedom."  Miranda  lost  no  time  in 
taking  measures  for  carrying  this  design  into  execution  ; 
and  in  a  few  days,  the  flotilla,  moored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  ascended  to  Antwerp  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 

1  Ann.  Reg.  .,,.,,  ,        ,     ,     ,  ,     •        , ,  • 

1793,64,61).  inhabitants,  who   beheld  m  this  auspicious    event   the 
■248°  Th'^'  "^^^^^  ^^  ^  brighter  era  of  commercial  enterprise  than 
ii.  296.         had  ever  opened  upon  their  city  since  the  rise  of  the 
Dutch  republic.  1 

While  the  left  wing  of  the  army  Avas  prosecuting  these 
successes,  the  centre,  under  Dumourier  himself,  was  also 
Liege  and     following  the  Career  of  conquest.     A  strong  rearguard  of 
Tk^'^ii        *^^  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  posted  near  Roucoux, 
Dumourier  was  attacked  on  the  26th,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
rJec*^"""'     inent,  the  Imperialists  retired,  and  the  next  morning 
Liege  opened  its  gates  to  the  victors.    The  revolutionary 
party   immediately  proceeded  to  measures  of   extreme 
violence  in  that  city  ;  a  Jacobin  club  was  formed,  which 
speedily  rivalled  in  energy  and  atrocity  the  jmrent  insti- 
tution in  Paris :  while  the  democratic  party  divided  into 
opposite  factions,   on  the  formation  of  an  independent 
republic,  or  a  junction  witli  France.    Danton  and  Lacroix, 
the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  strongly  supported 
the  latter  party,  who  speedily  broke  out  into  every  species 
of  violence.     At  the  same  time,  the  right  wing,  under 
Valence,  pressed  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Namur.     The 
Austrians,  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
to  annoy  the  Republicans,  were  first  dislodged,  and  the 
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trenches  being  shortly  after  opened,  the  fort  of  Vilette,  a     chap. 
strong  work  which  impeded  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,         x. 
was  carried  by  assault  on  the  30th  November.    The  citadel,  „ 

in  consequence,  surrendered  a  few  days  after,  and  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  above  two  thousand  men,  were  i  Ann.  Reg. 
made  prisoners  of  war.     About  tlie  same  time,  Miranda  ^i'^'''..?'''  ^J,- 
dispossessed  the  Imperialists  from  Ruremonde,  and  took  jom.  ii.  •!4y] 
possession  of  that  city ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  Dumourier,  J-o^g.vj'' 
after  dislodging  them  from  their  position,  covering  Aix-la-  i>ec.  6. 
Chapelle,  made  himself  master  also  of  that  important  city, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Charlemagne.^ 

Dumourier  now  projected  an  irruption  into  the  Dutch 
territory,  and  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  one  of  the  principal        go 
frontier  fortresses  belonging  to  that  republic.     But  the  Dumourier 
Executive  Council,  justly  apprehensive  of  engaging  at  arnw  Into 
once  in  a  war  with  the  United   Provinces,  and  Great  winter 
Britain,  which  was  bound  by  treaty  to  support  them,  '^"''^  *'^^" 
commanded  him  to  desist  from  the  enterprise ;  and  his 
force  being  now  much  weakened  by  sickness,  want,  fatigue, 
and  the  desertion  of  above  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  left 
their  colours  during  the  military  license  Avhich  followed 
the  conquest  of  Belgium,  and  the  loss  of  six  thousand 
horses  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  he  resolved  to  put 
his  troops  into  winter  quarters.     His  army,  accordingly, 
was  put  into  cantonments,  in  a  line  from  Namur,  bv  Aix-  -Jom.  ii. 

11  'J  250   *^58  '^59 

la-Chapelle,  to  Ruremonde.    The  government  urged  him  o^o'.  *  x'h'    ' 
to  continue  his  oifensive  operations,  and  to  drive  the'"-^^"-^^ 
Imperialists  beyond  the  Rhine;  but  the  exhausted  state  irgn,  eg. 
of  his  soldiers  rendered  any  further  movements  im[)racti-  o?,^"!;.,'.^^" 
cable ;  and,  yielding  to  his  urgent  representations,  they  at  Dec.'i2." 
length  consented  to  their  enjoying  some  weeks  of  repose. ^ 
Flanders  was  not  long  of  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of 
republican  conquest.     On  the   19th  November  the  Con- 
vention, inflamed  by  the  victory  of  Jemappes,  publisiied  Decreoof 
the  famous  Resolution,  in  which  they  declared,  "  that  thcv  !!""  Conyen- 
would  gi'ant  fraternity  and  succour  to  every  people  wlio  au  govern- 
were  disposed  to  recover   tlieir  liberty  ;    and  that  they  S'ov!^i9. 
charged  their  generals  to  give  aid  to  all  such  people,  and  to 
defend  all  citizens  who  had  been,  or  might  be,  disquieted 
in  the  cause  of  freedom."     This  decree,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration   of  war  against  every  established 
government,  was  ordered  to  be  translated,  and  published 
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ill  all  languages.  And  it  was  followed  up,  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  by  another  decree,  calculated  in  an  especial  manner 
to  injure  the  subjects  of  the  conquered  provinces.  By 
this  celebrated  manifesto,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Re- 
public proclaimed,  in  all  the  countries  which  it  conquered, 
"  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  suppression  of  all  the 
constituted  authorities,  of  tithes,  and  all  subsisting  taxes 
and  imposts,  of  all  feudal  and  territorial  rights,  of  all  the 
privileges  of  nobility,  and  exclusive  privileges  of  every 
description.  It  announced  to  all  their  subjects  liberty, 
fraternity,  and  equality  ;  invited  tliem  to  form  themselves 
forthwith  into  primary  assemblies,  to  elect  an  administra- 
tion and  provisional  government,  and  declared  that  it 
would  treat  as  enemies  all  persons  who,  refusing  these 
benefits,  or  renouncing  them,  should  show  any  disposition 
to  preserve,  recall,  or  treat  with  their  prince,  or  any  of  the 
privileged  castes."^  * 

This  last  decree  excited  as  violent  indignation  in  Belgium 
as  the  first  had  awakened  alarm  through  all  Europe.  The 
Flemings  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  abandon  their 
ancient  chiefs  ;  and  the  feudal  feelings,  and  religious  im- 
pressions, which  existed  in  great  force  in  that  country, 
were  revolted  at  the  sudden  severing  of  all  the  ties  which 
liad  hitherto  been  held  most  sacred.  The  dearest  interests, 
the  strongest  attachments  of  nature  were  violated,  when 
the  whole  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  land  was  uprooted, 
and  a  foundation  laid  for  the  formation  of  a  new  set  of 
governors,  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  property  of  every  kind,  institutions  of  whatever 
duration,  were  threatened  by  so  violent  a  shock  to  the  fabric 
of  society.  Religion  itself  seemed  to  be  menaced  with 
destruction  when  tithes  were  extinguished,  all  ecclesiastical 
communities  destroyed,  and  their  property  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  these  new  democratic  assemblies.  These  feel- 
ings, natural  on  so  extreme  a  change  in  any  country,  were 
in  a  peculiar  manner  roused  in  Flanders,  in  consequence 
of  the  powerful  influence  of  the  clergy  over  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  vast  number  of  established  interests  and  great 
properties  which  were  threatened  by  the  sweeping  changes 
of  the  French  Convention  ;2  nor  was  the  exasperation 
diminished  by  the  speeches  of  the  orators  who  introduced 

•  Vide,  Ante,  c.  ix.  §  117,  for  the  text  of  these  decrees. 
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the  measure  ;  Cambon,  who  moved  tlie  resolution,  having     chap. 
spoken  of  the  Low  Countries  as  a  conquered  province  ;         x. 
and  Brissot,  who   seconded  it,  warned  the  Belgians    to 
adopt  it,  under  pain  of  being  "  put  to  the  ban  of  French 
philosophy." 

Immediately  after  issuing  the  decree,  Flanders  was 
inundated  by  a  host  of  revolutionary  agents,  who,  with  55 
liberty,  patriotism,  and  protection  in  their  mouths,  had  Dreadful  op- 
nothing  but  violence,  confiscation,  and  bloodshed  iu  their  the  French 
measures.  Forced  requisitions  of  men,  horses,  and  provi-  Revoiution- 
sions, enormous  contributions  levied  by  military  execution,  ders. 
compulsory  payment  in  the  depreciated  assignats  of 
France,  general  spoliation  of  the  churches,  were  among 
the  first  results  of  the  democratic  government.  They  gave 
Europe  a  specimen  of  the  blessings  of  Republican  govern- 
ment. The  legions  of  fiscal  agents  and  tax-gatherers  who 
overspread  the  land,  appeared  actuated  by  no  other  motive 
but  to  wring  the  uttermost  farthing  out  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  and  make  their  own  fortunes  out  of  a  transient 
possession  of  the  conquered  districts.  At  their  head  were 
Danton,  Lacroix,  and  Carrier,  republicans  of  the  sternest 
cast  and  the  niost  rapacious  dispositions,  who  infused  their 
own  infernal  energy  into  all  the  inferior  agents,  and  gave 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders  a  foretaste  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Five-and-thirty  commissioners,  really  chosen  by 
the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris,  though  nominally  by  the  Con- 
vention, supported  these  three  master-spirits  in  the  work 
of  spoliation.  They  were  sent  to  Flanders  nominally  to 
organise  the  march  of  freedom — really  to  plunder  the 
whole  aristocratic  party.  Immediately  on  their  arrival, 
they  divided  tliat  unhappy  country  into  districts,  and 
each  in  his  domain  proceeded  to  the  work  of  appropriation. 
The  peasants  were  driven  by  strokes  of  the  t-abre,  and  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  the  primary  assemblies  which 
had  been  designated  by  the  Convention  ;  whiletlie  churches, 
mona-steries,  and  chateaux  were  plundered,  the  moveables 
of  every  description  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  over 
to  the  French  commissioners.  The  estates  of  the  clergy 
were  every  where  put  under  sequestration,  while  valuable 
property  of  every  description,  belonging  to  lay  propric-  l^""^J^l^ 
tors,  was  seized  and  sold  ■}  and  tlie  unhappy  owners,  under  u.  26j. 
the  odious  title  of  Aristocrats,  were  too  often  sent  off,  with 
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CHAP,     their  wives  and  children,  to  the  fortresses  of  France,  there 
X.        to  remain  as  hostages  for  further  requisitions. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  awakened  by  these  terrible 

calamities  from  the  dream  of  liberty,  speedily  became  as 

strong 're-    ardent  for  the  restoration  of  their  former  government,  as 

action  m      thev  had  ever  been  for  its  overthrow.    The  provinces  of 

consequence         •  .  '■ 

ill  Flanders.  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which'  had  made  such  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Joseph  II.,  having  tasted  the  conse- 
quences of  Republican  conquest,  were  not  less  strenuous  in 
their  endeavours  to  rescue  themselves  from  their  liberators. 
Themost  violent  indignation  every  wherebrokeforth  against 
the  French  government,  and  among  none  more  veliemently 
than  those  who  had  hailed  their  approach  as  deliverers. 
A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Emperor,  imploring  him  to 
come  to  their  deliverance,  promising  the  aid  of  thirty  thou- 
j  j^j^  jj  sand  men,  and  large  advances  of  money,  if  assistance  were 
■2t;3.  afforded  them.^     Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  Republican 

conquest  in  Europe  ;  but  they  were  not  the  last.  The 
words  of  freedom  are  seductive  to  all  ;  its  evils  are  known 
only  to  the  actual  sufferers.  Europe  required  to  suffer 
universally  under  tlie  evils  under  which  Flanders  groaned, 
before  the  ruinous  delusion  which  had  led  to  its  subjugation 
was  dispelled. 

AVhile  these  great  changes  were  passing  in  the  North, 
r»         events  of  minor  importance,  but  still  productive  of  im- 
\v.n.r  de-       portant  consequences,    occurred  on    the    Southern    and 
a-'hitt        Eastern  frontier.     The  mountains  of   Savoy  were  the 
Piedmont,    theatre  of  less  sanguinary  struggles  between  the  Repub- 
Sept.  15.      l\^,.^^l^  troops  and  the  Italian  soldiers.     The  evident  peril  of 
the  Piedmontese  dominions,  from  their  close  proximity  to 
the  great  centre  of  revolutionary  action,  had  led,  early  in 
1792,  to  measures  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Sar- 
dinian government ;  and  all  the  states  of  Italy,  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  democratic  principles,  had  made 
advances  towards  a  league  for  mutual  supjDort.    The  excite- 
ment in  Piedmont  was  so  strong,  and  the  contagion  of 
liberal  principles  so  violent,  that  nothing  but  war,  it  soon 
became  evident,  could  save  the   kingdom  from   revolt. 
Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  September  1792,  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  Imperialists  through  the  Tyrol,  into 
the  Milanese  states.     The  French  dispatched  an  embassy 
to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  Piedmontese  government, 
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promising  in  that  case  to  guarantee  its  dominions,  repress     chap. 
the  turbulence  of  its  subjects,  and  cede  to  that  power        ^■ 
all  the  conquests  made  by  their  joint  forces  to  the  south       j^gg. 
of   the   Alps.     But  the  peril  of  any  conjunction  with 
the   Republican  troops  to  any  established  government, 
w^as  so  evident,  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  rejected  the 
proposals.     The  French  envoy,  in  consequence,  was  not 
permitted  to  proceed  farther  than  Alexandria  ;  and  the 
Convention,    immediately    on    receiving  intelligence   of 
this  decisive  step,  declared  war  against  the  Piedmontese  Sept.  15. 
monarch,  and  orders  were  dispatched  to  General  Monies-  7,^3"*' '' 
quieu  to  assail  Savoy,  where  the  Jacobin  emissaries  had  Jom.  u.  I80. 
already  sown   the  seeds   of   disaffection  to  the  Italian 
dynasty.^ 

On  the  21st  of  September,  the  Republicans  unexpect- 
edly entered  that  mountain  territory,  and  after  a  feeble        53 
resistance,  took  possession  of  Chambery  and  Montmelian,  French 
and  shortly  after  overran  the  whole  valleys  of  the  Alps,  as  sept.  21. 
far  as  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.  The  Sardinian  forces,  though 
nearly  ten  thousand  strong,  were  so  dispersed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  unite  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  oppose 
any  resistance  to  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Republicans ; 
another  proof,  in  addition  to  the  many  on  record,  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  defending  a  range  of  mountains 
against  a  superior  and  enterprising  enemy.    Shortly  after, 
operations  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale  were  under- 
taken against  the  country  of  Nice.     On  the  1st  of  October,  Oct.  1. 
General  Ansehue  crossed  the  Yar  at  the  head  of  nine 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  French  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  cast  anchor 
within  half  caTinon-shot  of  the  walls  of  Nice.     Unable  to 
oppose  such  superior  forces.  General  Courten,  who  had  not 
two  thousand  men  at  his  command,  and  was  menaced  by 
an  insurgent  population  within  the  town,  precipitately 
retreated  towards  Saorgio  and  the  Col  di  Tonde,  leaving 
the  whole  coast  and  valleys,  to  the  foot  of  the  great  chain  „  ^^^  .. 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  190,  i9s.' 
Montalban  and  Villa  Franca,  the  first  of  which  had  so  fyg"'^""" 
gloriously  resisted  the  Prince  of  Conti  in  1744,  surren-  Bot.  i.  95. 
dered  at  the  first  summons,  and  Saorgio    became  the 
frontier  post  of  the  Piedmontese  possessions.^ 

The  Republicans  made  a  cruel  use  of  their  victory.    The 
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CHAP,  inhabitants  of  Nice  and  the  neighbouring  country  were 
X.  rewarded  for  the  friendly  reception  they  had  given  them, 
by  plunder,  massacre,  and  outrages  of  every  description. 
The  mountaineers  in  the  remotest  valleys  were  hunted 
Their  rapid  out,  their  cattle  seized,  their  houses  burned,  and  their 
conquests     women    violated,  bv   those  whom  they  had  hailed   as 

dOQ  cruel  /        •/  • 

devastation,  deliverers.  A  proclamation,  issued  by  General  Anselme 
against  these  excesses,  met  with  no  sort  of  attention  ;  and 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Convention  to  inquire 
into  the  disorders,  were  unable  to  make  any  effectual 
Oct.  10.  reparation.  Shortly  after,  an  expedition  was  undertaken 
against  the  little  fortress  of  Oneglia  by  the  combined 
land  and  sea  forces  ;  and  the  inhabitants  having  fired  on 
a  boat  which  approached  the  batteries  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  killed  the  officer  who  bore  it,  a  sanguinary  retribution 
for  this  violation  of  the  usages  of  war  was  taken  by  the 
total  destruction  of  the  town.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks,  were  the  countries  of  Nice  and  Savoy  torn  from 
the  Sardinian  crown,  though  defended  by  considerable 
armies,  intersected  with  rugged  and  impassable  moun- 
tains, and  studded  with  fortresses  once  deemed  impreg- 
nable. The  sudden  prostration  of  all  these  means  of 
defence  before  the  first  attack  of  the  Republicans,  gave 
rise  to  the  most  painful  reflections.  It  demonstrated  the 
ineflacient  state  of  the  Piedmontese  troops,  once  so  cele- 
brated, and  gave  a  sad  presage  of  the  probable  result  of  an 
attack  on  Italy,  when  its  best  defenders  had  given  such 
disgraceful  proofs  of  pusillanimity.  Nor  was  the  general 
I  Botta,  i.  consternation  diminished  by  the  appearance  of  the  exiles 
Join.  ii.  200,  from  France,  who  soon  after  arrived  in  the  most  lament- 
205.  Ann.'  ^ble  Condition  at  Geneva  and  Turin  ;  a  melancholy 
n^'  ^  '  example  of  a  sudden  transition  from  the  highest  rank  and 
prosperity,  to  the  most  abject  state  of  misery.^ 

Having  thus  carried  the  Republican  arms  to  the  foot  of 

the  great  central  ridge  which  separates  France  from  Italy, 

French        the  Convention  proceeded  to  extend  their  conquests  to  the 

invade         republics  of  Switzerland.    The  Cantons  of  that  confederacy 

iandfand      Were  much  divided  in  opinion,  some  having  resented  with 

Geneva        vehemence  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guard  on   10th 

August,  and  others  being  tinged  by  democratic  principles, 

and  ready  to  receive  the  republican  soldiers  as  deliverers 

from  the  predominant  power  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Pays 
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de  Valid,  in  particular,  was  in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  chap. 
that  some  severe  examples  had  been  found  necessary  by  x. 
the  government  of  Berne,  to  which  it  was  subject,  to 
maintain  their  authority.  Paralysed  by  these  intestine 
divisions,  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  had  resolved  to  main- 
tain an  armed  neutrality ;  but  the  grasping  view^s  of  the 
Republican  conquerors  deprived  them  of  such  an  advan- 
tage, and  brought  them  at  last  into  the  general  field  of 
European  warfare.  Clavi&res,  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  France,  and  a  Genevese  by  birth,  espoused  warmly  the 
part  of  the  nialecontents  in  his  native  city.  He  was  eager 
to  turn  his  newly  acquired  power  to  the  ruin  of  the  faction 
with  which  he  had  long  contended  in  that  diminutive 
republic.  He  directed  Servan,  the  minister  at  war,  to 
write  to  General  Montesquieu,  "  that  it  would  be  well  to 
break  the  fetters  which  despotism  had  forged  to  bind  the 
Genevese,  if  they  were  inclined  to  publish  the  Rights  of 
Man."  That  general  was  extremely  unwilling  to  com- 
mence this  new  aggression,  not  only  because  the  Diet  had 
given  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  resolution  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  but  because  the  Canton  of 
Berne  had  assembled  a  force  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men 
to  enforce  its  observation  ;  and  it  was  foreseen  that  an 
attack  on  Geneva  would  be  held  as  a  declaration  of  war  ^ 
against  the  whole  confederacy.  Undeterred  by  these  pru-  i793"74,  if.' 
dential  considerations,  the  French  government  commanded  J^™-  ^L,?"*'' 
Montesquieu  immediately  to  advance,  while  on  their  side  iii.  190,  191. 
the  Swiss  sent  eighteen  hundred  men  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  the  city.i 

When  the  Republicans  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ' 

Geneva,  they  found  the  gates  closed,  the  succours  arrived  ;        g, 
and  received  a  notification  from  the  senate  of  Berne  that  They  fuiiin 
they  would  defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.     The  Geli"  v.i?but 
defenceless  state  of  the  frontier  towns  in  the  Jura,  between  revolution- 
France  and  Switzerland,  rendered  it  highly  imprudent  to  which  isViZ' 
ensaffe  in  an  immediate  contest  with  these  warlike  moun-  f orpmated 

.  .^       ,  .  ,  1  ■    i  •  -1  /.         "It"  France. 

tameers.  In  these  circumstances  negotiation  seemed  prefer-  oct.  22. 
able  to  open  violence,  and  after  a  short  time  the  French  Nov.  2. 
retired  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  and  General 
Montesquieu  ventured  openly  to  disobey  the  rash  com- 
mands of  the  Convention,  who  had  ordered  him  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  that  city.    Two  successive  conventions 
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were  agreed  to,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Swiss  withdrew  their 
forces  from  the  town,  and  the  French  theirs  from  its  vici- 
nity. Geneva  was  rescued  for  the  moment  from  the  peril 
of  Republican  invasion,  and  Montesquieu  had  the  glory  of 
saving  his  country  from  the  consequences  of  the  rash  and 
unjustifiable  aggression  which  they  had  commenced.  But 
in  other  quarters  the  French  revolutionary  power  was 
finally  established  in  Savoy.  A  Jacobin  club  of  twelve 
hundred  members  was  formed  at  Chambery,  with  aflnliated 
societies  through  all  Savoy,  which  soon  spread  the  fever 
of  democracy  through  the  whole  Maritime  Alps,  and 
threatened  the  institutions  of  Piedmont  with  total  over- 
throw, A  National  Convention,  established  at  Chambery 
on  21st  October,  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  royalty,  tithes, 
and  the  privileged  orders ;  and  deputations  from  all  the 
clubs  in  Savoy  were  sent  to  Paris,  and  received  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  manner  by  the  French  legislature.  At  length, 
on  27th  November,-  the  whole  of  Savoy  was  incorporated 
with  France,  under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Mont 
Blanc ;  and  shortly  after,  the  district  of  Nice  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  encroaching  Republic,  under  the  title  of  the 
Department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  state  of  Monaco 
also  added  to  its  extensive  dominions.^ 

Amidst  these  general  triumphs  of  the  Republican  cause, 
fortune  deserted  their  standards  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  The 
French  forces  in  that  quarter,  which  amounted,  including 
the  armies  of  Kellerman,  Custine,  and  Biron,  to  sixty 
thousand  men,  might  have  struck  an  important  blow 
against  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  now  severely  weak- 
ened by  the  departure  of  the  Austrians  under  Clairfait  for 
the  defence  of  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  movenients  of 
these  generals,  not  sufl[iciently  combined  with  each  other, 
led  to  nothing  but  disaster.  The  plan  adopted  was  for 
Bournonville,  who  had  succeeded  Kellerman,  to  take  pos- 
session of  Treves  and  move  upon  Coblentz,  where  he  was 
to  eifect  a  junction  with  Custine,  and,  with  their  united 
forces,  press  upon  the  Allies,  already  threatened  by  the 
army  of  Flanders,  and  compel  them  to  recross  the  Rhine. 
This  plan  was  ably  conceived  :  but  its  execution  entirely 
failed,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  cordial 
co-operation  among  the  generals  who  conducted  it.  General 
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Laroboliere,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  advanced  guard     chap. 
of  Bournon  ville's  army,  amounting  to  three  thousand  men,         x. 
destined  to  j},ttack  the  city  of  Treves,  was  recalled  when       j_g., 
his  journey  M-as  half  completed,  by  the  apprehensions  ofNov.  15. 
his  commander-in-chief ;  while  Custine,  whose  force,  by 
the  deduction  of  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  had  been  reduced 
to  fifteen  thousand  men,  seemed  more  intent  upon  pillag- 
ing the  palaces  which  fell  in  his  way,  and  establishing 
Jacobin  clubs  in  Frankfort  and  Mayence,  than  on  prose- 
cuting the  military  movements  of  the  campaign.     Mean- 
while, the  Prussians,  observing  the  inactivity  of  the  army 
of  Kellerman,  secretly  drew  their  forces  round  Custiue's 
corps,  in  the  hope  that,  unsupported  as  it  was,  and  far  in 
advance,  it  might  be  compelled  to  surrender  before  any  effec- 
tual succour  should  be  detached  to  its  support.   The  design, 
owing  to  the  supineness  of  the  commander  of  the  French 
forces,  had  very  nearly  succeeded.     For  long,  Custine  dis- 
regarded the  Prussian  corps  which  were  gradually  drawn 
round  him,  and  was  only  awakened  from  his  dream  of  Not.  9. 
security  upon  finding  his  sole  remaining  line  of  retreat  i  jom.  ii. 
threatened  by  the  enemy.      He  then  detached  General  p^'  ^^,^> 
Houchard  with  three  thousand  men,  who  had  an  unsuc-  st  c.vr, 
cessful  action  with  the  Prussians  near  Limburg ;  but  shortly  ^o^/'jii 
after,  the  arrival  of  twelve  thousand  men  from  the  army  los,  io8. 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  extricated  him  from  his  danger,  and  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  resume  offensive  operations.^ 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  Prussia,  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  noble  force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  now  in  some 
measure  recovered  from  their  disasters,  resolved  to  antici-  FienoU 
pate  the  enemy,  and  drive  them  from  the  right  bank  of  R,",°p^  *^® 
the  Rhine,  in  order  to  give  his  troops  secure  cantonments  Dec.  2. 
for  the  winter.     With  this  view  he  put  his  army  in  motion, 
and,  directing  the  bulk  of  his  forces  against  Custine's  right 
flank,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  an  intrenched  camp  behind 
the  Nidda,  leaving  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men  in 
Frankfort  in  a  most  precarious  situation.    The  King  imme-  ^ 
diately  attempted  a  coup-de-main  against  that  city,  which  282,  292"' 
completely  succeeded  ;  the  whole  garrison,  with  the  excep-  ^"."'-^i'- 
tion  of  two  hundred  men,  being  either  killed  or  made  st  c.vr, " 
prisoners.^      Custine,  upon  this  disaster,  after  making  a  ^'' ^,-'.!®- 
feeble  attempt  to  defend  the  course  of  the  Nidda,  repassed  77, 98. 
the  Rhine,  and  cantoned  his  troops  between  Bingen  and 
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Frankentlial,  leaving  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men  to 
defend  tlie  important  fortress  of  Mayence.  On  their  side, 
the  Allies  also  put  their  troops  into  winter  quarters,  of 
which  they  stood  much  in  need,  the  line  of  their  canton- 
ments extending  through  Frankfort  and  Darmstadt,  with 
an  advanced  guard  to  observe  that  frontier  city. 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1792,  a  period  fraught 
with  the  most  valuable  instruction  to  the  statesman 
and  the  soldier.  Already  the  desperate  and  energetic 
character  of  the  war  was  made  manifest.  The  contagion 
of  republican  principles  had  gained  for  France  many 
conquests  ;  but  the  severity  of  republican  rule  had  rendered 
the  delusion,  in  the  countries  which  they  had  overrun, 
as  shortlived  as  it  was  fallacious.  In  many  places 
their  armies  had  been  welcomed,  upon  their  arrival,  as 
deliverers  ;  in  none  had  they  been  regretted,  on  their 
departure,  as  friends.  The  campaign,  which  opened  un- 
der such  untoward  auspices,  had  been  marked  by  the 
most  splendid  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  their  conquests  had  exceeded 
their  strength,  and  it  was  remarked  that  at  its  close 
their  affairs  were  declining  in  every  quarter.^  In  the 
north,  the  army  of  Dumourier,  which  had  just  completed 
the  conquest  of  Flanders,  had  fallen  into  the  most  dis- 
orderly state  ;  whole  battalions  had  left  their  colours,  and 
returned  home,  or  spread  themselves  as  bands  of  robbers 
over  the  conquered  territory  ;  the  horses  and  equipments 
were  in  wretched  condition,  and  the  whole  army,  weaken- 
ed by  license  and  insubordination,  was  fast  tending  to  decay. 
The  armies  of  Bournonville  and  Custine,  paralysed  by  the 
division  and  inactivity  of  their  chiefs,  were  in  little  better 
circumstances,  and  their  recent  failures  had  gone  far  to 
weaken  the  energetic  spirit  which  their  early  successes 
had  aroused ;  while  the  troops  who  had  overrun  Savoy 
and  Nice,  a  prey  to  their  own  disorders,  were  suffering 
under  the  consequences  of  the  plunder  and  devastation 
which  had  inflicted  such  misery  on  the  conquered  districts.^ 

But  it  was  evident,  from  the  events  which  had  occurred, 
that  the  war  was  to  exceed,  in  magnitude  and  importance, 
any  which  had  preceded  it,  and  that  consequences,  beyond 
all  example  momentous,  were  to  follow  its  continuance. 
The  campaign  had  only  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
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August,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  an  invasion,  the     chap. 
most  formidable  which  had  ever  threatened  the  existence         ^• 
of  France,  had  been  baffled,  and  conquests  greater  than     ~]T92 
any  achieved  by  its  preceding  monarchs  obtained.     Flan-        g^ 
ders,  the  theatre  of  such  obstinate  contests  in  the  reign  of  Great  re. 
Louis  XIV.,  had  been  overrun  in  little  more  than  a  fort-  whicuuie 
night ;  the  Transalpine  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  ^ar  "•■>» 
severed  from  the  Sardinian  crown,  and  the  great  frontier  to'ieud,  lm\ 
city  of  Germany  wrested  from  the  empire,  almost  under  causes  of  the 
the  eyes  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  armies.     All  this  had  success!'^'^ 
been  accomplished,  too,  under  the  greatest  possible  appa- 
rent disadvantages.      The  French  armies  had  taken  the 
field  in  a  state  of  complete  insubordination  ;  disgrace  and 
discomfiture  had  attended  their  first  efforts  ;  the  kingdom 
was  torn  by  intestine  faction  ;  a  large  portion  of  its  nobi- 
lity in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders  ;  and  few  of  its  generals 
had  seen  any  service,  or  were  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the 
experienced  tactics  of  the  enemy.    But  to  these  apparently 
overwhelming    disadvantages,    the    Republicans  had  to 
oppose  elements  hitherto  unknown  in  modern  warfare — 
the  energy  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  the  vigour  of  demo- 
cratic ambition.       Experience    soon  demonstrated  that 
tliese  principles  were  more  powerful  than  any  which  had 
yet  been  brought  into  action  in  human  affairs,  and  that 
the  strength  they  conferred  would  be  equalled  only  by 
the  development  of  passions  as  strong,  and  feelings  as 
universal.     The  French  triumphed  as  long  as  they  con- 
tended with  kings  and  armies  ;  they  fell,  when  their  tyran- 
ny had  excited  the  indignation,  and  their  invasions  roused 
the  patriotism  of  the  people.     But  it  was  not  immediately 
that  this  formidable  opposing  power  arose  ;  and  political 
lessons  of  the  utmost  moment  for  the  future  guidance  of 
mankind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  commencement  of 
this  memorable  war. 

1.  The  first  conclusion  which  presents  itself  is,  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  in  attacking  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion, of  proceeding  vigorously  in   the   outset,  and  not  Necessity 
sufferinsr  early  success  to  convert  democratic  enersv  into  "f '"^t'"P, 
military  ambition.    These  two  principles  arc  nearly  allied  ;  aRainst  aVe- 
tlie  one  rapidly  passes  into  the  other  ;  but  at  first  they  are  the^outset! 
totally  distinct.     After  a  little  success  in  war,  a  revolu- 
tionary state  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  antagonists ; 
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CHAP,  before  that  has  been  obtained,  it  general!}'  may,  without 
X.  miich  difficulty,  be  vanquished.  No  armies  could  be  in  a 
worse  state  than  those  of  France  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  of  1792,  and  the  reason  was,  that  the  license 
of  a  revolution  had  dissolved  the  bands  of  discipline. 
None  could  be  more  formidable  than  they  were  at  Areola, 
because  success  had  then  turned  political  fervour  into  the 
career  of  conquest.  In  attacking  a  revolutionary  state, 
the  only  wise  and  really  economical  course  is  to  put  forth 
a  powerful  force  at  the  outset,  and  never  permit  a  tran- 
sient success  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  the  people.  Bitterly 
did  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  governments  regret  the 
niggardly  display  of  their  strength  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  They  could  easily  have  then  sent  forward  a 
hundred  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  Champagne, 
while  sixty  thousand  advanced  through  Alsace,  and  as 
many  from  the  Low  Countries.  Two  military  monarchies, 
wielding  a  united  force  of  above  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  could  assuredly  have  made  such  an  effort  for  a  single 
campaign.  What  a  multitude  of  evils  would  such  an 
ijom  i.  early  exertion  have  saved;  the  French  conscription,  the 
375,386.  campaign  of  Moscow,  the  rout  of  Leipsic,  the  blood  of 
millions,  the  treasures  of  ages  !  ^ 

2.  Even  with  the  forces  which  they  possessed,  had  the 

67.        Allies  duly  improved  their  advantages  at  the  outset,  the 

Ease  with     Revolution  might  unquestionably  have  been  vanquished 

ruceess'^'"  ^  in  the  first  campaign.    A  little  less  delay  in  the  advance 

migiit  imve  j-q  ^jjg  Argonne  forest,  would  have  prevented  the  French 

been  gained.  ^.  .,,..  .  ,-  •  l    ^       i 

from  occupynig,  with  their  inexperienced  force,  its  broken 
defiles,  and  compelled  them  to  yield  up  the  capital,  or 
fight  in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  where  the  numerous 
cavalry  of  the  Prussians  would  have  proved  irresistible  ; 
a  little  more  vigour  in  pressing  on  the  retreating  column 
from  Grandpre  to  St  Menehould,  would  have  dispersed 
the  whole  defending  army,  and  converted  the  passion  for 
freedom  into  that  of  terror.  Fifteen  hundred  Prussian 
hussars  there  routed  ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of 
France  ;  the  fate  of  Europe  then  hung  on  a  thread  ;  had 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fallen  on  the  retiring  army  with 
a  considerable  force,  it  would  have  all  dissolved,  and  the 
reign  of  the  Revolution  been  at  an  end.  The  French 
military  historians  all  admit  this,  and  ascribe  the  salva- 
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tion  of  France,  at  this  crisis,  entirely  to  the  feehle  counsels     chap. 
or  secret  negotiations  of  the  allied  army.     If  a  Blucher,  a 
Diebitch,  or  an  Archduke  Charles  had  been  then  at  the 
head  of  the  allied  armies,  -with  unfettered  hands,  where 
would  have  been  the  boasted  strength  of  the  Revolution  ? 

3.  The  occupation  of  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne  forest 

by  Dumourier,  has  been  the  subject  of  the  highest  pane-  gg 
gyric  from  military  writers  ;  but  it  brought  France  to  the  Faults  of 
brink  of  ruin,  by  the  peril  to  which  his  army  was  exposed  .^^"'"""ii«'"' 
in  the  subsequent  retreat  to  St  Menehould.  A  very  com- 
petent authority,'  Marshal  St  Cyr,  has  censured  it  as  a 
perilous  and  useless  measure,  which,  by  dividing  the 
French  force  in  front  of  a  superior  enemy,  exposed  them 
to  the  risk  of  being  beaten  and  cut  to  pieces  in  detail.^  In  i  st  Cvr, 
truth,  the  inability  of  Dumourier  to  defend  the  passes  of  J^^ "J^' /• '^^' 
that  forest,  adds  one  to  the  numerous  instances  on  record, 
of  the  impossibility  of  defending  a  range  of  broken  ground, 
however  strong,  against  a  superior  and  enterprising  ene- 
my. The  reason  is,  .that  the  defending  force  is  necessarily 
divided  to  guard  the  different  passes,  whereas  the  attack- 
ing may  select  their  point  of  assault,  and  by  bringing 
overwhelming  numbers  there,  compel  the  abandonment 
of  the  whole  line.  This  is  just  what  Napoleon  did  in  the 
Maritime  Alps,  Soult  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  Diebitch  in 
the  Balkan.  The  only  example  of  the  successful  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  position  is  that  of  Wellington  at  Torres 
Vedras,  but  that  was  not  the  defence  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, so  much  as  a  great  intrenched  camp,  adequately 
defended  by  fieldworks  at  all  points.  Unquestionably,  by 
keeping  his  forces  together,  Dumourier  would  never  have 
exposed  them  to  the  imminent  hazard  which  occurred  in 
the  retreat  of  his  detached  columns  from  Grandpre  to  the 
camp  in  the  rear,  a  movement  which,  if  executed  in  pre- 
sence of  au  enterprising  enemy,  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  France.  Had  Napoleon  been  in  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's place  with  so  superior  a  force,  he  would  speedily 
have  penetrated  through  the  other  defiles  of  the  Argonne 
forest,  and  compelled  Dumourier  to  lay  down  his  arms  in 
his  impregnable  camp. 

4.  The  wretched  condition  and  inglorious  exploits  of  the 
French  armies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  extreme  peril  to  national  independence, 
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•which  arises  from  soldiers  taking  any  part  in  civil  dissen- 
sions ;  and  forgetting,  for  the  transient  applause  of  the 
multitude,  the  obedience  and  fidelity  which  are  the  first 
of  military  virtues.  The  revolt  of  the  French  Guards,  the 
treachery  of  the  army  under  Louis  XVI.,  brought  the 
national  independence  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  insu- 
bordination, the  tumults,  the  relaxation  of  discipline 
lution  from  consequent  on  such  a  revolt,  dry  up  the  sources  of  military 
the  revolt  o'f  prowess  :  till  they  are  removed  the  nation  has  no  protection 
the  army,  ^gg^j^g^  j^g  enemies.  Let  not  future  ages  calculate  upon 
again  meeting  with  the  genius  of  Dumourier,  the  timidity 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  or  the  blind  selfishness  of  the 
allied  counsels.  Had  matters  been  reversed — had  the  French 
commander  headed  the  invaders,  and  the  Prussian  been 
intrusted  with  the  defence — where  would  now  have  been 
the  name  or  the  independence  of  France  1  Internal  des- 
potism, and  foreign  subjugation,  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  such  breaches  of  military  discipline.  France 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  both,  in  consequence  of  the 
applauded  revolt  of  her  defenders  ;  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  the  capture  of  Paris,  were  its 
legitimate  consequences.  The  French  army  preserved  its 
honour  unsullied,  and  maintained  the  virgin  purity  of  the 
capital  through  all  the  perils  of  the  monarchy ;  it  lost 
both  amidst  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  anarchy 
which  followed  the  desertion  of  its  duty  on  the  rise  of  the 
Eepublic. 

Lastly,  from  the  glorious  result  of  the  generous  efforts 
which  the  French  people  made  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, after  revolt  had  paralysed  their  regular  defend- 
ers, the  patriots  of  succeeding  times  may  derive  materials 
for  encouragement  even  in  the  severest  extremities  of 
adverse  fortune.  No  situation  could  well  appear  more 
desperate  than  that  of  France  after  the  fall  of  Longwy ; 
with  an  insurgent  capital  and  a  disunited  people  ;  pierced 
to  the  heart  by  an  invading  army,  and  destitute  alike  of 
experienced  commanders  and  disciplined  soldiers.  Yet 
from  all  these  dangers  was  France  delivered  by  the  energy 
of  its  government,  and  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants. 
From  the  extremity  of  peril  at  Grandpre,  how  rapid  was 
the  transition  to  security  and  triumph— to  glories  greater 
than  those  of  Francis  I.— to  conquests  more  rapid  than 
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those  of  Louis  XIV. ; — a  striking  example  to  succeeding     chap, 
ages  of  what  can  be  effected  by  energy  and  patriotism :         ^■ 
and  of  the  rewards  whicli  await  those  who,  disregarding       j.^g 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  steadily  adhere  through  all  its 
vicissitudes  to  the  discharge  of  duty  ! 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


FRENCH  REPUBLIC— FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KING  TO  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS.— JAN.  21— JUNE  2,  1793. 


CHAP.         The  death  of  Louis  cempleted  the  destruction  of  the 
^-       French  monarchy.     The  Revolution  had  now  run  the  first 
j;jc)3       stage  of  such  convulsions.     Springing  from  philanthropic 
J         principles,   cherished  by  patriotic  feeling,   supported  by 
Wonderful   aristocratic  liberality,  indulged  with  royal  favour,  it  had 
audadtTin   succcssively  Tulued  all  the  classes  who  supported  its  for- 
revoiutions.  tunes.     The  clergy  were  the  first  to  join  its  standard,  and 
they  were  the  first  to  be  destroyed  ;  the  nobles  then  yielded 
to  its  fortunes,  and  they  were  the  next  to  suffer  ;  the  King 
had  proved  himself  the  liberal  benefactor  of  his  subjects, 
and  conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  revolutionists  ;  and 
in  return  he  was  led  to  the   scaffold.      It  remained  to 
be  seen  what  was  the  fate  of  the  victors  in  the  strife  ; 
■whether  such  crimes  were  to  go  unpunished  ;  and  whether 
the  laws  of  nature  promised  the  same  impunity  to  wick- 
edness   which  it  had  obtained  from   human    tribunals. 
AVhat  was  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  and  downward 
progress  ?    Ifr  has  been  told  us  alike  by  the  sage  and  dema- 
gogue.    "  Quid  in  rebus  civilibus,"  says  Bacon,  "  maxime 
prodest  ?  Audacia.     Quid  secundum  1  Audacia.     Quid  ter- 
tium  1  Audacia.     In  promptu  ratio  est :  inest  enim  natura) 
humansB  plerumque  plus  stulti  quam  sapientis ;  unde  et 
facultates  ese,  quibus  capitur  pars  ilia  in  animis  mortalium 
stulta,  sunt  omnium  potentissimse.      Attamen  utcunque 
ignorantife  et  sordidi  ingenii  proles  est  Audacia,  nihilomi- 
nus  fasciuat  et  captivos  ducit  eos  qui  vel  judicio  infirmiores 
sunt  vel  animo  timidiores ;  tales  autem  sunt  hominum 
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pars  maxima."*    "  Le  canon  que  vous  entendez,"  said      chap. 
Dan  ton  at  tlie  bar  of  the  Assembly,  on  September  2, 1792,         xi. 
when  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  were  commencing,       j.y^ 
"  n'est  pas  le  canon  d'alarm  ;  c'est  le  pas  de  charge  sur  nos 
ennemis.     Pour  les  vaincre,  pour  les  atterrer,  que  faut-il  ? 
De  Taudace  !  encore  de  I'audace!  toujours  del'audace  ! — et 
la  France  est  sauvee  ! "     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  ,  „ 

1        1  1  1  •         •       1  e     Bacon,  x. 

philosophical  sagacity  should  have  inspired  to  the  sage  of  32.    Moni- 
the  sixteenth,  not  only  the  idea  but  the  very  words,  which  ^'^^ygo^p'' 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  storms  of  the  Revolution  ibo7. 
suggested  to  the  terrible  demagogue  of  the  nineteenth 
century.^ 

Never  was  the  truth  of  these  memorable  words  more 
strongly  demonstrated  than  in  France  during  the  progress         ^ 
of  the  Revolution.     Rank,  influence,  talent,  patriotism,  Prinripie 
abandoned  the  field  of  combat,  or  sank  in  the  struggle ;  „"  t„J."''^'^ 
daring  ambition,  reckless  audacity,  vanquished  every  oppo-  which  this 
nent.     The  Girondists  maintained  that  the  force  of  reason,  '*  f"""'^*'^* 
and  of  the  people,  was  the  same  thing ;  and  flattered  them- 
selves that,  by  their  eloquence,  they  could  curb  the  Revo- 
lution when  its  excesses  became  dangerous.    They  lived  to 
experience  their  utter  inability  to  contend  with  popular 
violence,  and  sank  under  the  fury  of  the  tempest  they  had 
created.    The  maxim,  "  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,''t  is  true  only 
of  the  calm  result  of  human  reflection,  when  the  period  of 
agitation  is  past,  and  reason  has  resumed  its  sway  ;  so 
predominant  is  passion  in  moments  of  excitation,  that  it 
too  often  then  happens,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  that 
of  the  demons  who  direct  them,  and  the  maxim,  "  Vox 
populi  vox  Diaboli,"J  would  often,  in  reality,  be  nearer 
the  truth.     A  horse  maddened  by  terror,  does  not  rush 
more  certainly  on  its  own  destruction,  than  the  populace 
when  excited  by  revolutionary  ambition.    If  the  good  do 

•  "  WTiat  is  the  first  requisite  in  civil  affairs?  Audacity.  What  is  the 
second?  Audacity.  What  is  the  tliird?  Aud.icity.  The  reason  is 
erident.  There  is  to  be  found  in  human  nature  more  of  folly  than 
wisdom:  from  whence  those  faculties  by  which  (he  weak  part  of  men's 
minds  is  captivated,  are  the  most  powerful  of  all.  But  as  aud-icity  is  the  otF. 
spring  of  ignorance  and  a  seltish  disposition,  nevertheless  it  fascinates  those 
wlio  .ore  either  weak  in  judgment,  or  timid  in  disposition:  that  is,  the 
greatest  part  of  men." — "The  cannon  which  you  he.ar,"  said  Danton,  "is 
not  the  cannon  of  alarm :  it  is  the  signal  for  ch.arging  our  enemies.  To 
conquer  them,  to  crush  them,  what  is  required  ?  Audacity  !  stUl  auda- 
city !  always  audacity  ! — and  France  is  saved !  " 

j:  "  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God." 

J  "  The  voice  of  the  peojde  is  the  voice  of  the  Devil." 
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CHAP,  not  early  and  manfully  combine  for  their  own  and  their 
XI.  sovereign's  defence  in  the  first  stages  of  political  troubles, 
they  are  sure  to  be  destroyed  in  the  last.  But  neither  do 
the  crimes  of  the  victorious  party  go  in  the  end  unpunished. 
A  certain  law  of  Nature  provides  their  slow  but  certain 
punishment.  To  scourge  each  successive  faction  which 
attains  the  head  of  aifairs,  another  more  hardy  than  itself 
arises,  until  the  punishment  has  reached  all  the  guilty 
classes,  and  the  nation,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  has  expiated 
its  offences. 

The  death  of  the  King  roused  numbers,  when  too  late, 
to  the  dangers  of  popular  rule.    Scai'cely  had  his  head 
General  con-  fallen  upon  the  scaifuld,  when  the  public  grief  became 
th7deati"of  'visible :  the  brigands,  who  were  hired  to   raise  cries  of 
Louis.         triumph,  failed  in  rousing  a  voice  among  the  spectators. 
The  executioner,  after  the  savage  custom  of  the  time,  held 
the  bloody  head  aloft ;  but  no  shouts  or  cries  announced 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.     The  magnitude  of  the  deed 
appalled  every  heart.    The  name  of  Santerre  was  univer- 
sally execrated. — "  The  King  was  about  to  appeal  to  us," 
said  the  people,  "  and  we  would  have  delivered  him." 
Many  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  victim ; 
his  coat  was  severed,  and  delivered  to  many  to  preserve  ; 
his  hair  was  religiously  gathered,  and  placed  with  the  relics 
of  saints,  by  the  few  who  retained  religious  sentiments. 
The  ferocious  pikemen  of  the  suburbs,  seeing  this,  came 
forward  and  plunged  their  spears  in  the  blood  of  the  sove- 
1  Duval,       reign  :  some  of  the  National  Guard  did  the  same  with  their 
souv.  de.  la   bavonets  and  swords ;  and  one  ferocious  brigand,  ascending 

Terrenr  .  . 

iii.  77, 7s.  the  scaifold,  took  up  the  blood,  which,  in  large  quantities, 
Th  "^  1^^'  ^^^^  flowed  from  the  body,  in  handfuls,  and  sprinkled  it 
Rev.  de  '  Over  the  people,  who  pressed  forward  to  receive  a  part  of 
^g'"^'j^P"j,  the  crimson  shower,  saying  — "  Brothers  !  they  have 
Pari.  xxii.  threatened  us  that  the  blood  of  Louis  Capet  would  fall  on 
Deux  Amis  ^^i"  li^ads.  Well,  LET  IT  FALL  !  He  has  often  stained  his 
ix.  371, 372.  hands  in  ours.  Republicans,  the  blood  of  a  King  brings 
happiness."*     But  these  desperate  sallies  produced  little 

•  "  Quantite  de  volontaires  s'empresserent  aussi  de  tremper  d.ans  le 
sang  du  despote  le  fer  de  leiirs  piques,  la  baionette  de  leurs  fusils,  on  la 
lame  de  leurs  sabres  Les  jrendarmes  ne  furent  pas  les  derniers.  Beaucoup 
d'officiers  du  bataillon  de  Marseille  inibiberent  de  ce  saiip  iinpur  des  enve- 
lopes des  lettres  qu'ils  porlerent  a  la  pointe  de  leur  epee  en  tete  de  leur 
compagnie,  tn  disant,  '  Voii-i  du  sang  d'un  tjrau  I '     Uu  citoyen  monta  sur 
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impression  :  the  majority  of  the  people  were  in  constern.i-     chap. 
tion  ;  many  in  the  deepest  iifflietion.     Tlie  furies  of  the        ^^i- 
guillotine  danced  for  some  hours  round  tlie  scaffold  ;  but     "TtjoT" 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens  took  no  part  in  these  horrid  orgies. 
The  National  Guard,  silent  and  depressed,returned  to  their 
homes  ;  throwing  aside  their  arms,  they  gave  vent,  in  the 
bosom  of  their  fjimilies,  to  feelings  which  they  did  not 
venture  to  display  in  public.     "  Alas  !  if  I  had  been  sure 
of  my  comrades  !"  was  the  general  expression  :- — fatal  effect 
of  civil  dissension,  to  paralyse  the  good  from  mutual  dis- 
trust, and  elevate  the  wicked  from  conscious  audacity. 

Tlie  execution  was  over  at  half-past  ten  ;  but  the  shops 
continued  shut,  and  the  streets  deserted,  during  the  whole         4 
day.     Paris  resembled  a  city  desolated  by  an  earthquake.  Aspect  of 
Groups  of  assassins  alone  were  to  be  seen,  singing  revolu-  thiireveiit. 
tionary  songs,  the  same  as  those  which  had  preceded  the 
massacre  of  September.     Their  voices,  with  the  discharge 
of  artillery,  re-echoed  by  the  silent  walls,  reached  tlie 
prison  of  the  Temple,  and  first  informed  the  royal  family 
of  the  fate  of  the  Sovereign.    The  Queen,  with  her  orphan 
son,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  that  they  might  soon 
join  the  martyr  in  the  regions  of  heaven.     She  exhorted 
her  children  to  imitate  the  virtues  and  courage  of  their 
father,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  avenge  his  death.     She 
then  calmly  asked  for  mourning  for  herself,  her  sister, 
and    her  children,  which  was  furnished   them  by  the 
municipality.     The  shops  were  closed  during  the  whole 
day :  the  women,  generally  speaking,  exhibited  a  great 
degree  of  sensibility,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  most 
profound  grief.    An  old  officer  of  the  order  of  St  Louis  ipmahom- 
died  of  grief  on  hearing  of  the  execution  ;  a  bookseller,  ™c-.Kt-v.  do 
named  Vente,  went  mad — and  a  hairdresser  in  the  Hue  isa/iii'st. 
Saint  Catharine,  committed  suicide. ^     But  the  extreme  soo'^oij'"' 
Revolutionists  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in  savage  strains  of  lVc.  x'.  257. 
exultation,  which  would  be  deemed  incredible  did  not  the 

)a  guillotine  in?me,  et  plongeant  tout  entier  son  bras  nn  dans  ]p  sanp  do 
Capet,  qui  s'ctait  aniasse  en  abuncianc-e,  il  en  prit  des  cniilots  i)1imii  la  main. 


et  en  aspergea  trois  fuis  la  toule  des  assistans,  qui  se  i)r9?sai<Mit  an  pied  de 
I'echafaud,  pour  en  recevoir  cliacun  une  goute  sur  le  front.  '  freres,' 
disait  le  citoyen  en  faisaiit  son  aspersion — '  freres,  on  nous  a  menace  que 
le  sang  de  Louis  C.apet  retomberait  sur  uos  tetes — En  bikn  '.  tju'ir.  v  iieto.mbe  ! 
Louis  Capet  a  l.ave  taut  de  fois  ses  mains  dans  le  nntre.  Rep\iblieains,  le 
sang  d'un  roi  portebonheur.'" — I'ltvnHOUME,  Revvlutions  de  Paris,  No.  185. 
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■  CHAP,    originals  yet  exist  to  attest  the  general  frenzy  of  the 

XI.       period.* 

"'„  The  death  of  the  King  not  only  rendered  the  parties 

irreconcilable,  but  weakened  the  influence  of  the  Giron- 

itirrecover-dists  with  the  people.     The  Jacobins  incessantly  taunted 

ably  ruined  ^j^gjj^  with  having  endeavoured  to  save  the  tyrant ;  the 

the  Guon-  .  ^  11.1  >     '  ^ 

dists.  generous  design  could  not  be  denied,  and  constituted  an 

unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  democratic  party. 
They  accused  them  of  being  enemies  of  the  people,  because 
they  deprecated  their  excesses  ;  accomplices  of  the  tyrant, 
because  they  strove  to  save  his  life ;  traitors  to  the  Republic, 
because  they  recommended  moderation  towards  its  oppo- 
nents. Lest  the  absurdity  of  these  reproaches  should 
become  manifest  by  the  return  of  reason  to  the  public 
mind,  they  adopted  every  means  of  continuing  the  popular 
agitation.  To  strike  terror  into  the  enemies  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  to  keep  alive  the  revolutionary  fervour,  by  the 
exhibition  of  danger,  and  the  fury  of  insurrections  ;  to 
represent  the  safety  of  the  Republic  as  solely  dependent 
on  their  exertions ;  to  electrify  the  departments  by  the 
aid  of  affiliated  societies  ;  such  was  the  system  which  they 
incessantly  pursued,  till  all  their  enemies  were  destroyed. 
,  The  Jacobins,  to  the  last  moment,  were  doubtful  of  the 

12.  Deux'  success  of  their  attack  upon  the  King.  The  magnitude  of 
H)"' Th  iv  *'^®  attempt,  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  startled  even  their 
2, 3.  sanguinary  minds ;  and  their  exultation  was  proportionally 

great  at  their  unlooked-for  success.  ^ 

The  Girondists,  on  the  other  hand,  grieved  for  the  illus- 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Revolutionary  writings  with  which 
Paris  was  then  deluged  from  the  following  passage,  which  appeared  on  this 
occasion  in  the  Pire  Duchesne,  edited  by  Hebert,  a  leading  person  in  the 
municipality  of  Paris  : — "  Capet  est  enfin  mort,  Foutre !  Je  ne  dirai  pas, 
comme  certains  badauds,  n'en  parlons  plus.  Parlons-en,  an  contraire,  pour 
nous  rappeler  tons  ses  crimes,  et  inspirer  a  tons  les  hommes  I'horreur  qu'ils 
doivent  avoir  pour  les  rois.  Voila,  Foutre,  ce  qui  m'engage  a eiitreprendre  son 
oraison  funebre,  non  pour  faire  son  eloge,  ou  adoucir  ses  defauts,  mais 
pour  le  peindre  tel  qu'il  fut,  et  apprendre  ii  I'univers  si  un  tel  monstre  ne 
mcritait  pas  d'etre  etoutfe  dans  son  berceau.     Lisez  et  fremissez,  Foutre. 

.  .  .  II  etait  d'un  mauvais  naturel.  Avant  qu'il  put  se  baigner  dans 
le  sang  des  hommes,  il  iramolait  de  ses  mains  les  anim.aux  :  U  tourmentait 
les  veillards,  les  intirmes,  les  botteux,  les  aveugles.  Jamais  i!  n'a  fait  de 
son  propre  raouvement  une  bonne  action.  Pour  mettre  la  France  a  deux 
doigts  de  sa  perte  il  ne  lui  fallait  qu'une  femme  aussi  atroce  que  lui-menie  : 
une  nouvelle  Mcdicis  le  seconda  pour  achever  de  nous  detruire.  C'est 
lorsque  ce  monstre  fut  roi  que  son  caractere  sanguinaire  eclata.  Pour 
mieux  egorger  !e  peuple,  il  tit  semblant  de  le  soulager.  Le  hazard  lui 
avail  doniie  un  bon  ministre  :  il  le  chassa  aussitot.  II  laissa  ensuite  ses 
frcres  et  sa  femme  dccliirer  les  entrailles  du  p.auvre  peuple." — Letires 
b 1  Patriotiqucs  du  Veritable  Pere  Duchesne,  No.  212.    24(/i  Jan.  1793. 
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trioiis  victim ;  and,  alarmed  at  the  appalling  success  of     chap. 
their  adversaries,  perceived  in  the  martyrdom  of  Louis        xi. 
the  prelude  to  long  and  bloody  feuds,  of  which  they  them-       j.^^^  ' 
selves  would  probably  be  the  victims,  and  the  first  step  in 
the  inexorable  system  which  so  soon  followed.    They  had  Retirement 
abandoned  Louis  to  his  fate,  to  show  that  they  were  not  f/^^'^Jj"'^ 
Royalists ;  but  the  humiliating  weakness,  as  is  ever  the  Ministry  of 
case  with  base  deeds,  deceived  no  one  in  the  Republic,  ^^i^^  Is'suc-'^* 
All  were  aware  that  they  did  so  from  necessity,  not  incli-  ceeded  by 
nation  ;  that  fear  had  mastered  their  resolution  ;  and  that 
the  appeal  to  the  people  was  an  attempt  to  devolve  upon 
others  a  danger  which  they  had  not  the  vigour  to  face 
themselves.    They  lost  in  this  way  the  confidence  of  every 
party  :  of  the  Royalists,  because  they  had  been  the  original 
authors  of  the  revolt  which  dethroned  the  King ;  of  the 
Jacobins,  because  they  had  recoiled  from  his  execution. 
Roland,  completely  discouraged,  not  by  personal  danger, 
but  by  the  impossibility  of  stemming  the  progress  of  disas- 
ter, which  he  had  done  so  much  to  induce,  was  too  happy  at 
the  prospect  of  escaping  from  his  perilous  eminence  into 
the  tranquillity  of  private  life ;  he  accordingly  resigned 
his  office  of  minister  of  the  interior.     The  Girondists  jan.  24. 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  him  from 
retiring  from  his  thorny  seat  in  the  government,  but  all 
their  efforts  were  in  vain.      Even  the  influence  of  his 
beautiful  and  gifted  wife  was  unable  to  retain  him  at  his 
post.     He  declared  that  death  would  be  preferable  to  the  i  guzot 
mortifications  and  vexations  he  was  daily  obliged  to  endure,  lo— 14. 
His  party  were  in  despair  at  his  retirement,  because  they  x.^s.^g.'  ""'' 
saw  clearly  the  impossibility  of  supplying  his  place  :  they  Hist,  de  la 
had  become  sensible  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of  their  xh.  iv.  2, 3. 
measures  to  their  country  and  themselves,  when  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  reraeasure  their  steps.  ^ 

All  pjirties  were  disappointed  in  the  eflfect  which  they 
had  anticipated  from  the  death  of  the  King.     The  Giron-         ^ 
dists,  whose  culpable  declamations  had  roused  the  spirit  The  death 
which  brought  him  to  the  block,  had  imagined  that  their  disappoints 
ascendancy  over  the  populace  would  be  regained  by  their  aU  parties, 
concurrence  in  this  great  sacrifice,  and  that  they  would 
prefer  their  conservative  and  moderate  counsels  to  the 
fierce  designs  of  their  dreaded  rivals,  the  Jacobins ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived,  and  found  to  their  cost  tliat 
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CHAP,    this  act  of  iniquity,  like  all  other  misdeeds,  rendered  theif 

XI.       situation  worse  than  it  had  formerly  been.   The  Orleauists 

' — ;: lost  by  this  terrible  event  the  little  consideration  which 

1793  ' 

they  still  possessed ;  and  Philippe  Egalite,  who  had  flattered 
himself  that,  by  agreeing  to  it,  he  would  secure  the  crown 
to  himself  and  his  descendants,  was  speedily  overwhelmed 
in  the  shock  of  the  more  energetic  and  extreme  factions 
who  contended  for  the  lead  in  public  affairs.  The  Jaco- 
bins, with  more  reason,  expected  that  the  destruction  of 
the  throne  would  secure  to  them  a  long  lease  of  power : 
they  did  not  enjoy  it  for  eighteen  months.  France,  over- 
whelmed by  their  tyranny,  sought  refuge  from  its  horror, 
not  in  the  vacillating  hands  of  a  benevolent  monarch,  but 
the  stern  grasp  of  a  relentless  warrior.  Such  is  the  march 
of  revolutions.  They  never  recede  when  their  leaders 
obtain  unresisted  ascendancy,  but  are  precipitated  on, 
like  the  career  of  guilt  in  an  individual,  from  one  excess 
1  Hist,  de  L-i  ^^  another,  till  the  extremity  of  suifering  restores  the  lead 
112, 115,116.  to  the  classes  qualified  to  take  it,  and  expels  the  deadly 
poison  of  democracy  from  the  social  system.^ 

A  temporary  union  of  the  contending  parties  took  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  consternation  produced  by  the  death 
Murder  of    of  One  of  the  deputies,  Lepelletier  St  Fargeau,  who  was 
^y'^pa^rfs.^'"    murdered  for  voting  against  the  life  of  the  King,  by  an 
old  member  of  the  Garde  du  Corps,  named  Paris,     This 
event  made  a  prodigious  sensation  in  Paris,  and  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Jacobins,  to  give  a  colour  to  the 
alarms  they  had  been  continually  sounding  as  to   the 
counter-Revolutionary  projects  which  were  in  agitation. 
The  Republican  journals,  which  had  viewed  with  compla- 
cency or  indiiference  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  unre- 
sisting victims  in  the  prisons  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, were  in  the  utmost  consternation  when  one  of  the 
democratic  party  had  fallen  beneath  the  vengeance  of  a 
Royalist.    Lepelletier's  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  pomp  ;  and  such  was  the  sensation 
if  "^Lac^^'  excited  by  the  assassination  of  a  single  man  of  their  party, 
Pr'.  Hist.'ii.  that  it  produced,  for  a  few  days,  a  cessation  of  party  strife, 
ul'  233.°"^'    and  even  an  apparent  reconciliation  of  its  leaders.     Garat 
Th.  iv.  3.     ^as  appointed  by-  the  Convention  minister  of  the  interior, 
£!6^9^""^'  in  room  of  Roland,  whom  no  entreaties  could  induce  to 
resume  his  office. 2    His  successor  was  a  man  naturally  of  a 
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benevolent  disposition  and  considerable  power  of  mind,     chap. 
which  caused  him  to  be  selected  for  that  onerous  situation        ^• 
by  the  party  of  the  Gironde  to  which  he  belonged,  and       ^-gg 
who  still  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly.     But  he  was 
alilce  ignorant  of  business  and  of  the  human  heart ;  and, 
being  destitute  of  moral  courage  and  political  firmness,  he 
was  wholly  unfit  to  strugffle  with  the  dreadful  dangers 
which  soon  overwhelmed  his  party  and  his  country. 

External  events  of  no  ordinary  importance  occurred  at 
this  time,  which  precipitated  the  fall  of  this  celebrated         g 
party,  and  accelerated  the   approach  of   the  Reign   of  war  de- 
Terror.    The  first  of  these  was  the  accession  of  England  to  ai'^'j^'ft  ^^„_ 
the  league  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  against  the  Republic,  land,  Sinxin, 
The  execution  of  the  King,  as  Vergniaud  had  predicted,  at  "*"  Holland, 
once  dissolved  the  species  of  neutrality  which  subsisted 
between  the  rival  states.    Chauvelin,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, received  orders  immediately  to  leave  London,  and 
this  was  succeeded,  in  a  few  days,  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  Feb.  i. 
the  Convention  against  England,  Spain,  and  Holland  ; — 
against  England,  as  having  already  virtually  declared  war 
by  the  dismissal   of   the   French  ambassador  ;    against 
Holland,  as  in  reality  influenced  by  England  ;   against 
Spain,  as  already  a  secret  enemy.    These  declarations  were  Feb.  19. 
followed  by  an  order  for  the  immediate  levy  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  At  the  same  time  the  National  Guard 
was  declared  to  be  a  permanent  force,  and  all  those  were  1  Decrees, 
declared  ^ors  la  hi,  in  other  words,  liable  to  instant  death,  ^^^"pf/*; 
who  should  oppose  the  slightest  resistance  to  tlie  conscrip-  Moniteur. 
tion,  or  harbour  or  conceal  any  person  drawn  for  the 
public  service,  who  attempted  to  desert.^ 

The  eflect  of  these  measures  throughout  France  was 
prodigious.     "  "We  thank  you  for  having  reduced  us  to  the 
necessity  of  conquering^''  was  the  answer  of  one  of  the  Prodigious 
armies  to  tlie  Convention  in  reply  to  the  announcement  of  ^^^^'^  "^ 
the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  declaration  of  war.    And,  sures. 
in  truth,  these  sentiments  were  universal  in  the  armies, 
and  general  among  the  people.     The  feeling  of  national 
honour,  in  all  ages  so  powerful  among  the  French,  was 
awakened  ;  the  dominant  party  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris, 
no  longer  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  relentless  faction  con- 
tending for  power,  but  as  a  band  of  patriots  bravely 
struggling  for  national  indepcudeuce ;  resistance  to  theu' 
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CHAP,     mandates  seemed  nothing  short  of  treason  to  the  com- 

.  XI.       monwealth  in    its  hour  of    danger.      Every    species  of 

requisition  was  cheerfully  furnished  under  the  pressure 

J    .  '  p       of  impending  calamity  :  in  the  dread  of  foreign  subjuga- 

xxiv*  \8V,  '  tion,  the  loss  of  fortune  or  employment  was  forgotten. 

iif  ■23g''237'  ^^^  ^°^y  P^*^'  ^^^''^^  '^^  honour,  was  open  to  the  brave ; 
Th.  ir.'4, 5.  one  Only  duty,  that  of  submission,  remained  to  the  good  ; 
Deux  Amis  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^he  blood  which  streamed  from  the  scaiFold, 
ix.  71,72.     seemed  a    sacrifice   justly  due   to   the    offended   genius 
of  patriotism,  indignant  at  the  defection  of  some  of  its 
votaries.^ 
J  J  The  Royalist,  Constitutional,    and  Moderate,    parties, 

Their  preju-  were  never  again  able  to  separate  the  cause  of  France  from 
^n  the'''*'"'''  that  of  the  Jacobins,  who  then  ruled  its  destinies.     The 
Royalist  and  people,  ever  led  by  their  feelings,  and  often  incapable  of 
tionL'cause.  just  discrimination,  though,  when  not  swayed  by  wicked 
leaders,  in  the  end  generally  true  to  the  cause  of  virtue, 
and  more  powerfully  influenced  by  generous  than  selfish 
sentiments,  constantly  associated  the  adherents  of  these 
parties  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  ;  the  Royalists, 
because  they  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies,  and  com- 
bated  the  Republic  in  La  Vendee  ;  the  Constitutionalists, 
because  they  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  enemies 
of  the  state,  and  sought  the  aid  of  foreign  armies  to  restore 
the  balance  of  domestic  faction  ;  the  Moderates,  because 
they  raised  their  voices  against   internal  tyranny,  and 
sought  to  arrest  the  arm  of  power  in  the   effusion   of 
human  blood.    The  party  which  becomes  associated  in 
the  mind  of  the  people  with  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the 
country  in  periods  of  danger,  can  never,  during  the  sub- 
sistence   of  that  generation,  regain    its   influence ;    and 
opposition  to  the  ruling  power,  during  such  a  crisis,  can 
hardly  avoid  such  an  imputation.    By  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, the  Opposition,  both  in  France  and  England,  at 
this  period,  lost  their  hold  of  the  influential  part  of  the 
nation,  from  the  same  cause :  the  French  Royalists,  because 
they  were  accused  of  coalescing  with  foreign  powers  against 
23^"-^^;     the  integrity  of  France  ;  the  English  Whigs,  because  they 
i.  248,    °     were  suspected  of  indifference  to  national  glory  in  the 
contest  with  continental  ambition.^ 

The  French  leaders  were  not  insensible  to  the  danger 
arising  from  the  attack  of  so  formidable  a  coalition   of 
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foreign  powers  as  was  now  prepared  to  attack  them  ;  but     chap. 
retreat  had  become  impossible.  By  the  execution  of  Louis,        xi. 
they  had  come  to  a  final  rupture  with  all   established       j.^^ 
governments.     The  revolt  of  the  10th  August,  the  mas- 
sacres in  the  prisons,  the  death  of  the  King,  had  excited  pianoftiie 
the  most  profound  indignation  among  all  the  aristocratic  reTistin^uie 
portion    of  society  throughout   Europe,  and   singularly  Allies. 
cooled  the  ardour  of  tlie  middle  ranks  in  favour  of  the 
Revolution.     The  Jacobins  were  no  longer  despised  by  the 
European  powers,  but  feared ;  and  terror  prompts  more 
vigorous  efforts  than  contempt.   But  the  republican  leaders 
at  Paris  did  not  despair  of  saving  the  cause  of  democracy. 
The  extraordinary  movement  which  agitated  France  gave 
them  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  they  might  succeed  in 
raising  the  whole  male  population  for  its  defence,  and  that 
thus  a  much  greater  body  might  be  brouglit  into  the  field 
than  the  Allies  could  possibly  assemble  for  its  subjuga- 
tion.    The  magnitude  of  the  expense  was  to  them  a  matter 
of  no  consequence.    The  estates  of  the  emigrants  afforded 
a  vast  and  increasing  fund,  which  greatly  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt ;  while  tlie  unlimited  issues  of 
assignats,  at  whatever  rate  of  discount  they  might  pass, 
amply  provided  for  all  the  present  or  probable  wants  of 
the  treasury.     Nor  did  these  hopes  prove  fallacious  ;  for 
such  was  the  misery  produced  in  France  by  the  stoppage 
of  all  pacific  employment  consequent  on  the  Revolution, 
and  such  the  terror  produced  by  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  iTh.  iv.  is, 
democratic  municipalities  in  the  interior,  tliat  the  armies  'f-  •^'^"i, 
were  filled  without  difficulty,  and  the  Re[)ublic  derived  73. 
additional  external  strength  from  the  very  intensity  of  its 
internal  suffering.  ^ 

But  although  the  armies  of  the  Republic  might  be  filled 
by  the  misery  which  prevailed  in  its  interior,  and  the 
terrors  of   its   government    increased    by  the  merciless  Great  dis- 
severity  with  which  the  measures  taken  for  filling  up  its  p.^'^VImi 
ranks  were  enforced,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  over  luauce. 
necessarily  remained  at  home,  and  it  was  daily  becoming 
a  more  difficult  matter  to  provide  them  with  bread,  in 
the  midst  of  bankrupt  fortunes,  ruined  credit,  confiscated 
estates,  depreciated  assignats,  and  an  insolvent  govern- 
ment.    The  care  of  this,  especially  in  the  capital,  where 
the  armed  force  of  the  multitude  was  so  great,  had  long 
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CHAP,     constituted  one  of  the  most  arduous  duties  of  the  Conveii- 
^-       tion.    A  committee,  with  Roland  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior at  its  head,  had  sat  daily  in  Paris  during  the  whole 
winter  ;  but  though  they  had  tried  every  thing  that  zeal  or 
experience  could  suggest,  nothing  had  been  found  capable 
of  arresting  the  public  distress.     The  distress  did  not  arise 
from  scarcity  or  natural  causes  ;  the  weather  had  been  fine, 
xxii^*G3^'^^  the  season  propitious,  the  harvest  good.     It  was  entirely 
isr.    Deux  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  fortunes  and  ruin  of  credit 
tuH2.^Th.  which  had  arisen  from  the  Revolution,  and  the  prodigious 
iw.  39, 41.     issue  of  assignats,  bearing  a  forced  circulation,  which  had 
been  made  to  sustain  its  fortunes.^ 

Dread  of  pillage,  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  cultiva- 

,4         tors  to  sell  their  produce  for  payment  in  the  depreciated 

Popular       currency,  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  unlimited 

the  m"xi-°'^  issuo  of  assignats,   rendered  abortive  all  the  efforts  of 

mum.  government  to  supply  the  public  necessities.     At  the  same 

time,  the  price  of  every  article  of  consumption  increased 

so  immensely,  as  to  excite  the  most  vehement  clamours 

among  the  people.     The  price,  not  only  of  bread,  but  of 

sugar,  coffee,  candles,  and  soap,  had  more  than  doubled  since 

the  Revolution  commenced.    Innumerable  petitions  on  this 

subject  succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 

The  more  violent  of  the  Jacobins  had  a  remedy  ready  ;  it 

was  to  proclaim  a  maximum  for  the  price  of  every  article, 

lay  a  forced  tax  on  the  rich,  and  hang  all  persons  who  sold 

at  a  higher  price  than  that  fixed  by  law.     In  vain  Thuriot, 

and  a  few  of  the  more  educated  of  the  party,  raised  their 

voices  against  these  extreme  measures  ;  they  were  assailed 

with  cries  against  the  "  shopkeeper  aristocracy"  their  voices 

drowned  by  hisses  from  the  galleries  ;  and  the  Mountain 

itself  found  that  resisting  such  proceedings  would  speedily 

render  them  as  unpopular  as  the  Girondists  had  already 

become.     The  people  now  declared  that  the  leaders  they 

had  selected  were  as  bad  as  the  old  nobles.     Perhaps  the 

greatest  and  most  ruinous  delusion  in  such  convulsions,  is 

2  neux        the  common  opinion,  that,  by  selecting  their  rulers  from 

Amis,  X.  18,  their  own  body,  the  labouring  classes  will  find  them  more 

3K,'4i.       '  inclined  to  sympathise  with  their  distresses,  than  if  taken 

Hist,  de  la    fj-Qjyx  a  more  elevated  class — a  natural  but  pernicious 

164!  "  opinion,  which  all  history  proves  to  be  fallacious,^  and 

which  the  common  proverb,  as  to  the  eifect  of  setting  a 
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beggar  on  horseback,  shows  to  be  adverse  to  the  experi-     chap. 
ence,  in  ordinarj'  times,  of  mankind.  xi. 

At  length  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence,       j„g,j 
roused  the  people  to  a  perfect  fury.     A  tumultuous  mob         j,_ 
surrounded  the  hall  of'the  Jacobins,  and  treated  that  body  Tumiat  in 
as  they  had  so  often  treated  the  legislatuj-e.     The  object  fhe  hi-h™ 
was  to  procure  a  petition  from  them  to  the  Convention,  to  prices? 
affix  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  provisions.     The  demand  ^^"'  ^^^' 
was  refused  ;  instantly,  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  forestal- 
lers  !  down  with  the  rich  ! "  resounded  on  all  sides ;  and 
the  Jacobins  were  threatened  as  they  had  threatened  the 
Convention.     Marat,  the  following  morning,  published  a 
number  of  his  journal,  in  which,  raising  his  powerful  voice 
against  what  he  called  "  the  monopolists,  the  merchants  of 
luxury,  the  supporters  of  fraud,  the  ex-nobles  ; "  he  added 
— "  In  every  country  where  the  rights  of  the  people  are 
not  a  vain  title,  the  pillage  of  a  few  shops,  at  the  door  of 
which  they  hang  their  forestalling  owners,  would  put  an 
end  to  an  evil  which  reduces  five  millions  of  men  to  despair, 
and  daily  causes  thousands  to  die  of  famine.    When  will  i  joum.aide 
the  deputies  of  the  people  learn  to  act,  without  eternally  Ji'  ^^'o^^^u 
haranguing  on  evils  they  knosv  not  how  to  remedy  1"i*  Feb!'"'' 
Encouraged  by  these  exhortations,  the  populace  were  not 
slow  in  taking  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  into  their  own 
liands.    A  mob  assembled,  and  pillaged  a  number  of  shops 
in  the  streets  of  La  Veille  Monnaie,  Cinq  Diamans,  and 
Lombards.     They  next  insisted  that  every  article  of  com- 
merce should  be  sold  at  half  its  present  price,  and  large  =  Tii.  iv.  43, 
quantities  were  seized  in  that  manner  at  a  ruinous  loss  to  An,is'^^x"''0 
the  owners.      Speedily,  however,  they  became  tired  of  21.    '   ' '  ' 
paying  at  all,  and  the  shops  were  openly  pillaged,  without 
any  equivalent.^ 

All  the  public  bodies  were  filled  with  consternation  at 
these  disorders.     The  shopkcejiers,  in  particular,  whose 

•  "  En  attend.nnt  que  I.1  nation,  fatiprucede  oesdesordresrevoltans,  prenne 
elle-nieme  la  partie  de  puifrer  la  terre  de  la  liberte  de  cette  race  criniinellc 
que  ses  laches  niandataires  encouragrent  au  crime  par  rinqiunite,  on  ne  doit 
lias  trouver  ctr.ange  que  le  peujile  dans  chaque  ville,  ponsse  au  dese.cpoir, 
50  fasse  lui-menie  justice.  Dans  tout  pays  ou  les  droits  ilu  peuplc  ne  sont 
pas  des  vains  litres  consi-rnes  fastueusement  dans  un  simple,  le  jiijlage  de 
quelques  magasins  a  la  porte  desquelles  on  pendrait  les  accapareurs  niet- 
trait  bientot  fin  a  ses  malversations,  qui  rcduisent  cinq  millions  d'hommes 
au  dt'sespoir,  et  qui  font  perir  des  milliers  de  misere.  Les  deputes  du 
peuple  ne  sauront-ils  done  jamais  que  bavarder  sur  des  maux,  sans  en 
presenter  jamais  le  remede  ?"— JIarat,  Journal  de  la  RepuUi(iuc,  No.  133. 
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CHAP,     efforts  in  favour  of  the  Revolution  had  been  so  decided  at 

XI.       its  commencement,  were  in  despair  at  the  approach  of 

I  anarchy  to  their  own  doors.     The  Girondists,  who  were 

for  the  most  part  the  representatives  of  the  commercial 

Universal     cities  of  France,  were  fully  alive  to  the  disastrous  effects 

consteru;>-    ^f  ^  maximum  in  prices.     But  when  thev  attempted  to 

tioninPans.       .  ,     .  ...        ,,  .  *,i  -i    j  i 

26th  Feb.  enforce  their  principles,  they  were  universally  assailed  by 
the  populace,  and  their  efforts  in  this  particular  destroyed 
all  the  little  consideration  which  still  remained  to  them. 
The  pillage  besan  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  continued 
without  intermission  for  twelve  hours,  before  the  munici- 
pality, who  in  secret  favoured  the  agitation,  made  even  a 
show  of  attempting  to  put  it  down.  The  consternation, 
in  consequence,  was  universal ;  for  on  the  one  hand  the 
populace  loudly  clamoured  for  a  maximum  of  prices,  and 
the  shopkeepers,  as  loudly,  vociferated  against  the  pillage, 
which  was  becoming  universal.  All  attempts  to  calm  the 
people  were  vain  ;  even  the  Jacobins  wore  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  exertions  in  this  respect.  The  suffering 
was  real  and  universal ;  nothing  could  make  the  multitude 
see  it  was  owing  to  the  measures  of  the  Revolution.  The 
attempts  of  the  municipality  to  restore  order,  or  pass 
coercive  regulations,  were  drowned  in  the  cries  of  the 
mob,  and  the  hisses  of  the  galleries ;  every  new  act  of 
violence  which  was  recounted,  was  received  with  shouts  of 
applause.  Neither  at  the  Convention,  nor  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
nor  the  Jacobins,  could  any  remedy  be  devised  for  allaying 
the  fury  of  the  people.  Robespierre,  St  Just,  Chaumette, 
were  hooted  down  the  moment  they  attempted  to  speak. 
des'jaTobins,  The  Royalists  contrasted  these  deplorable  scenes  with  the 
No.  362.       tranquiility  enioyed  under  the  monarchy.    "  Behold,"  said 

Prudhom-  ^  j        j    j  .     ,     ,    .    .  i        ii_ 

me,  Rev.  de  the  Girondists,  "  to  what  we  are  fast  driving  under  the 
i9i"440°'  system  of  popular  violence."—"  It  is  all,"  said  the  Jacobins, 
Th!  iv.  47,  "  the  work  of  Royalists,  Rolandists,  Girondists,  and  parti- 
il'c^nyAt  sans  of  La  Fayette,  in  disguise."  Robespierre  maintained 
163.  Deux  in  the  evening,  at  the  Jacobins,  the  popular  doctrine,  "  that 
Amis,  X.  20,  |.j^^  people  could  do  no  wrong,"  and  that  the  Royalists 
were  the  secret  instigators  of  all  the  disorders.  ^ 

The  debates  in  the  Jacobin  club  on  this  occasion  are 
highly  interesting,  as  indicating  clearly  the  existence  of 
that  division  in  the  revolutionary  party  between  the 
shopkeepers  and  the  workmen— the  holders  of  some  pro- 
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perty  and  the  holders  of  none — which  sooner  or  later     chap, 
must  arise  in  all  such  convulsions,  and  which  revealed        xi. 
the  secret  ultimate  designs  of  Robespierre  and  his  extreme       ^^^^ 
followers.     "  The  movements  which  have  taken  place," 
said  Marat,  "  are  owing  to  a  perfectly  natural  cause  :  it  is  Debates  at 
the  excessively  high  price  of  provisions.    These  movements  on'^this "'X-^ 
have  been  secretly  instigated  by  the  counter  revolutionists,  ject. 
who  wish  to  restore  Roland,  the  god  of  their  idolatry,  to 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.     The  scarcity  of  bread  is  to  j  j^^rnai 
be  ascribed  to  an  entirely  diflferent  cause :  it  is  owing  to  des  jaco- 
a  combination  among  the  bakers.     This  abuse  has  grown  pj|,*'  ''^^ 
up  from  the  malversations  and  inefficiency  of  the  Com-  362. 
mittee  of  Subsistence,  which  has  not  yet  rendered  an 
account  of  its  intromissions."^ 

Robespierre  immediately  rose.     "  As  I  have  ever  loved 
humanity,  and  never  flattered  a  human  being,  I  will  dare        ]§. 
to  tell  the  truth.     I  have  ever  maintained,  often  when  I  Remarkable 
stood  alone  and  was  the  object  of  persecution  for  it — tfiat  kobespierre 
the  people  are  never  wrong.     I  ventured  to  proclaim  it  at  a  i^^ere. 
time  when  it  was  not  generally  recognised  :  the  course  of 
the  Revolution  has  now  clearly  demonstrated  its  truth. 
The  people  have  so  often  heard  the  authority  of  the  law 
invoked  by  those  who  wished  to  maintain  it  only  to 
oppress  them,  that  they  are  become  suspicious  of  that 
language.    The  people  suffer  ;  they  have  not  yet  received 
the  fruit  of  their  labours  ;  they  are  persecuted  by  the  rich, 
and  the  rich  are  what  they  always  were — hard  and  pitiless. 
The  people  see  the  insolence  of  those  who  have  betrayed 
them ;  they  see  fortunes  accumulating  in  their  hands ; 
they  feel  their  own  misery,  and  thence  the  disorders. 
What  do  the  agitators  do  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
tumults  ?    They  declaim  not  against  the  rich — not  against 
the  monopolisers — not  against  the  counter  revolutionists  ; 
but  against  the  Jacobins — against  the  Mountain — against 
the  true  patriots.    I  maintain,  then,  the  people  have  never 
been  wrong  ;  the  pillage  has  been  the  work  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  the  sugar  loaves  have  been  received  by  their  valets. 
Our  adversaries  have  done  this :  they  wish  to  persuade  us  , 
that  the  system  of  liberty  and  equality  leads  to  such  des  jaeo- 
disorders.    For  myself,  i  praise  the  insurrection  :  I  only  ^JJ^*'  ^^'^ 
lament  it  was  directed  to  an  unworthy  object. ^     The  363. 
people  should  rise ;  not  to  plunder  sugar,  but  to  destroy 
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CHAP,     their  oppressors — to  exterminate  the  factions  in  power, 
XI.       who,  after  the  10th  August,  had  agreed  to  surrender  Paris 
■  J.      ■    to  the  Prussians." 

'    "  The  alarm  in  Paris  soon  became  extreme :  all  the  public 

,9         bodies  declared  their  sittings  permanent ;  t\ie  ffaierale  every 
Indecision  of  where  called  the  armed  sections  to  their  posts,  and  the 
p^r^'^"'^^ '"  people  openly  talked  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  insurrection 
to  "  lop  off  the  gangrened  parts  of  the  national  represen- 
tation."    The  Girondists,  who  were  likely  first  to  suffer, 
assembled,  armed,  at  the  house  of  Yalaze,  one  of  their 
number,   where    indecision   and    ihstraction  of   opinion 
paralysed  all  their  counsels.    The  Jacobins  were  hardly 
less  embarrassed  than  themselves.     Robespierre  himself, 
whose  moral  courage  nothing  in  general  could  daunt,  was 
in  the  greatest  possible  alarm,  and  vehemently  urged  the 
immediate  return  of  St  Just  from  the  army  of  the  north, 
to  make  head  against  the  danger.  *    It  was  at  first  proposed 
to  march  direct  with  the  armed  force  of  the  sections  upon 
the  Xational  Assembly,  and  put  to  death  an  hundred  of 
the  most  obnoxious  deputies,  including  the  whole  mem- 
bers of  the  Gironde.     It  was  suggested,  however,  that  this 
stroke  might  fail,  and  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  efficient  to  effect  the  great  work  of  the 
rapid  extermination  of  the  counter  revolutionists.     These 
,         doubts  prevailed.    Though  supported  by  the  municipality, 
the  majority  of  the  sections,  or  National  Guard,  and  the 
armed  multitude,  they  did  not  conceive  the  public  mind 
yet  ripe  fur  a  direct  attack  on  the  national  representatives, 
1  Deux        where  the  Girondists  still  held  the  important  offices.    They 
Amis,  X.  21,  resolved,  therefore,  to  limit  their  demands  to  minor  points, 
so'  55!^''' ''''  preparatory  to  the  grand  attack  which  was  to  overthrow 
their  adversaries.^ 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time,  which  consolidated  the 

20        influence  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  metropolis,  and  tended 

Designs  of    powerfully  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  Revolution. 

Uumourier.  ^j^j^  ^^^^^  '^-^^  unsucccssful  attempt  of  Dumourier  to  restore 

the  constitutional  thone.    This  celebrated  general,  who  was 

»  "  La  liberie  est  exposes  a  de  nouveaux  dangers ;— les  factions  se  reveU- 
lant  avec  un  caractere  plus  alarmant  que  jamais— les  rassemblemens  pour 
le  beurre  sent  plus  nombreux  et  plus  turbulens  que  jamais,  lorsqu'ils  ont  le 
moins  de  pretextes  -  une  insurrection  dans  les  prisons,  qui  devait  eclater  hier. 
Les  restes  des  factions,  ou  plutot  les  factions  toujours  vivantes,  redoublent 
d'audace  et  de  perfidie."— Robespierre  a  St  Just,  6  Prairial,  Ann.  ii. 
Papiers  Inediti,  ii.  5,  6. 
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warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Girondists,  had     chap. 
long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  sanguinary  proceedings,        xi. 
and  still  more  sanguinary  declarations  of  the  democratic 
leaders,  and  saw  no  safety  for  France  but  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  1791.      He  left  the  command 
of  liis  army,  and  came  to  Paris,  in  order  to  endeavour  to 
save  the  lifeof  Louis ;  and  when  that  project  failed,  returned 
to  Flanders,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  United 
Provinces  and  Great  Britain.     His  design  was  to  make  an 
irruption  into  Holland,  overturn  the  revolutionary  authori- 
ties in  that  country;  to  form  a  new  government  in  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  raise  an  army  3-8, 400. 
of  eighty  thousand  men  ;  to  oiFer  the  alliance  of  this  state  to  "^P^-  ."^• 
the  French  government,  on  condition  of  their  restoring  the  Mign.  i.' 
constitution  of  1791  ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  march  to  t^^:  ^^9: 

.  '  Roland,  1. 

Pans  With  his  own  forces,  and  those  of  the  Belgians,  and  217. 
overturn  the  Convention  and  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins.^ 

Full  of  this  extraordinary-  project,  Dumourier,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  threw  liimself  into  the  Dutch  ter- 
ritory.   He  was  at  first  successful,  and  succeeded  in  obtain-  His  uriip. 
ing  possession  of  Breda  and  Gertruydenbersf :  but  Avhile  *l°°'"^j''. 

^'■.  ,.  .,,.  ''  ^  Holland  lu 

prosecuting  his  career,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  pursuance 
rout  of  the  French  army  besieging  Maestricht,  and  orders  °^'*' 
were  given  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  victorious  army 
to  cover  the  frontiers.  So  great  was  the  consternation  among 
the  Republican  troops,  that  whole  battalions  disbanded 
themselves,  and  some  of  the  fugitives  fled  as  far  as  Paris, 
spreadingthe  most  exaggerated  reports  wherever  they  went. 
In  obedience  to  his  orders,  Dumourier  returned  to  Flanders, 
and  fought  a  general  action  with  Prince  Cobourg ;  but 
the  Allies  were  successful,  and  the  victory  of  Nerwinde 
compelled  the  French  to  abandon  all  their  conquests  in 
Flanders.     These  events,  the  details  of  wliich  will  be  given 
in  a  following  chapter,  occasioned  an  immediate  rupture 
between  this  general  and  the  Jacobins.     Danton  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  from  Paris  to  Flanders  to  watch  over  -Deux 
and  report  on  liis  proceedings.     Shortly  after  the  battle,  ^3o"^s.' 
Dumourier  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  '^"°"i-  "■• 
drew  too  faithful  a  picture  of  their  government,  accusing  u'ss,  56^' 
them  of  all  the  anarchy  and  disorders  which  had  prevailed,  ^I's-  •■  250, 
and  declaring  them  responsible  for  the  safety  of  their  more  iv.  112, 113. 
moderate  colleagues.^    This  letter  was  supjiressed  by  the 

VOL.  III.  li 
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CHAP,     government ;  but  it  was  circulated  in  Paris,  and  produced 
XJ.       the  greatest  sensation.     Danton  returned  to  the  capital 
from  the  army,  and  openly  denounced  the  "  Traitor  Du- 
mourier,"  at  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  :  his  head  was  loudly 
called  for  as  a  sacrifice  to  national  justice  ;  and  the  agita- 
tion occasioned  by  the  public  disasters  "was  incessantly 
kept  alive  by  the  circulation  of  the  most  gloomy  reports. 
Impelled  by  the  imminent  danger  of  his  own  situation  ; 
22.        dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  the  Convention,  who  had 
Duraourier's  both  thwarted  his  political  wishes  and  withered  his  mili- 
against  the   tary  laurels  ;  chagrined  at  the  conduct  of  the  government 
Republic,     tov/ard  the  Belgians,  who  had  capitulated  on  the  faith  of  his 
assurances,  and  had  subsequently  been  cruelly  treated  by 
their  conquerors,  Dumourier  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  allied  generals.     In  the  prosecution  of  this 
design,  he  neither  acted  with  the  vigour  nor  the  caution 
requisite  to  insure  success.     To  his  officers,  he  openly  spoke 
of  marching  to  Paris,  as  he  had  recently  before  spoken  of 
marching  to  Brussels  ;  while  the  soldiers  were  left  to  the 
seductions  of  the  Jacobins,  who  found  in  them  the  willing 
instruments  of  their  ambitious  designs.     Dumourier,  as  he 
himself  admits,  had  not  the  qualities   requisite  for  the 
leader  of  a  party  ;  but,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  energy 
of  Danton,  the  firmness  of  Bouille,  or  the  ambition  of  Na- 
poleon, the  current  of  the  Revolution  was  then  too  strong 
to  be  arrested  by  any  single  arm.     Like  La  Fayette  and 
Pichegru,  he  was  destined  to  experience  the  truth  of  the 
saying  of  Tacitus,  "  Bellis  civilibus  plus  militibus  quam 
1  Lac.  ii.  256,  ducibus  liccre."*     His  power,  great  while  wielding  the 
and  56.         force  of  the  democracy,  crumbled  when  applied  to  coerce 
soe"  '  Mig.  i.  its  fury  ;  and  the  leader  of  fifty  thousand  men  speedily 
258-.  Deux  found  himself  deserted  and  proscribed  in  the  midst  of  the 
234.  '        '  troops  whom  he  had  recently  commanded  with  despotic 
authority.^ 

The  first  intimation  which  the  Convention  received  of 

his  desisiii^,  was  from  the  general  himself.     Three  deter- 

His  extreme  mined  Jacobins,  Proly,  Pereira,  and  Dubuisson,  had  been 

imprudence,  g^j^^  ^^  headquarters  to  obtain  authentic  accounts  of  his 

intentions  :  in  a  long  and  animated  discussion  with  them, 

he  openly  avowed  his  views,  and  threatened  the  Conven- 

•  "  In  civil  war,  the   soldiers  have  more  power  than  the  generals." — 
Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  44. 
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tion  with  the  vengeance  of  his  army.    "  No  peace,"  he  ex-     chap. 
claimed,  "  can  be  made  for  France,  if  we  do  not  destroy        xi. 
the  Convention  ;  as  long  as  I  have  a  sword  to  wield,  I        „ 
shall  strive  to  overturn  its  rule,  and  the  sanguinary  tribu- 
nal which  it  has  recently  created.    The  Republic  is  a  mere 
chimera ;  I  was  only  deceived  by  it  for  three  days  ;  we 
must  save  our  country,  by  re-establishing  the  throne,  and 
the  constitution  of  1791.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Jemappes, 
I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the  triumphs  obtained  in  so 
bad  a  cause.    What  signifies  it  whether  the  King  is  named 
Louis,  James,  or  Philip  1    If  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  Temple  are  endangered,  France  will  still  find  a  sove- 
reign, and  I  shall  instantly  march  to  Paris  to  avenge  their 
death."     To  the  imprudence  of  this  premature  declaration,  i  Deux 
Dumourier,  with  that  mixture  of  warmth  and  facility  ^^^f 
which  distinguished  his  character,  added  the  still  greater  Duin"M.'m. 
fault  of  letting  the  commissioners,  thus  possessed  of  his  ^jj  '^f'gss' 
intentions,  depart  for  Paris,  where  they  lost  no  time  in  Lac.  ii.  S7. 
informing  the  Convention  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them.^ 

Instant  measures  were  taken  to  counteract  the  designs 
of  so  formidable  an  opponent  Proceeding  with  the  deci- 
sion and  rapidity  which,  in  civil  dissensions,  is  indispen-  Dumourier 


sable  to  success,  they  summoned  him  to  appear  at  their  '*". 


arrpsts  the 
(•omniissio 

bar,  and,  on  his  failure  to  obey,  dispatched  four  commis-  ers  of  the 
sioners,  with  instructions  to  bring  him  before  them,  or  ap"u^2*'°"" 
arrest  him  in  the  middle  of  his  army.     Dumourier  receiv- 
ed these  representatives  in  the  midst  of  his  staff;  they 
read  to  him  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  commanding  his 
instant  attendance  at  their  bar ;  lie  refused  to  comply, 
alleging,  as  an  excuse,  the  important  duties  with  which 
he  was  intrusted,  and  promising  to  render  an  account  of 
his  proceedings  at  some  future  time.     The  representatives 
urged,  as  a  reason  for  his  submission,  the  example  of  the 
Roman  generals.      "We  deceive  ourselves,"  replied   he,  3D„n, 
"in  alleging  as  an  apology  for  our  crimes  the  virtues  of  ^r^'"-.'v- 
the  ancients.      The  Romans  did  not  murder  Tarquin  ;  DVux^Amis, 
they  established  a  republic,  governed  by  wise  laws  ;  thev  ^-  --?:  ^-''• 
had  neither  a  Jacobin  club  nor  a  Revolutionary  tribunal.  mV.  i.'257. 
We  live  in  the  days  of  anarchy  ;  tigers  demand  my  head  ;  "'^3, 73^2 
I  will  not  give  it  them."  2  «  Citizen-General,"  said  Carnier,  Th.  118, 1 19. 
the  leading  representative,  "  will  you  obey  the  decree  of 


aad  iiight. 
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CHAP,  the  Convention,  and  repair  to  Paris  1 " — "  Not  at  present," 
XI.  replied  Dumourier. — "  I  declare  you  then  suspended  from 
j-gg  your  functions,  and  order  the  soldiers  to  arrest  your  per- 
son."— "  This  is  too  much  !  "  exclaimed  the  general  ;  and 
calling  in  his  hussars,  he  arrested  the  representatives  of 
the  Convention,  and  delivered  them  as  hostages  to  the 
Austrian  general. 

The  die  being  now  cast,  Dumourier  prepared  to  follow 
25.  up  his  design  of  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
His  f:iUure  Public  opinion,  in  his  army,  was  strongly  divided  ;  the 
corps  attached  to  his  person  were  ready  to  go  all  lengths 
in  his  support ;  those  of  an  opposite  tendency  regarded 
him  a,s  a  traitor  ;  the  majority,  as  in  all  civil  convulsions, 
were  indiflFerent,  and  ready  to  side  with  the  victorious 
party.  But  the  general  wanted  the  firm  hand  requisite  to 
guide  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
most  energetic  of  his  soldiers  were  hostile  to  his  designs. 
He  set  out  for  Conde,  with  the  intention  of  delivering  it 
to  the  Austrians,  according  to  agreement,  as  a  pledge  of 
his  sincerity  ;  but  having  encountered  a  body  of  troops, 
headed  by  a  young  officer  destined  to  future  celebrity, 
Davoust,  adverse  to  his  designs,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
to  flight,  and  only  escaped  by  abandoning  his  horse,  Avhich 
refused  to  leap  a  ditch.  With  heroic  courage  he  endeavour- 
ed, the  following  day,  with  an  escort  of  Austrian  hussars, 
to  regain  his  camp ;  but  the  sight  of  the  foreign  uniforms 
iD«rn.  iv.  Toused  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  French  soldiers;  the 
ifi2, 170.       artillery  first  abandoned  his  cause,  and,  soon  after,  their 

Toul.  iii  "^  . 

■Ji.i,  316,  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  infantry.  Dumourier, 
i'^-s  ^^L  ^'^^^  difficulty,  regained  the  Aiistrian  lines,  where  fifteen 
jL  fii,  G2.  hundred  followers  only  joined  his  standard.  The  remain- 
Bioff  ^Unir*"  ^^^  ^^  *^^  army  collected  in  an  intrenched  camp  at  Famars, 
(Davoust.)  where,  shortly  after.  General  Dampierre,  by  authority  of 
the  Convention,  assumed  the  command.^ 

The  failure  of  this,  as  of  every  other  conspiracy,  added 

,g        to  the  strength  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  French  capital. 

Contests      Terror,  often  greatest  when  the  danger  is  past,  prepared 

olrondTsts  ^  the  people  to  take  the  most  desperate  measures  for  the 

auri  Jaco-     public  Safety  ;  the  defection  of  Dumourier  to  the  Austrians, 

March  10.     gave  the  violent  revolutionists  the  immense  advantage  of 

representing  their  adversaries  as,  in  reality,  enemies  to 

the  cause  of  France.      During  the  first  fervour  of  the 
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alarm,   the  Jacobins  denounced  their  old  enemies,   the     chap. 
Girondists,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  public  calamities,  and        xi. 
actually  fixed  the  10th  March  for  a  general  attack  upon     "TtdT" 
the  leaders  of  that  party  in  the  bosom  of  the  legislature. 
The  Convention  had  declared  its  sittings  permanent,  on 
account  of  the  public  dangers  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th,  it  was  determined,  at  the  secret  committees,  the  club  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  the  Cordeliers,  on  the  following  day,  to 
close  the  barriers,  to  sound  the  tocsin,  and  march  in  two 
columns  with  the  forces  of  the  faubourgs  upon  the  Con- 
vention.    The  agitation  was  unparalleled  at  the  former 
great  centre  of  insurrection.     Night  and  day  they  sat 
debating  in  their  vast  and  gloomy  hall ;  but  such  was  the 
vehemence  of  the  members,  and  the  burst  of  indignation 
against  Dumourier,  that  scarce  any  orator  could  be  heard 
at  the  tribune,  and  the  debates  exhibit  only  a  series  of 
passionate  exclamations  and  vehement  interruptions.     At 
the  appointed  hour,  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  repair- 
ed to  their  posts ;  but  the  Girondists,  informed  of  their 
danger,  abstained  from  joining  the  Convention  at  the  dan- 
gerous period  ;  the  Sections  and  National  Guard  hesitated 
to  join  the  insurgents;    Bournonville,  minister  of  war, 
marched  against  the  faubourgs  at  the  head  of  a  faithful 
battalion  of  troops  from  Brest,  and  a  heavy  rain  cooled 
the  revolutionary  ardour  of  tlie  multitudc.^    Tetion,  look-  j;^^;,"':";'],';^^, 
ing  at  the  watery  sky,  exclaimed — "  It  will  come  to  no-  to  unii 
thing  ;  there  will  be  no  insurrection  to-night."     The  plot  Jl^jJ^^  g.M. 
failed,  and  its  failure  postponed,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  Lao.ii.6L>,G5. 
commencement  of  the  Ileign  of  Terror.     By  such  slender  Seux'A'niis, 
means  was  it  possible,  at  that  period,  to  arrest  the  disor-  x.  23, 24. 
ders  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  on  such  casual  incidents  did 
the  most  momentous  changes  depend.^ 

The    conspirators,  astonished  at    the  absence  of   the 
Girondists  from  the  Convention  during  the  critical  period,         „: 
broke  out  into  the  loudest  invectives  against  them  for  Abortive 
their  defection.     "  They  were  constantly  at  their  posts,"  of "ue^jaL^- 
they  exclaimed,   "  when   the  object  was  to  save  Louis  'lins. 
Capet,  but  they  hid  themselves  when  the  country  was  at 
stake."     On  the  following  day,  all  Paris  resounded  with 
the  failure  of  the  conspiracy ;   and  Vergniaud,    taking 
advantase  of  the  general  consternation,  denounced  in  the 
Convention  the  Committee  of  Insurrection  which  had  sup- 
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CHAP,     ported  the  intended  massacre,  and  moved  that  the  papers  of 
^-       the  club  should  be  seized,  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee arrested.     "  We  march,"  he  exclaimed,  "  from  crimes  to 
amnesties,  and  from  amnesties  to  crimes.    The  great  body 
of  citizens  are  so  blinded  by  their  frequent  occurrence, 
that  they  confound  these  seditious  disturbances  with  the 
grand  national  movement  in  favour  of  freedom,  regard 
the  violence  of  brigands  as  the  efforts  of  energetic  minds, 
and  consider  robbery  itself  as  indispensable   for  public 
safety.     You  are  free,  say  they ;  but  unless  you  think 
like  us,  we  will  denounce  you  as  victims  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  people.    You  are  free  ;  but  unless  you  bow  before 
the  idol  which  we  worship,  we  will  deliver  you  up  to 
their  violence.    You  are  free ;  but  unless  you  join  with 
us  in  persecuting  those  whose  probity  or  talents  we  dread, 
we  will  abandon  you  to  their  fury.     Citizens,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  dread,  that  the  Revolution,  like  Saturn,  will 
successively/  devour  all  its  progeny,   and  finally  leave  only 
despotism,   with    all  the    calamities  which   it  produces.'''  * 
1  Moniteur,  These  prophetic  words  produced  some  impression  ;  but,  as 
March  10,     ui^ual,  the  Convention  did  nothing  adequate  to  arrest  the 
Th!iv.  7s?  evils  which   it  anticipated.      Some  of  the  conspirators 
}-?:^:  H;  ^\-    were  apprehended  on  charges  of  sedition  :  but  their  trials 

Hist.  Pari.  r^  ° 

xxv.  80,  88.  led  to  no  result  unfavourable  to  the  violence  ot  demo- 
cracy.^ 

Danton  and  the  Jacobins  made  an  immediate  use  of  the 

agitation  produced  by  these  events,  to  urge  the  establish- 

Proposai  for  ment  of  a  Revolutionarv  Tribunal,  "  in  order  to  defend 

the  Revoiu-  fj-Q^  internal  enemies  the  relations  of  those  who  were 

tionary  Tri-  «        .  .  ^  i        /•         ,  •         n      mi       j< 

bunai.  combating  foreign  aggression  on  the  frontiers.      The  for- 

March  9.  ^^^^  tribunal  established  under  this  name  had  been  sup- 
pressed, as  too  dilatory  in  its  proceedings,  after  the  mas- 
sacres of  September ;  but  the  vehement  passions  now 
abroad  gave  the  Jacobins  the  entire  command  of  the 
Convention.  This  tribunal,  as  proposed  to  be  re-established, 
differed  in  one  important  particular  from  the  former. 
The  judges  and  public  officers  were  to  be  nominated,  not 
by  the  Sections  of  Paris,  but  by  the  Executive  Council,  and 
the  juries  by  the  Convention.   Thus  the  court  was  nothing 

•  "  BeUa  per  Emathios  plusquam  civilia  campos, 

J  usque  datum  sceleri  caniinus,  populumque  potentem 
In  sua  victrici  conversum  viscera  destra." 

liUCAA',  Pharsalia,  i.  1. 
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but  an  engine  of  awful  power  put  into  the  hands  of  the      chap. 
Executive  Council  of  government,  resting  on  the  majority        •^• 
of  the  Convention,  to  exterminate  their  opponents.  It  was     "YrgsT" 
empowered  to  take  cognisance  of  every  anti-revolutionary 
enterprise,  every  attempt  against  liberty,  equality,  the 
unity  or  indivisibility  of  the  republic,  the  internal  or 
external  security  of  the  state,  and  of  all  conspiracies  tend- 
ing to  re-establish  royalty,  or  any  authority  derogatory  to 
freedom,  equality,  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  whe-  IP^'^l^g' 
ther  the  accused  were  civil  or  military  functionaries,  or  Moniteur, 
simple  citizens.    The  judgments  of  the  court  were  final,  HiTt'^pari 
and  to  be  instantly  executed,  and  the  whole  estates,  heri-  xxv.  54,  60. 
table  and  movable,  of  those  condemned  to  death,  were  to 
be  confiscated  to  the  public  treasury.^ 

Agitation,  as  usual,  was  resorted  to,  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  sanguinary  project.     A  repast  was  provided 
for  the  people  at  the  Halle-au-Ble ;  and  the  galleries  of  vehement 
the   Convention  were  filled  with  the  partisans  of  the  ^^^'^^^'^ "." 

this  t)roi(^ct 

Jacobins,  heated  with  wine,  and  prepared  to  applaud  every  in  the  As- 
extra  vagance  of  their  leaders.  Lindet  read  the  projet  of  ^^'"^^J^'jg 
the  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  new  tribunal.  It  bore 
that  it  should  be  "  composed  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  Convention,  liberated  from  all  legal  forms,  author- 
ised to  convict  on  any  evidence,  divided  into  two  perma- 
nent divisions,  and  entitled  to  prosecute  cither  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Convention,  or  of  their  own  authority, 
all  those  who  either  by  tlieir  opinions  misled  the  people, 
or,  by  the  situations  they  occupied  under  the  old  regime, 
recalled  the  usurped  privileges  of  despots."  When  this 
appalling  projet  was  read,  the  most  violent  murmurs  broke 
out  on  tlie  right,  which  were  speedily  drowned  in  the 
loud  applauses  of  the  galleries  and  the  left.  "  I  would 
rather  die,"  exclaimed  Vergniaud,  "than  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  tribunal  worse  than  the  Venetian 
Inquisition." — "  Take  your  choice,"  answered  Amar, 
"  between  such  a  measure  and  an  insurrection." — "  My 
inclination  for  revolutionary  power,"  said  Cambon,  "is 
sufficiently  known  ;  but  if  the  people  may  be  deceived  in 
their  elections,  are  not  we  equally  likely  to  be  mistaken 
in  the  choice  we  make  of  the  judges  ?  and  if  so,  what 
insupportable  tyrants  shall  we  then  have  created  for 
ourselves  ! "     The  tumult  became  frightful  ;  the  evening 
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CHAP,     approached  ;  the  Convention,  worn  out  with  exertion,  was 
XI.       yielding  to  violence ;    the  members  of  the   Plaiu   were 
,-93       beginning  to  retire,  and  the  Jacobins  loudly  calling  for  a 
decision  by  open  vote,  when  Feraud  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  let 
us  give  our  votes  publicly,  in  order  that  we  may  make 
known  to  the  world  the  men  who  would  assassinate  inno- 
cence under  cover  of  the  law."      This  bold  apostrophe 
x^^5i^53^'  i"6called  the  yielding  centre  to  their  post ;  and,  contrary 
Moniteur,     to  all  expectation,  it  was  resolved  that  the  trials  should 
Tii!^iv.  71     ^^^®  place  by  jury ;   that  the  jurors  should   be  chosen 
72.  from  the  departments  ;  and  that  they  should  be  named 

by  the  Convention.^ 

After  this  unexpected  success,  the  Girondists  proposed 

3Q         that  the  Convention  should   adjourn  for  an  hour  ;    but 

The  Revo-    DantoH,  who  was  fearful  lest  the  influence  of  terror  and 

TiibunS  is  agitation  should  subside  even  in  that  short  interval,  raised 

estabUshed.  hig  powerful  voice.     "  I  summon,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 

March  10 

thunder,  "  all  good  citizens  to  take  their  places.  "We  must 
instantly  complete  the  formation  of  these  laws,  destined 
to  strike  terror  into  the  internal  enemies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  must  be  arbitrary,  because  they  cannot  be 
precise  ;  because,  how  terrible  soever  they  may  be,  they 
are  preferable  to  those  popular  executions  which  now,  as 
in  September,  would  be  the  consequence  of  any  delay  in 
the  execution  of  justice.  After  having  organised  this  tri- 
bunal, we  must  organise  an  energetic  executive  power, 
which  may  be  in  immediate  contact  with  you,  and  put  at 
your  disposal  all  your  resources  in  men  and  money.  Let 
us  profit  by  the  errors  of  our  predecessors,  and  do  that 
which  the  Legislative  Assembly  has  not  ventured  to  do. 
There  is  no  medium  between  ordinary  forms  and  a  revo- 
hitionary  tribunal.  Let  us  be  terrible,  to  prevent  the 
people  from  becoming  so  ;  let  us  organise  a  tribunal,  not 
which  shall  do  good— that  is  impossible  ;  but  which  shall 
do  the  least  evil  that  is  possible,  to  the  eifect  that  the 
sword  of  the  law  may  descend  upon  all  its  enemies.  To- 
day, then,  let  us  complete  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
5Lac.  u.       to-morrow  the  executive  power,  and  the  day  after,  the 

502       "Hist 

deiaconv.  departure  of   our    commissioners   for    the   departments. 

ii  209,  210.   Calumniate  me  if  you  will,  but  let  my  memory  perish, 

xxv.'54,  59.   provided  the  Republic  is  saved."  2     "  I  demand  the  appel 

nominal"  cried  Vergniaud,  "  that  we  may  know  who  are 
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the  men  who  -continually  make  use  of  the  name  of  liberty      chap. 
to  destroy  it."     But  it  was  all  in  vain.    The  Co,nvention,         xi. 
overwhelmed  by  terror,  passed  the  decree  as  proposed  by 
Lindet,  investing  the   new   tribunal   with   the   despotic 
powers  which  were  afterwards  exercised  with  such  ruinous 
effect  on  most  of  its  own  members.* 

Fouquier  Tinville  was  the  public  accuser  in  the  Revo-   . 
lutionary  Tribunal ;  and  his  name  soon  became  as  terrible         gj 
as  that  of  Robespierre  to  all  France.     He  was  born  in  character  of 
Picardy,  and   exhibited   a    combination   of  qualities  so  x'inviii^its 
extraordinary,  tliat,  if  it  had  not  been   established  by  pubUcac 
undoubted  testimony,  it  would  have  been  deemed  fabu 
lous.     Sombre,  cruel,  suspicious,  the  implacable  enemy  of 
merit  or  virtue  of  any  kind,  ever  ready  to  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  innocence,  he  appeared  insensible  to  every 
sentiment  of  compassion  or  equity.     Justice  in  his  eyes 
consisted  in  condemning  :  an  acquittal  was  the  source  of 
profound  vexation  :  he  was  never  happy  unless  he  had 
secured  the  conviction  of  all  the  accused.     He  exhibited  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  object  an   extraordinary  degree  of 
ardour.     He  seemed   to  consider   his  personal  credit  as 
involved  in  the  decision  on  their  guilt :  their  firmness  and 
calm  demeanour  in  presence  of  their  judges  inspired  him 
with  transports  of  rage.     But  with  all  this  hatred  for  all 
that  is  most  esteemed  among  men,  he  showed   himself 
equally  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  fortune,  or  the 
sweetnesses  of  domestic  life.     He  required  no  species  of 
recreation  :   women,   the  pleasures  of  the  table,  of  the 
theatre,  were  alike  indifferent  to  him.     Sober  and  sparing 
in  diet,  he  never  indulged  jn  any  bacclianalian   excess, 
excepting  when  with  the  Judges  of  the  Revolutionary 

*  The  Depree  of  the  Convention  was  in  these  terms  : — "  There  shall  be 
established  at  Paris  an  Extraordinary  Criminal  Rpvolutionary  Tribun;il. 
It  shall  t.ake  cognis.ince  of  every  attempt  aj^ainst  liberty,  equality,  the  unity 
or  indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  the  internal  or  external  security  of  the 
state,  of  all  conspiracies  tending  to  tlie  rc-establishnicnt  of  royalty,  or 
hostile  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  peojilo,  whether  the  accused  are  public 
functionaries,  ci\ll  or  military,  or  jirivate  individuals.  The  members  of 
the  jury.sball  be  chosen  by  the  Convention  :  the  judges,  the  public  accuser, 
the  two  substitutes,  shall  be  named  by  it;  the  tribunal  sh.ill  decide  on  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  jur^-;  the  decision  of  the  Court  shall  be 
without  appeal,  and  the  effects  of  the  condemned  shall  be  confiscated  to  the 
Republic."  The  Girondists  laboured  hard  to  introduce  the  clause  allow, 
ing  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  be  tried  in  that  court,  with  a  view 
to  the  trial  of  Marat  before  it :  the  same  clause  was  afterwards  made  the 
means  of  conducting  almost  all  of  tliemselves  to  the  scaifold. — See  Hist, 
de  la  Conv.  id.  209,  210 ;  and  Moniteur,  March  11,  1793. 
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CHAP.  Tribunal  he  celebrated  what  they  termed  a  feu  defile  :  that 
XI.  was,  a  sitting  at  which  all  the  accused  were  condemned : 
he  then  gave  way  to  intemperance.  His  power  of  under- 
going fatigue  was  unbounded  :  he  was  seldom  to  be  seen 
at  the  clubs  or  any  public  meeting:  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  the  theatre  of  all  his  exertions.  The  sole 
recreation  which  he  allowed  himself  was  to  behold  his 
victims  perish  on  the  scaffold  :  he  confessed  that  that 
spectacle  had  great  attractions.  He  might,  during  the 
period  of  his  power,  have  amassed  an  immense  fortune  : 
he  remained  to  the  last  poor  ;  and  his  wife  is  said  to  have 
died  of  famine.  His  lodgings  were  destitute  of  every  com- 
fort ;  their  whole  furniture  after  his  death  did  not  sell 
for  twenty  pounds.  No  seduction  could  influence  him : 
he  was  literally  inaccessible  to  all  the  ordinary  desires  of 

1  Hist   de  la 

Conv.  ii.  215,  men.     Nothing  roused  his  mind  but  the  prospect  of  inflict- 
217.  ing  death,  and  then  his  animation  was   such  that  his 

countenance  became  radiant  and  expressive.^ 

The  Jacobins  were  for  a  moment  disconcerted  by  the 
32         failure  of  this  conspiracy :  but   the  war  in  La  Vendee, 
War  in  La    which  broke  out  about  this  period,  and  rapidly  made  the 
breakrout.  most  alarming  progress,  soon  reinvested  them  with  their 
March  10.     former  ascendancy  over  the  populace.    The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  this  district,  its  simple  manners,  patriarchal 
habits,  remote  situation,  and  resident  proprietors,  rendered 
it  the  natural  centre   of  the  Royalist  spirit,  which  the 
execution   of  Louis  had   roused  to    the  highest  degree 
throughout  all  France.     The  nobles  and  clergy  not  having 
emigrated  from  its  provinces,  were  there  in  sufficient  force 
to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  towns,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt.   The  two  most  powerful  passions  of  the 
human   mind,  religious  fervour  and  popular  ambition, 
were  rapidly  brought  into  collision  ;  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion was  the  result,  and  a  million  of  Frenchmen  perished 
in  the  strife  of  the  factions  contending  for  dominion. 
But  the  details  of  this  war,  so  glorious  in  its  character,  so 
*  ^'sj- ^^'■1-  interesting  in  its  details,  so  heart-rending  in  its  result, 
191.    Lac.    require  a  separate  chapter  ;  all  that  is  necessary  here  is  to 
Mi^^'"^252    iiotice  it,  as  materially  augmenting  the  general  agitation, 
253'.         '   and  adding  to  the  strength  which  the  Jacobin   faction 
derived  from  its  continuance.^ 

Assailed  by  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  dangers,  the 
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Convention  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures,  and  tlio      chap. 
Jacobins  resorted  to  tlieir  usual  means  to  agitate  and  sway         xi. 
the    public    mind.     The    powers    of  the   Revolutionary        j^^^ 
Tribunal  were  augmented  ;   instead  of  proceeding  on  a         ^^ 
decree  of  the  Convention,  as  the  warrant  for  judging  of  an  vigorous 
accused  person,  it  was  empowered  to  accuse  and  judge  at  ^g'^co^yen! 
the  same  time.     All  the  Sans  Culottes  were  ordered  to  be  tion. 
armed  with  a  pike  and  a  fusil,  at  the  expense  of  the  ^^'''is/^ 
opulent  classes  ;  a  forced  loan  of  a  milliard  (£40,000,000) 
was  exacted  from  those  persons  possessed  of  any  property, 
and  extraordinary  taxes  Avere  levied  in  every  department, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  revolutionary  commis- 
sioners.   The  commune  of  Paris  demanded  the  imposition 
of  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  provisions,  a  demand  certain 
of  popularity  with  the  lower  orders,  and  the  refusal  of 
which  increased  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of 
the  Convention.  At  the  same  time  another  decree  was  pass- 
ed, which  imposed  upon  all  proprietors  an  extraordinary 
war-tax  ;  and  another,  which  organised  forty-one  commis- 
sions, of  two  members  each,  to  go  down  to  the  departments, 
armed  with  full  powers  to  enforce  the  recruiting,  disarm  '  ^eux 
the  refractory,  seize  all  the  horses  destined  for  the  purposes  29""  xh'.  iv! 
of  luxury  :  in  a  word,  exercise  the  most  despotic  sovereign-  ^^-^  ^J^^-  '• 
ty.    These  commissioners  generally  exercised  their  powers  His'trpari. 
with  the  utmost  rigour  ;  and  being  armed  with  irresistible  ^^7-  '^^'^ 
authority,  and  supported    by   the   whole  revolutionary  u.  65, 66. 
jiarty,  laid  the  foundations  of   that  iron   net  in  which 
France  was  enveloped  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.^ 

But  all  these  measures,  energetic  and  vigorous  as  they 
were,  and  materially  as  they  affected  the  future  progress         34. 
of  the  Revolution,  yielded  in  moment  to  that  which  the  in)port.int 
Jacobins  shortly  after  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  fears  ferring  the" 
and  weakness  of  the  Assembly.    This  was  embodied  in  i'""?"".,?^ 

.       ,  .   ,  ,  „  d<)micilia.rT 

two  decrees,  by  the  first  of  winch,  passed  on  the  21st  ot  visits  on  the 
March,  it  was  enacted,  that  in  every  conmiune  of  the  ar*'7c,^ni°"" 
Republic  of  France,  and  in  every  section  of  a  commune  mittee. 
which  was  divided  into  sections,  there  should  be  formed  at 
the  same  hour,  over  the  whole  of  France,  by  the  election 
of  all  the  inhabitants,  a  committee  of  twelve  persons,  of 
which  committee  no  noble  or  ecclesiastic,  or  agent  or 
dependent  of  a  noble  or  ecclesiastic,  could  be  a  member, 
who  were  empowered  instantly  to  arrest  every  person 
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within  its  bounds  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  foreigner 
or  emigrant,  or  one  of  the  individuals  included  in  the  list 
of  emigrants,  and  who  was  ordered  to  be  enjoined  to 
leave  the  territory  of  the  commune  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  of  the  Republic  in  eight  days,  under  pain  of  being 
sentenced  to  ten  years  of  the  galleys  in  irons.  Every  such 
person  taken  in  tumult  or  insurrection,  was  declared 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  death.  As  the  election  of 
these  commissioners  in  the  communes,  particularly  in  the 
towns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme  Jacobin  party, 
the  eflFect  of  this  decree  was  to  invest  that  party,  in  all  the 
48,000  communes  of  France,  with  the  right  of  making 
domiciliary  visits  in  every  house,  under  pretence  of  search- 
ing for  foreigners  or  emigrants  who  had  not  returned 
within  the  time  specified  in  former  decrees,  and  throwing 
them  into  prison,  or,  in  the  event  of  any  resistance  or 
disturbance,  sentencing  them  at  once  to  death.  As  the 
proceedings  of  these  committees  in  arresting,  were  subject 
to  no  review  whatever,  and  the  revolutionary  tribunals, 
which  were  soon  every  where  established  in  imitation  of 
the  one  in  the  capital,  supported  all  their  proceedings,  this 
decree,  in  effect,  gave  the  Jacobins  the  entire  command  of 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  every  man  in  France.^ 

The  other  decree,  which  passed  on  the  2.5th  of  the  same 
month,  was  attended  with  still  more  momentous  conse- 
quences, as  it  established  the  famous  Committee,  for  the 
general  government  of  the  kingdom,  of  General  Defence 
and  Public  Safety.  Barere  opened  the  subject  with 
a  gloomy  representation  of  the  state  of  the  Republic, 
threatened  as  it  was  with  invasion  in  Flanders,  and  insur- 
rection in  La  Vendee  and  in  Lyons.  "  I  summon  you," 
said  he,  "  in  the  name  of  the  public  salvation,  to  unite  to 
save  yourselves  in  saving  your  country.  It  is  in  vain,  in 
the  present  distracted  state  of  the  provinces,  to  talk  of 
convoking  the  primary  assemblies.  We  must  concentrate 
power,  and  not  divide  it :  no  authority  must  exist  which 
does  not  flow  from  the  representatives  of  the  people." 
Barbaroux  in  vain  resisted  this  proposal :  it  was  cheered 
nearly  unanimously.  On  the  day  following,  it  was  agreed, 
on  the  motion  of  Isnard,  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
general  defence  and  of  public  safety.  It  was  to  consist 
of  twenty-five  members,  and  to  be  charged  with  "  the 
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preparation  and  proposing  of  all  the  laws  and  measures     chap. 
necessary  for  the  exterior  and  interior  defence  of  the        ^^■ 
Republic."    The  executive  council  was  ordered  to   give       ,„„, 
every  assistance  and  information  to  this  committee.     Its 
composition,  however,   showed  that  the   contest  of  the 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  was  still  undecided,  for  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties  were  appointed  in  nearly  equal  pro-,  jjj^j  ^^^^ 
portions  members  of  the  committee.*    At  the  same  time,  xxv.  139, 
Gohier  was  named  to  succeed  Dan  ton  in  the  office  of  te^r,  2ith^' 
minister  of  justice,  as  the  transference  of  Danton  to  the^i^rch. 
committee  of  public  safety  was  likely  to  absorb  his  whole 
time  and  attention.^  t 

Several  measures,  almost  overlooked  during  the  dreadful 
crash  of  events  which  soon  followed,  passed  the  Convention        35 
without  attracting   much   notice  during  this  period  of  Laws  for 
anxiety  and  alarm  ;  but  all  tending,  in  a  remarkable  man-  thl^eml?" 
ner,  to  augment  the  despotic  power,  now  daily  and  more  ?i?iits, 
rapidly  being  centralised  in  the  Jacobin  leaders  at  Paris,  sisjfecte^i 
On  the  26th  of  March  it  was  decreed  that  the  whole  clersv  1'"^°°*- 

i\i  arnn  26. 

and  noblesse,  with  their  servants  and  retainers,  should  be 
disarmed,  as  being  all  persons  suspected  ;  that  the  searches 
might  be  made  during  the  night ;  and  that,  if  they  again 
acquired  arms,  they  should  be  imprisoned.     On  the  27th,  March  27. 
additional  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  all  inferior  tribunals  were  directed  to  send  a 
list  of  their  accused  persons  to  the  central  court  at  Paris, 
to  see  if  they  L-hould  be  selected  for  trial  there  ;  and  on  the 
same  day  a  decree  was  passed,  ordering  every  householder  ^P^''"^"' 
in  France,  within  three  days,  to  affix  a  list  on  the  outside irth  Mar<h. 
of  his  house,  of  all  the  persons  resident  or  lodgfing  there,  ^'^*' w"''' 

,,.,.,  .  00  '  XXV.  142, 

compelhng  them,  in  the  same  time,  to  send  a  duplicate  of  i50. 
their  lists  to  the  committee  of  the  commune  or  section.  ^ 

During  the  period  that  the  contest  with  Dumourier  was 
going  on,  Marat  in  his  journal,  and  the  Jacobins  in  their 

•  The  orig:inal  members  of  this  committee  were  Robespierre,  Petion, 
Dubois- Crancp,  Gensonne,  Guytou-Morveau,  Barbaroux,  Kuhl,  Vei^'tiiaud, 
Fabre  d'Eglnntine,  Buzot,  Delmjis,  Guadet,  Condorcet,  Breard,  Camus, 
Prieur   (de  la  Jlarne),   Camilie-Desnioulins,    Barerc,    Quinette,   Dautoii, 

Si&yes,  La  Source,  Cambaceres,  Isnard,  Jean  Debrez Uistoire  Parlimen- 

taire,  XXXV.  141. 

f  By  a  singular  coincidence  the  author  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
acquire  the  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  revolutionary  tracts  and 
journals  formed  by  Goliier  during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  Convention,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  them  in  his  interesting 
labours. 
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CHAP,     debates,  thundered  in  the    loudest   terms  against  that 
XI.       general  and  his  counter-revolutionary  designs.    But  when 
his  arrest  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  and 
g„         flight  into  Austrian  Flanders,  became  known,  on  the  4th 
Vehement    April,  in  Paris,  the  agitation  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.    At 
w^ich  sSc-    *^^  municipality  the  scene  was  stormy  beyond  example ; 
ceeded  on     and  the  legislature,  on  the  motion  of  Danton,  decreed, 
flight""'^"^'^^ 3-^1*15*  the    most   vehement    agitation,    the    immediate 
April  5.        formation  of  a  camp  of  forty  thousand  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  from  which  all  nobles  and  ex-nobles 
were  to  be  rigidly  excluded.   At  the  same  time  a  maximum 
was  fixed  on  the  price  of  bread  :  the  ditFerence  of  such 
price  and  the  cost  of  production,  being  to  be  laid  as  a  tax 
on  the  rich.    The  Jacobins  took  advantage  of  the  general 
consternation  to  propose  the  establishment  of   a  new 
committee,  to  be  called  the  Committee  of  Public  Salva- 
tion.    To  achieve  this  great  object,  they  held  out  the  most 
violent  threats  against  the  Convention.     "  We  shall  never 
succeed,"  said  Robespierre  the  younger  at  the  Jacobin 
club,  "  in  defeating  the  designs  of  our  enemies  as  long  as 
we  speak  only,  and  do  not  act.   Roland  is  not  yet  arrested  : 
he  lias  even  received  honours  from  his  section.     The  Con- 
vention has  shown  itself  incapable  of  governing :  we  must 
attack  its  leaders.     Citizens,  come  not  here  to  oifer  your 
arms  and  your  lives — come  to  demand  the  blood  of  the 
'Journal      criminals.    Let  the  good  citizens  unite  in  their  sections  ; 
des  Jaco.      let  them  rouse  public  opinion  as  strongly  as  possible,  and 
A^prii  1793,    comc  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to  demand  the  arrest  of 
No.  389.       the  infidel  deputies.     It  is  by  such  measures  alone  that 
you  can  save  the  Republic."  1 
Strengthened  by  these  menaces,  the  Jacobins  next  day 
38        brought  forward  in  the  Convention  the  proposal  for  the 
Appoint-      establishment  of  a  committee,  with  a  right  to  deliberate 
Committee^  i^i  sccret,  and  armed  with  despotic  powers.     Buzot,  on  the 
of  Public      part  of  the  Girondists,  strongly  opposed  this  proposal,  but 

Salvation,       !,       -ni    •  ,      i       •    •        i     i        t        ,  .  -^ 

AprU6.  the  Plain,  or  neutrals,  joined  the  Jacobins.  "  We  must," 
said  Marat,  "  adopt  a  great  measure  for  the  public  salva- 
tion. The  torpor  of  the  executive,  its  negligence  in  regard 
to  the  armies,  its  evident  connivance  with  the  traitorous 
generals,  call  for  the  instant  adoption  of  vigorous  measures. 
Talk  not  of  dictators  !  A  dictator  is  a  single  man  vested  , 
with  absolute  power :  what  is  now  proposed  is  a  com- 
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mittee  of  nine  men,  appointed  by  the  Convention,  and     chap. 
capable  of  being  dissolved  at  any  moment  by  it.    And        ^• 
who  are  the  men  who  now  declaim  against  a  dictator  ?       ^-^^ 
The  very  men  who  strove  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  Roland.    Very  possibly  even  this  committee  may 
not  prove  sufficiently  powerful :  it  is  by  violence  alone 
that  liberty  is  to  be  established  ;  and  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  organise  the  despotism  of  liherti/ to  overturn 
the  despotism  of  kings.'''    Loud  applause  from  the  galleries 
and  tlie  extreme  left  followed  these  words,  and  amidst  the 
general  transport,  the  awful  Committee  of  Public  Salva- 
tion was  established.*     On  the  same  day — an  ominous 
conjunction  ! — the    new    Revolutionary    Tribunal    com- 
menced its  sittings,  and  immediately  condemned  Louis  j^,","*^JJ^^ 
Gnizot  Dumollans,  an  emigxant  of  Porton,  accused  of  hav-  Revolution. 
ing  been  found  in  arms  in  France  contrary  to  the  law  of  p^rY  Lxv.'** 
23d  October,  to  the  punishment  of  death.     He  was  exe-  299, 304. 
cuted  four  hours  afterwards,  protesting  he  hadjoever  heard 
of  the  law  till  his  sentence  was  pronounced.^ 

Alarmed  by  the  commencement  of  punishment  by  this 
formidable  tribunal,  and  by  the  constant  succession  of       og 
orators  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  who  loudly  demanded  at  The  Giron- 
the  bar  the  immediate  (ienunciation  of  Yergniaud,  Guadet,  nouuced  bj 
Gensonne,  Brissot,  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  and  all  the  leaders  Robos- 
of  the  Gironde,  with  threats  of  instant  insurrection  if  they  ^'"'^^' 
were  not  forthwith  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,t  the   Girondists  resolved  on  a  .last   effort  to  April  8. 
rescue  their  party  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  was  xxv^aao'^'^^ 
menaced.2    Meanwhile,  however,  they  were  anticipated 337. 
by  the  Jacobins,  who  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the 

•  The  persons  chosen  for  this  committee  were  B.arere,  Delma,s,  Breard, 
Canibon,  Jean  Debrez,  Danton,  Gujtoil-Morveau,  Treilhard,  and  Delacroix. 
—Bist.  Pari.  XXV.  307. 

■)•  L'orateur  de  la  Section  Bonconseil  : — "Depuisassez  longtemps  la  volx 
publique  vous  dcsigne  les  Vergniauds,  les  Guadets,  les  Gensonnes,  les 
Brissots,  les  Barbaroux,  les  Louvcts,  les  Buzots,  &c.  Qu'attendez-vous 
pour  les  frapper  du  decret  d'accusation  ?  Vous  mettez  Duraourier  hors 
la  loi,  mais  vous  laissez  assis  parmi  vous  ses  complices.  Vous  nianquo-t- 
il  dcs  preuves  r  Les  calomnies  qu'ils  ont  vomies  contre  Paris  doposent 
contre  eux.  Patriotes  de  la  Montagne,  c'est  sur  vous  que  se  repose  la 
patrie  du  soin  de  designer  les  traitres.  II  est  temps  de  les  depouiller  de 
rinvioLabUite  liberticide :  sortez  de  ce  sommeil  qui  tue  la  liberte  :  levez- 
vous !  leviez  aux  tribunaux  les  hommes  que  I'opinion  publiquo  accuse ; 
declarez  la  guerre  a  tous  les  Moderes,  les  Feuillans— a  tous  ces  agens  de  la 
ci-devant  cour  des  Tuileries.  Paraissez  a  cette  tribune,  ardens  patriotes — 
appelez  la  glaive  de  la  loi  sur  la  tete  de  ces  inviolables  conspirateurs,  et 
alors  la  posterite  benira  le  temps  que  vous  avez  existe." — Hist.  Pari ,  xxv. 
311,312;  iih  April  1793. 
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denunciation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  whole 
Girondists  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  along  with  Dumou- 
rier.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  actual  strife 
which  ended  with  the  fall  of  the  latter  party. 

"  A  powerful  faction,"  said  Robespierre,  "  in  the  Con- 
vention, combines  with  the  tyrants  of  Europe  to  giv'e  us  a 
king,  with  a  species  of-  aristocratic  constitution.  It  pro- 
poses to  bring  us  back  to  that  shameful  compromise  by 
the  force  of,  foreign  armies,  and  the  effect  of  internal 
intrigues.  A  republic  suits  only  the  people,  and  those 
few  in  the  higher  conditions  who  have  pure  and  upright 
minds.  External  warfare  is  the  system  of  Pitt,  who  is 
the  soul  of  the  coalition ;  it  suits  all  the  ambitious  ;  it 
suits  the  burgher  aristocracy^  ever  trembling  for  their 
property,  and  filled  with  horror  at  real  equality ;  it 
pleases  the  nobles — too  happy  to  find,  in  a  representation 
based  on  the  aristocracy  and  in  the  court  of  a  new  king, 
the  distinctions  which  have  slipped  fi-om.  their  hands. 
The  aristocratic  system  is  that  of  La  Fayette,  and  all  such 
persons  as  are  known  under  the  name  of  Feuillans  or 
Moderates ;  it  is  the  system  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
in  their  place.  Persons  have  changed  ;  but  the  end  is  the 
same  :  the  means  even  are  the  same,  with  this  diflTereuce, 
that  their  successors  have  augmented  their  resources  and 
increased  the  number  of  their  partisans.  This  ambitious 
faction  has  never  made  use  of  the  people,  except  to  serve 
its  own  purposes  ;  it  has  never  coalesced  with  the  Jaco- 
bins, but  to  elevate  itself.  On  the  10th  August,  it  strove 
to  shield  the  tyrant  from  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people  ; 
it  strove  to  bring  us  back  to  royalty,  by  giving  a  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son.  I  need  not  designate  this  party ;  it  is 
to  the  Brissots,  the  Guadets,  the  Vergniauds,  the  Gen- 
sonnes,  and  the  other  hypocrites  of  their  faction  alone, 
that  the  description  applies. 

"  Every  step  of  theirs  has  been  marked  by  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  :  never  have  they 
marched  with  it,  except  when  constrained  by  necessity. 
They  appropriated  to  themselves  the  whole  fruits  of  the 
victory  of  the  10th  August,  \)\  restoring  their  minions, 
Roland,  Servan,  and  Claviere,  to  office  ;  but,  with  the  same 
breath,  they  began  to  calumniate  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
which  alone  had  in  reality  gained  the  victory.     To  destroy 
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the  vast  centre  of  public  intelligence  and  republican  virtue  chap. 
which  exists  in  this  immortal  city,  they  incessantly  xi. 
slandered  the  citizens  of  Paris,  representing  them  as  a 
mere  band  of  sanguinary  assassins,  of  bloodthirsty  vul- 
tures. Hence  their  eternal  declamations  against  the 
revolutionaiy  justice  which  punished  the  Montmorins, 
the  Lessarts,  and  their  brother  conspirators,  at  the  moment 
when  the  people  and  the  federes  were  rising  in  a  mass  to 
repel  the  Prussians,  whom  their  weak  and  treacherous 
administration  had  brought  almost  to  the  gates  of  the 
capital.  Louis  would  have  been  brought  to  justice  the 
very  day  the  Convention  met,  if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
exertions.  During  four  months  they  protracted  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  tyrant.  Who  can  reflect  without 
shuddering  on  the  arts,  the  shuffling,  the  chicane  to  which 
they  had  recourse  to  avert  the  uplifted  sword  of  national 
vengeance  ;  or  on  the  perfidious  audacity  with  which  they 
have  sheltered  the  emigrants,  and  favoured  their  return 
to  light  the  flames  of  that  civil  war  which  even  now  burns 
so  fiercely  in  La  Vendee  and  the  western  provinces  ? 

"  This  just  punishment  of  the  tyrant — the  single  and 
glorious  triumph  of  the  Republic — has  postponed  only  for 
a  moment  their  unwearied  activity  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  Won  by  their  arts,  the  very  generals  of  the 
Republic  have  betrayed  us.  Where  are  now  La  Fayette 
and  Dumouricr  ?  How  often  have  they  been  denounced 
as  traitors  in  the  patriotic  clul_»s  ! — how  often  have  been 
predicted  the  disasters  which  they  Avould  bring  upon  the 
arms  of  the  Republic  !  They  alone,  leagued  with  the 
court,  dragged  us  into  the  war ;  the  Jacobins  uniformly 
opposed  it.  Who  does  not  now  sec  their  object  in  so 
doing  ?  what  other  was  it  but  to  bring  the  foreigners  into 
our  bosom,  to  light  a  civil  war  on  our  hearths,  to  deliver 
over  our  allies  to  their  vengeance  ?  But  for  the  revolt  of 
10th  August,  all  their  objects  would  have  been  gained, 
and  the  counter-Revolution,  aided  by  foreign  bayonets  and 
domestic  treachery,  would  now  have  becTi  triumphant. 
Pumourier,  their  creature,  was  impelled  by  the  vigour  of 
the  Republic  to  a  brilliant  success ;  and,  after  the  battle 
of  Jcmappes,  if  he  had  pushed  on  at  once  into  Holland, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  Republicanism  in  that  country, 
England  was  ruined  and  Europe  revolutionised.     Instead 
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CHAP,     of  this,  lie  halted  in  the  midst  of  victory ;  and  why  ?     Be- 
XI.       cause  he  was  restrained  by  the  Executive  Council.     He 
did,  by  their  orders,  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  19th  November  and  15th 
December,  which  could  alone  consolidate  the  external 
conquests  of  the  Republic.    Would  yon  ally  yourselves 
witli  anarchy  and  murder  1  was  the  constant  exclamation 
of  the  Guadets  and  the  Gensonnes  ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
they  damped  the  ardour  of  the  Allies,  who  were  joining 
us  in  Flanders,  and  arrested  our  victorious  legions  till  the 
enemy  had  again  collected  sufficient  forces  to  threaten  our 
frontiers.     All  the  measures  of  Dumourier  in  the  Low 
Countries  were  calculated  to  favour  the  counter-Revolu- 
tion, until  at  length,  gorged  with  the  wealth  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Belgium,^ and  rampant  with  his  support  in 
the  foreign  alliances,  he  openly  avowed  his  intention  to 
restore  royalty,  and  hoisted  the  standard  of  treason  in  the 
Republican  camp.     And  who  accompanied  him   in  his 
flight  to  the  stranger  ?    Was  it  not  young  Egalite,  the 
son  of  D'Orleans  1     During  all  this  time  the  committee  of 
General  Safety,  with  Vergniaud  at  their  head,  have  con- 
stantly retarded  every  measure  calculated  to  promote  the 
o-eneral  safety,  to  give  Dumourier  time  to  complete  his' 
1^.^337^^   detestable  projects.     I  demand  that  all  the  individuals  of 
361.    Moni-  ^j^g  family  of  Orleans  should  be  sent  to  the  Revolutionary 
t^eur,  Apri    ,pj,j^^j^g^j^  j^g  ^p||  j^g  Sillcry  and  his  wife,*  Vergniaud, 
Guadet,  and  their  accomplices." ^ 

Vergniaud  immediately  rose  to  reply  ;  but  he  could  not 

4,      '  be  heard  for  some  time  for  the  loud  applauses  from  the 

Vergniaud-s  Mountain  and  the  galleries  at  the  conclusion  of  Robes- 

"■^P^^'  pierre's  address.    "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  with  a  heart  penetrated 

with  grief,  that  I  rise  to  reply  to  accusations,  the  absurdity 

of  which  is  only  equalled  by  their  malignity,  at  a  time 

when  the  dangers  of  the  country  require  all  our  united 

efforts.      I  will  show  who  are   the  real   accomplices  of 

Dumourier.     If  we  strove  to  moderate  the  movement  on 

the  10th  August,  which,  ill-directed,  might  have  led  to  a 

regency,  or  a  new  sovereign,  were  we  enemies  to  liberty  1 

Did  not  we  propose  a  republic  in  lieu  of  that  royalty 

under  which  France  had  groaned  for  so  many  centuries  1 

Did  we  not  suspend  the  King  amidst  the  clang  of  the 

*  JIadame  Genlis. 


1793. 
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tocsin  oil  the  lOtli  August  1  Robespierre,  doubtless,  knew  chap, 
nothing  of  these  tilings,  for  he  prudently  hid  himself  in  a  ^^• 
cellar  during  the  whole  conflict.  When  the  father  was 
suspended  from  all  authority,  was  there  any  thing  hostile 
to  liberty  in  appointing  a  preceptor  for  his  son,  to  pre- 
serve him  from  the  courtly  ideas  he  might  otherwise  have 
imbibed  ]  The  thing  is  too  ridiculous  to  require  a  serious 
answer. 

"  We  have  praised  La  Fayette,  and  this  is  now  brought 
as  a  charge  against  us.  Is  there  any  one  in  the  Convention 
who  has  not  done  the  same  ?  We  entered  into  the  war  with 
Austria  ;  was  not  that  measure  unanimously  supported  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  1  Was  not  war  de  facto  declared 
by  the  accumulation  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  forces  on 
our  frontier  ;  and  did  we  not  judge  rightly  in  taking  the 
initiative  to  remove  the  contest  from  our  own  frontiers  1 
But  we  are  charged  with  having  calumniated  the  council- 
general  of  the  municipality  of  Paris.  Have  we  done  so  ? 
During  its  administration  enormous  dilapidations  were 
committed  on  the  national  domains,  on  the  moveables 
of  emigrants,  on  the  houses  of  royalists,  on  the  effects 
deposited  in  the  municipality ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to 
these  dilapidations,  I  proposed  a  decree  that  they  should 
give  an  account  of  the  property  they  had  acquired  1  Was 
that  calumniating  the  municipality  ?  Was  it  not  rather 
furnishing  them  with  an  opportunity  of  establishing  their 
innocence  I  llobespierre  accuses  us  of  calumniating  Paris. 
So  far  from  it,  I  have  constantly  maintained  that  the 
massacres  which  have  disgraced  the  Revolution,  were  tho 
work  of  a  small  band  of  assassins  who  had  flocked  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  Republic ;  and  it  was  to  exculpate 
Paris  that  I  wished  to  surrender  the  real  assassins  to  the 
sword  of  the  law.  The  real  calumniators  of  Paris  are 
those  who,  by  striving  to  secure  impunity  to  the  brigands, 
confess  that  they  belong  to  themselves.  Which  calum- 
niates the  people — the  man  who  declares  them  innocent 
of  the  crimes  of  stranger  assassins,  or  the  man  who 
obstinately  persists  in  imputing,  to  the  entire  people, 
the  odium  of  these  scenes  of  blood  ? 

"  We  are  accused  of  having  wished  to  leave  Paris  when 
the  Prussians  were  in  Champagne.  This  comes  with 
singular  propriety  from  Robespierre,  who  at  that  period 
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CHAP,     wished  to  fly  to  Marseilles.     But  the  accusation  is  an 
^i-       infamous  calumny.     If  driven  from  Paris,  we  constantly 
1-93       maintained  that  the  Revolution  was  lost ;  it  was  there  we 
were  determined  to  live  or  die.   We  have  become  moderate 
Feuillans  !     We  were  not  so  on  the  10th  August,  when 
you,  Robespierre,  were  in  your  cellar.    We  have  heard 
much  lately  of  the  rights  of  insurrection,  and  I  lament  it. 
I  understand  insurrection  where  it  liiis  an  object,  when 
tyranny  is  there ;  but  when  the  statue  of  liberty  is  on  the 
throne,  insurrection  can  be  provoked  only  by  the  friends 
of  royalty.    Yes  !  it  is  the  friends  of  royalty,  or  of  tyranny 
under  some  other  name,  who  would  now  provoke  an  insur- 
rection.    You  are  seeking  to  consummate  the  Revolution 
by  terror :  I  would  complete  it  by  love.    But  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that,  like  the  priests  and  barbarous  ministers  of 
the  Inquisition,  who  speak  of  the  God  of  pity  at  the  stakes. 
iHist  Pari  ^^  should  Speak  of  liberty  in  the  midst  of  poniards  and 
XXV.  361,      executioners.      You   will    find   the    real    accomplices  of 
teur  April"  Dumourier  in  the  conspirators  against  the  Convention 
11.  on  the  10th  March,  and  in  those  who  have  since  rendered 

nugatory  your  decrees  for  their  punishment."  ^ 

The  Girondists  had  still  the  majority  in  the  Convention ; 

4,        and  this  accusation  of  Robespierre  was  quashed.    But  the 

Marat  is  sent  Jacobins  Were  not  discouraged ;  and,  relying  on  the  support 

iutionary^°  of  the  armed  sections  of  Paris,  they  published  an  address, 

Tribunal,     on  the  iustigation  of  Marat,  and  signed  by  him,  from  the 

April  13  .  .  . 

Jacobins  of  Paris  to  the  affiliated  societies  in  the  depart- 
ments, in  which  they  called  on  them  to  arm,  and  rise 
in  insurrection  against  the  Convention.*  This  address 
was  read  by  Guadet  in  the  Assembly  ;  and  it  excited 
such  consternation,  that  the  cries  arose  on  all  sides,  "A 
I'Abbaye  !  A  I'Abbaye  ! "  and  Marat  was,  by  acclamation 

•  "  Amis,  nous  sommes  trahis  !  Aux  armes  !  Aux  armes !  Voici 
I'heure  terrible  ou  les  defenseurs  de  la  patrie  doivent  vaincre  ou  s"ense- 
velir  sous  les  decombres  de  la  Republique.  Fran(;ais,  jamais  rotre  liberie 
ne  fut  en  jilus  grand  peril ;  nos  ennemis  ont  en  fin  mis  le  sceau  a  leurs 
noires  perfidies :  et  pour  les  consoraraer,  Duraourier,  leur  complice, 
marche  sur  Paris.  Freres  et  amis  t  vos  plus  grands  ennemis  sont  au 
milieu  de  vous  ;  ils  dirigent  vos  operations,  vos  vengeances;  ils  conduisent 
vos  moyens  de  defence.  Qui !  c'est  dans  le  senat  que  de  parricides  mains 
dechirent  vos  entrailles  !  Qui !  le  contre-revolution  est  dans  la  Conven- 
tion Nationale.  C'est  la,  c'est  au  centre  de  votre  surete  et  de  vos  espe- 
rances,  que  de  criminels  deligues  tiennent  les  fils  de  la  trame  qu'ils  ont  ourdi 
avec  la  horde  des  despots  qui  riennent  nos  pgorger.    C'est  la  qu'une  cabale 

dirigee  par  la  cour  d'Angleterre  et  autres Mais  dcja  I'indignation  en- 

flamme  votre  courageux  coeurs.  Allons,  Republicains — armons-nous  !  " — 
Marat,  Journal  des  Jacobins,  llth  April,  No.  174. 
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from  three-fourths  of  the  Legislature,  ordered  to  be  sent     chap. 
to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.    Danton  and  the  Jacobins        '^■ 
vehemently  resisted  this  ;  but  it  was  carried,  after  a  furi-       j-93 
ous  altercation,  by  a  large  majority.    This  was  the  first 
instance  of  the   inviolability  of  the  Convention  being 
broken  through  ;  and,  as  such,  it  afforded  an  unfortunate 
precedent,  ■which  the  sanguinary  party  "was  not  slow  in  '  Hist.  Pari, 
following.     Yet  the  accusation  of  Marat  was  in  reality  no  430.'  Joum. 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  legislature.     He  was  sent  ??^  ■^^^°-., 

,•  m-i  If  1  •  ■,  bins.  April 

to  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  not  for  what  he  said  or  11.  No.  184. 
did  in  the  Convention,  but  for  a  circular  addressed  to  the  J"^')^^ 

'  ,  Joy.     In.  IV. 

departments  as  president  of  the  Jacobin  Club  ;  and  it  was  iso. 
never  supposed  that  the  members  were  privileged  to  com- 
mit treason  without  its  walls. ^ 

The  Jacobins  lost  no  time  in  adopting  measures  to 
counteract  this  vigorous  step.  The  clubs,  the  multitude,  43 
and  the  centre  of  insurrection,  the  municipality,  were  put  Vehement 
in  motion.  The  whole  force  of  popular  agitation  was  called  counteract" 
forth  to  save,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  that  austere,  profound  i*- 
philosopher,  formed  by  meditation  and  misfortune,  gifted 
with  such  profound  sagacity,  and  so  great  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  who  alone  penetrated  the  designs  of 
traitors  on  their  triumphal  cars,  at  the  moment  when  the 
stupid  vulgar  were  still  loading  them  with  applause." 
Pache,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Convention,  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  five-and-thirty  sec- 
tions, and  of  the  commune,  the  expulsion  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gironde.  "  Tlie  Parisians,"  said  they,  "  first  commenced 
the  Revolution  by  overturning  the  Bastile,  which  was  ready 
to  thunder  over  their  heads :  they  have  come  to-day  to 
destroy  a  new  tyranny  because  they  are  the  first  witnesses 
of  it.  They  are  the  first  to  raise,  in  the  heart  of  France, 
the  cry  of  indignation.  We  come  not  to  accuse  the  majority 
of  the  Convention,  which  has  shown  its  virtue  by  con- 
demning the  tyrant :  we  come  to  specify  the  perfidious 
men,  his  allies  in  the  Convention,  who  have  never  ceased 
striving  to  save  him,  and  are  now  endeavouring  to  sell  us 
to  England,  and  bring  us  back  to  slavery.  We  have  not 
destroyed  hereditary  tyranny  only  to  make  way  for  that 
which  is  elective :  already  the  departments  are  revoking 
your  powers :  hear  now  their  demand.  We  call  upon  you 
to  send  this  address  of  the  majority  of  the  Sections  of  Paris 


1  Hist.  Pari 
IX vi.  3,  7. 
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CHAP,  to  the  departments  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  have  inti- 
^-  mated  their  adherence,  the  after-mentioned  deputies  be 
"■^Z^  expelled  from  the  Assembly."*  The  young  and  generous 
Boyer  Fonfrede  demanded  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  the 
proscribed  ;  an  act  of  devotion  which  subsequently  cost 
him  his  life.  All  the  members  of  the  right  and  centre  rose, 
and  insisted  upon  being  joined  with  their  colleagues  in  the 
Toiii.  iii'.  accusation.  The  petition  was  rejected,  but  the  designs  of 
jiftr ^f*259  its  authors  were  gained;  it  accustomed  the  people  to  the 
Th.  iv.  ISO.  spectacle  of  the  Convention  being  besieged  by  popular 
Deux^Amis  d^mour,  and  impaired  the  majesty  of  the  legislature,  by 
X.  247.  exhibiting  the  impunity  with  which  its  members  might 
be  assailed.^ 

Marat  was  accompanied  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
44  by  the  whole  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  party.  His  trial  from 
He  is  iic-  the  first  was  a  mere  mockery,  and  certain  to  terminate  in 
^"^  ^  ■  a  triumph  to  the  Jacobins  ;  for  how  could  a  tribunal 
instituted  to  try  crimes  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  find  one  guilty  who  had  been  loudest  in  asserting 
it  1  He  entered  the  court  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  His 
first  words  were — "  Citizens  !  it  is  not  a  guilty  person  who 
appears  before  you  ;  it  is  the  apostle  and  martyr  of  liberty, 
against  whom  a  handful  of  intriguers  and  factious  men 
have  obtained  a  decree  of  accusation."  He  was  acquitted, 
and  brought  back  in  triumph  to  the  Convention.  An 
immense  multitude  came  with  him  to  the  gates :  the  leaders 
of  the  mob  entered,  and  exclaimed — "  We  bring  you  back 
the  brave  Marat,  the  tried  friend  of  the  people  :  they  will 
never  cease  to  espouse  his  cause ! "  A  sapper  broke  off 
from  the  multitude,  and  exclaimed' — "  Marat  was  ever  the 
friend  of  the  people  :  had  his  head  fallen,  the  head  of  the 
sapper  would  have  fallen  with  it!"  At  these  words  he 
brandished  his  axe  in  the  air,  amidst  shouts  of  applause 
from  the  Mountain  and  the  galleries.  The  mob  insisted 
upon  defiling  in  triumph  through  the  hall :  before  the 
president  could  consult  the  Convention  on  tlie  subject,  the 
unruly  body  rushed  in,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  and 
climbing  over  all  the  barriers,  seated  themselves  in  the 
vacant  places  of  the  deputies,  who  retired  in  disgust  from 

•  Brissot,  Guadet,  Vergniaurl,  Gensonnc,  Grangeneuve,  Buzot,  Barbaroux, 
L:iUes,  Birotteaii,  Ponte-Coulard,  Fetiou.  Laiijuinais,  Valaze,  ITarfly,  Le 
Hardi,  Lou  vet,  Gorsas,  Faucliet,  Lanthenas,  La  Source,  Valady,  Chambon. 
— Hist.  Pari.  xxvi.  7. 
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such  a  scene  of  violence.     The  Convention  beheld  in  silence      chap. 
the  defeat  of  its  measures ;  the  Jacobins  redoubled  their        ^■ 
efforts  to  improve  the  victory  they  had  gained.     Its  ap-       j-93 
proaches  were  incessantly  besieged  by  an  unruly  mob,  who  ^  Toiii.  260. 
clamoured  for  vengeance  against  the  proscribed  deputies  :  Hist.^arU 
the  galleries  were  filled  by  partisans  of  the  Jacobins,  who  xxvi.  129, 

130      Mi"" 

stifled  the  arguments  of   their  opponents,   and    loudly  i.  26O.    Th. 
applauded  the  most  violent  proposals  :  the  clubs,  at  night,  gy^'j^^'^' 
resounded  with  demands  of  vengeance  against  the  traitor  Trib.  Kev. 
faction.i  ^P-^^  1^- 

Although,  however,  the  most  execrable  character  of  the 
Revolution,  one  who  had  never  ceased  for  years  to  urge        45 
the  people  to  deeds  of  atrocity  and  blood,  was  thus  acquitted  Numerous 
by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  yet  it  was  by  no  means  tiou/of"he 
equally  indulgent  to  accused  persons  of  another  stamp,  Kevoiutiou- 
and  had  already  evinced  that  insatiate  thirst  for  blood  biinai. 
which  subsequently  rendered  its  proceedings  so  terrible. 
As  fast  as  persons  accused  of  Royalist  or  Moderate  sen- 
timents were    brouglit   before    it,   they  were   convicted 
without  either  distinction  or  mercy.     Besides  several  per- 
sons of  inferior  note,  who  were  condemned  and  executed 
in  the  first  three  weeks  of  April,  Louis  Philippe  Blanche- 
laude,  formerly  marshal  of  the  camp,  was  convicted  of 
attempts  tending  to  disturb  the  state,  and  suffered  death  : 
Jeanne  Clerc,  of  having  attempted  to,  re-establish  royalty,  AprU  15. 
underwent  the  same  penalty :  Anne  Ilyacinthe  de  Va-  AprU  19. 
gous,   colonel  of  dragoons,  was  sentenced  and  executed  AprU2o. 
the  next  day  on  the  same  charge  :  Gabriel  Duguigny,  a 
returned  emigrant,  suffered  with  uncommon  firmness  on  AprU2i. 
the  21&t ;  and  on  the  27th  Frau9ois  Boucher,  a  dentist,  and  AprU  27. 
Charles  Mingot,  a  hackney  coachman,  were  condemned 
andexccuted  for  havingusedexpressions  tending  to  royalty. 
They  died  exclaiming  "  Vive  Louis  XVII !"     Already  it 
had  become  evident  that  this  terrible  tribunal,  instead  of 
dispensing  justice  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  state  with 
an  equal  hand,  had  become,  under  the  influence  of  the 
vehement  popular  excitement  and  intimidation  with  which  2  buU.  du 
it  was  surrounded,  nothing  but  a  terrible  engine  in  the  i^"*'""''^ .,q 
hands  of  the  Jacobin  faction,  for  securing  impunity  for  the  84. 
worst  crimes  for  themselves,  and  destroying  on  the  most 
trifling  grounds  all  their  opponents.^ 

The  execution  of  persons  accused  of  Moderate  or  Royalist 
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CHAP,     opinions,  however,  would   neither  supply  the  markets, 
XI.       lower  prices,  nor  fill  the  ti'easury ;  and  the  pressure  of 
j.gg       these  exigencies,  amidst  its  fierce  internal  contests,  occu- 
pied no  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Convention.     All 
incre.asing    its  elForts  to  attain  these  objects,  however,  were  nugatory: 
of^nd^n^^    for  the  vast  and  increasing  expenditure  of  the  Republic 
subsistence  could  Only,  amidst  the  total  failure  of  the  taxes,  be  supplied 
pde/an/de-  ^J  *'^^  issue  of  assignats  ;  and  this,  of  course,  by  rendering 
mands  for  a  paper  money  redundant,  lowered  its  value  in  exchange 
maximum,    ^^j^j^  other  commodities,  and  occasioned  a  constant  and 
even  frightful  rise  of  prices.     The  people  did  not  under- 
stand this,  and  conceived,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  prices 
of  all  articles  should  fall,  now  that  the  reign  of  liberty  and 
equality  was  established.     The  Jacobins  incessantly  told 
them  it  Avas  all  owing  to  the  monopolisers,  who,  in  league 
with  the  Royalists,  Girondists,  and  Moderates,  had  entered 
into  an  infernal  conspiracy  to  starve  the  people.     The 
municipality  of  Paris,  acting  on  this  impulse,  repeatedly 
and  formally  demanded  from  the  Convention  the  fixing  of 
a  maximum  on  all  articles  of  provision,  accompanied  with 
1  journ.  des  the  denunciation  of  the  penalty  of  death  against  all  who 
Aprij'^2^d     sliould  ask  a  higher  sum  ;  and  proposed  that  the  dealers 
and  27th.      should  be  indemnified  for  their  losses  by  a  forced  tax  on 
liTcom^-  ^    the  rich.    At  length  the  clamour  became  so  violent,  that  the 
mune,  April  Assembly,  on  2d  May,  passed  a  decree,  fixing  for  a  limited 
Pari.  xxvi.    time  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  grain,  and  imposing  a 
226, 227, 340.  forced  loan  of  1,000,000,000  francs  (^40,000,000)  on  the 
X.  282,  283.    rich,  to  be  levied  by  taxing  the  whole  oi  every  proprietor  s 
income  who  had  a  fortune  that  exceeded  2000  francs  yearly.^ 
It  was  not  surprising  that  prices  rose  in  this  alarming 
4Y         manner  ;  for  the  issue  of  assignats  from  the  public  treasury 
Enormous    had  now  become  unprecedented  in  the   history  of  the 
fresh  asig-    world.     The  Convention,  upon  the  report  of  the  minister 
nats.  of  finance,  decreed,  on  the  7th  May,  the  immediate  issue  of 

^^  ■  1,200,000,000  francs  in  paper,  (.£48,000,000,)  in  addition  to 

3,100,000,000  francs  (£124,000,000)  already  in  circulation  ! 
It  was  not  surprising  that  so  prodigious  an  issue  of  paper, 
in  a  country  not  at  that  period  containing  above  25,000,000 
souls,  and  with  scarcely  any  commerce,  external  or  internal, 
amidst  the  existing  convulsions,  should  have  led  to  an 
universal  rise  of  prices,  to  such  an  extent  as  at  once  to 
destroy  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  and  ipcrease  tenfold  the 
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sufferings  of  the  poor.     The  confusion  of  prices  and  depre-     cHAP. 
ciation  of  the  assignats, under  the  influence  of  tliis  enormous        xi. 
addition  to  tlie  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  soon 
became  sucli,  that  debts  were  discharged  in  assignats  bear- 
ing a  forced  circulation,  for  a  third  of  the  sum  for  which 
they  had  been  contracted,  and  the  price  of  provisions  was 
tripled.     Nor  is  this  report  of  the  finance  minister  less 
important,  as  exhibiting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  enormous  j^/^ifan^t 
defalcation  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  which  was  estimated  Ministre  de ' 
at  1,000,000,000  francs,  (£40,000,000,)  and,  on  the  other.  May"!  n93, 
the  stupendous  amount  of  the  confiscated  property  belong-  Hist.  Pari, 
ing  to  the  church  and  the  emigrants,  which,  after  deduct-  IfJ'"  Morn- 
ing the  whole   debts  with   which  it  was  charged,   was  teur,  May  7. 
valued  at  6,700,000,000  francs,  or  £268,000,000  sterling.^* 
The  incessant  declamations  of  the  Jacobins  at  their  cen- 
tral club,  in  the  forty-eight  sections  at  Paris,  at  the  club        43 
of  the  Cordeliers,  and  in  the  hall  of  the  municipality.  Proposal  of 
aided  by  the  incendiary  press  of  Marat,  Freron,  Hebert,  and  separation'^of 
the  other  revolutionary  journals,  at  length,  coupled  with  tl^**  Conven- 
these  substantial  grievances,  worked  the  people  up  into  ied,andCom. 
such  a  state  of  fury,  that  they  became  ready  for  a  general  ™*'*;°"  °^ 

.    •'  •'  ■'  ^  Twelve  ap- 

msurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  Convention.  As  pointed. 
a  last  resource,  Guadet,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  intre^  ^^'^^  ^"" 
pid  leaders  of  the  Gironde,  proposed  the  convocation  of 
the  supplementary  members  of  the  Assembly f  at  Bour- 
ges,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  municipality  of 
Paris.  "  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  while  good  men  lament  in 
silence  the  misfortunes  of  the  country,  the  conspirators 
are  in  motion  to  destroy  it.     Like  Cajsar,  they  exclaim — 

•  The  totivl  amount  of  the  resources  of  the  Republic  was  stated  in  this 
report  to  be — 

1.  Arrears  of  t.-ixes  and  contributions, 

2.  Due  on  Natirmal  domains  sold, 

3.  Woods  and  Forests, 

4.  Effects  on  the  fivil  list, 

5.  Engaged  domains, 

6.  Feudid  right, 

7.  Salt  mines,  ... 

8.  Unsold  national  domains  of  emigr.ints,) 

deducting  debts,       ...  J 

7,700,000,000  L.308,000,000 
of  which  L  268,000,000,  or  6,700,000,000  francs,  arose  from  the  confiscated 
estates  — See  Rapports  de  .Johannot  sur  Us  Finances  de  la  Hepublique,  'th 
May  179.3:   Hist.  Pari.  xxvi.  378. 

+  Members  elected  to  supply  any  vacancies  which  might  occur  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Convention. 


rrancs. 

1,000,0(10,000  or 

L.40,000,000 

2.000.000, (KK)    .. 

.     80,000,000 

1,200  000.000    .. 

.     48,000,000 

300.000,000    .. 

.     12,000,000 

100,000,000    .. 

.      4,000,000 

50,000.000    .. 

.      2,000,000 

50,000,000    . 

.      2,000,000 

3,000,000,000    . 

.  120,000,000 

1793. 
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CHAP.     '  Let  others  speak,  we  act ! '  To  meet  them,  we  must  act 
XI.       also.     The  evil  lies  in  the  impunity  of  the  conspirators  of . 
March  10  ;  in  the  preparing  of  anarchy  ;  in  the  misrule  of 
the  authorities  of  Paris,  who  thirst  only  for  power  and 
gold.     There  is  yet  time  to  save  the  country,  and  our  own 
tarnished  honour.   I  propose  instantly  to  annul  the  autho- 
rities of  Paris ;  to  replace  the  municipality  by  the  presidents 
of  the  sections  ;  to  unite  the  supplementary  members  of  the 
Convention  at  Bourges ;  and  to  announce  this  resolution  to 
the  departments  by  extraordinary  couriers."  These  decisive 
measures,  if  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  would  have  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  municipality  and  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators ;  but  they  would  have  at  once  occasioned  a  civil 
war,  and,  by  dividing  the  centre  of  action,  augmented 
the  danger  of  foreign  subjugation.      The  majority  was 
influenced  by  these  considerations  ;  the  separation  of  the 
Assembly  into  two  divisions,  one  at  Paris,  and  one  at 
Bourges,  seemed  the  immediate  forerunner  of  conflicting 
governments.   Barere  supported  these  opinions.   "  It  is  by 
union  and  firmness,"  he  said,  "  that  you  must  dissipate 
the  storms  which  assail  you ;  division  will  accelerate  your 
ruin.   Do  you  imagine  that,  if  the  conspirators  dissolve  the 
Convention  in  the  centre  of  its  power,  they  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  its  remnant  assembled  at  Bourges? 
I  propose  that  we  should  nominate  a  commission  of  twelve 
May  15.        pei'sons,  to  Avatch  over  the  designs  of  the  commune,  to 
1  Hist.  Pari,  examine  into  the  recent  disorders,  and  arrest  the  persons 
132."  Toui.  of  their  authors  ;  but  never,  by  acceding  to  the  measures 
^-  ^^^-  „„    of  Guadet,  declare  ourselves  unequal  to  combat  the  iuflu- 
261.  Th.  i'v.  ence  of  the  municipality."     This  proposal  was  adopted  by 
A^  ".s  ^^"^  *^^^  Convention,  ever  ready  to  temporise  rather  than  adopt 
284,  285.       a  decisive  course,  and  the  opportunity  of  destroying  the 
municipality  was  lost  for  ever.^ 

The  commission  of  twelve,  however,  commenced  their 

43^        proceedings  with  vigorous  measures.   A  conspiracy  against 

General  in.  the  majority  of  the  Convention  had  for  some  time  been 

against  The    Openly  Organised  in  Paris  ;  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers  was 

Girondists    the  centre  of  the  movement,  and  an  insurrectionary  com- 

vention,'      mittee  sat  night  and  day.  The  public  fervour  soon  demanded 

^^y  2^-        more  than  the  mere  proscription  of  the  thirty  deputies  ; 

three  hundred  were  required.  Varlet  had  openly  proposed 

a  plan  for  the  insurrection,  which  was  discussed  amidst 
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ftirious  cries  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  execution  of  the     chap. 
design  fixed  for  the  22d  May.     It  Avas  agreed  that  the        ^^• 
armed  multitude  should  proceed  to  the  hall  of  the  Con-       j-g^ 
vention,  with  the  Rights  of  Man  veiled  with  crape,  to 
seize  and  expel  all  the  members  who  had  belonged  to  the 
Constituent  or  Legislative  Assemblies,  turn  out  the  minis- 
try, and  destroy  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Bourbon.     The 
Commission  speedily  obtained  evidence  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  arrested  one  of  its  leaders,  Hebert,  the  author  of  an 
obscene  and  revolting  revolutionary  journal,  entitled  the 
Pere  Duchesne,  which  had  acquired  immense  circulation 
among  the  followers  of  the  municipality.     That  turbulent  Amls^x. 
body  instantly  put  itself  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  declared  282, 290 

Hist   Pari 

its  sittings  permanent,  and  invited  the  people  to  raise  the  xxvii.  203.' 
standard  of  revolt.      Some  of  the  most  violent  sections  ^'^'^-  "•.^''''. 
followed  its  example ;   the   few   who   held  out  for  the  261, 262. 
Assembly  were  besieged  by  clamorous  bands  of  armed  men.  '^}\-  '^;.-"^' 

•  n  J  211.     May 

The  club  of  the  Jacobins,  of  the  Cordeliers,  of  the  Revo-  25. 
lutionary  Sections,  sat  day  and  night ;  the  agitation  of 
Paris  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.i 

The  Commission  of  Twelve,  in  this  extremity,  brought 
forward  a  measure,  eminently  calculated  to  rescue  the 
Convention  from  the  dreadful  thraldom  to  the  armed  commission 
force  of  Paris,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  subiccted.  °f  Twelve 

,        ,       ,  .  •  •'  propose  an 

Vigee,  in  its  name,  said — "  From  the  very  first  steps  of  armed  guard 
our  career,  we  have  discovered  the  traces  of  a  horrible  vention*^"" 
conspiracy  against   the    Republic,   against  tlic   national  May  25. 
representation,  against  the  lives  of  many  of  its  members, 
and  of  other  citizens.     Every  step  we  have  taken  has 
brought  to  light  new  proofs  :  yet  a  few  days  and  the 
Republic  is  l(;st ;  you  yourselves  are  no  more.     (Loud 
murmurs  on  the  left)     I  declare  solemnly,  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  wliole  Commission,  that  if  France  is  not 
soon  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
many  of  yourselves,  and  to  establish  on  the  ruins  of  tlie 
Republic  the  most  horrid  and  degrading  despotism  ;  if  we 
do  not  demonstrate  to  all  the  world  the  existence  of  this 
conspiracy,  we  are  ready  to  lay  our  hca<ls  on  the  scaffold."  , 
He  then  proposed,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  a  decree  xxvii.  1 8.% 
ordering  everv  citizen  of  Paris  to  be  ready  to  ioin  their  l^*^-  ,y°'"' 

y  • ,  J  J  teiir,  May 

respective  sections  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  in  the  mean  2U. 
time  to  send  two  men  from  each  company,^  to  forma  per- 
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maiient  guard  for  the  Convention,  and  that  the  assemblies 
of  the  sections  should  close  their  sittings  every  night  at 
latest  at  ten  o'clock. 

This  was  going  to  work  in  the  right  spirit ;  for  it 
proposed  to  establish  an  armed  force,  to  counterbalance 
that  of  which  the  Jacobins  and  municipality  had  the  dis- 
posal. They  stoutly  denied,  therefore,  the  existence  of  any 
conspiracy.  "  "We  are  called  upon,"  said  Marat,  "  to  discuss 
measures  directed  against  a  supposed  conspiracy.  I  protest 
against  discussing  a  motion  founded  on  a  fable  in  the  air. 
I  know  that  you  never  can  cure  fear  ;  it  is  on  that  account 
that  you  never  can  cure  statesmen.  But  I  declare  I  know 
of  no  other  conspiracy  in  France  except  that  of  the 
Girondists."  Danton  strongly  supported  the  same  side. 
"  What  is  the  use,"  said  he,  "  of  additional  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  national  representation  ?  The  existing  laws  are 
amply  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  to 
direct  them  to  the  punishment  of  the  really  guilty.  If 
guilty  men  are  seized,  they  will  find  no  defenders:  the 
demand  for  an  armed  force  to  protect  its  sittings,  betrays 
fears  unworthy  of  the  National  Assembly.  Can  there  be 
a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  laws 
than  the  fact,  that  the  National  Convention  is  untouched  ; 
and  that  if  one  member  has  perished  (Lepelletier),he  at  least 
was  not  one  of  those  who  betrayed  any  apprehension  ?" 
The  Convention,  however,  now  seriously  alarmed,  passed  a 
decree  in  terms  of  the  proposal,  and  at  the  same  time, 
another  for  improving  the  composition  of  the  juries  for 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  by  taking  them  from  sixteen 
departments  chosen  by  lot.^ 

These  measures,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  struck 
both  at  the  physical  force  and  judicial  tyranny  of  the 
Jacobins ;  and  therefore  they  resolved  instantly  to  com- 
mence their  insurrections.  On  the  next  day,  being  the 
25th  May,  a  furious  multitude  assembled  round  the  hall 
of  the  Convention,  and  a  deputation  appeared  at  the  bar, 
demanding  in  the  most  threatening  terms  the  suppression 
of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and  the  immediate  libera- 
tion of  Hebert,  the  imprisoned  member  of  the  magistracy. 
Some  even  went  the  length  of  insisting  that  the  members  of 
the  Commission  should  immediately  be  sent  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.      -  We  come,"  said  they,  "  to  denounce  a 
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crime  committed  by  the  Council  of  Twelve  on  fhe  person  of     chap. 
Hebert :  he  is  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.  The  council-gene-        ^i- 
ral  of  the  municipality  will  defend  him  to  the  death.    These     TZZ 
arbitrary  arrests  are  civic  crowns  for  good  men."    Isnard, 
the  president  of  the  Assembly,  a  courageous  and  eloquent 
Girondist,  replied—"  Listen  to  my  words  :   if  ever  the 
Convention  is  exposed  to  danger ;  if  another  of  those 
insurrections,  which  have  recurred  so  frequently  since  the 
10th  March,  breaks  out,  and  the  Convention  is  outraged 
by  an  armed  faction,  France  will  rise  as  one  man  to  avenge 
our  cause,  Paris  will  be  destroyed,  and  soon  the  stranger 
will   inquire  on  which  bank  of  the  Seine  Paris  stood." 
This  indignant  reply  produced,  at  the  moment,  a  great 
impression  ;  but  crowds  of  subsequent  petitioners,  whom 
Danton    strongly  supported    from    the    benches  of   the 
Mountain,  quickly  appeared,  and  restored  confidence  to 
the  conspirators.    Upon  the  continued  refusal  of  Isnard  to 
order  the  liberation  of  Hebert,  crowds  from  the  Jacobin 
benches  rose  to  drag  him  from  his  seat ;  the  Girondists 
thronged  to  defend  him.      In  the  midst  of  the  tumult, 
Danton,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  exclaimed — "  So  much 
impudence  is  beyond  endurance  :  we  will  resist  you  :  let 
there  be  no  longer  any  truce  between  the  Mountain  and  '  Hist.  Pari, 
the  base  men  who  wished  to  save  the  tyrant.     If  there  had  Mo"ue^ur' 
been  no  ardent  men  there  would  have  been  no  Revolution.  May  26.  iii^. 
The  small  number  of  conspirators  will  soon  be  revealed  ;  ]i~ijo'  rV. 
the  French  people  will  save  themselves ;  the  mask  has  "  ■  -'^^■ 
fallen  from  the  faces  of  those  who  have  so  often  sworn  to  x.  2S9,  292."' 
defend  it,  but  who  now  strive  only  to  save  the  aristocrats. 
France  will  rise  and  prostrate  its  enemies."^ 

The  deputies  from  the  municipality  retired  on  tliat 
occasion,   without   having  obtained  what  they  desired ; 
but  they  were  resolved  instantly  to  proceed  to  insurrec-  Despenate 
tion.     All  the  remainder  of  tlie  25th,  and  the  whole  of  t,""  com"  n 
the  26th,  was  spent  in  agitation,  and  exciting  the  people  tion,  ami 
by  the  most  inflammatory  harangues.      Such  was  the  hS""  "^ 
success  of  their  eiforts,  that,  by  the  morning  of  the  27th,  May  27. 
eight-and-twenty  sections  were  assembled  to  petition  for 
the  liberation  of  Ilebert.     The  Commission  of  Twelve 
could  only  rely  on  the  support  of  the  armed  force  of  three 
sections  ;  and  these  hastened,  on  the  first  summons,  to  the 
support  of  the  Convention,  and  ranged  themselves,  with. 
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their  carms  and  artillery,  round  the  hall.  But  an  immense 
multitude  crowded  round  their  ranks  ;  cries  of  "  Death  to 
the  Girondists!"  resounded  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  hearts 
even  of  the  most  resolute  began  to  quail  before  the  fury 
and  menacing  conduct  of  the  people.  The  Girondists  witli 
difficulty  maintained  their  ground  against  the  Jacobins 
within  the  Convention  and  the  furious  multitude  Avho 
besieged  its  walls,  when  Garat,  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, entered,  and  deprived  them  of  their  last  resource,  the 
necessity  of  unbending  firmness.  "When  called  upon  to 
report  upon  the  state  of  Paris,  he  declared — "  That  he  saAv 
no  appearance  of  a  conspiracy ;  that  he  had  met  with 
nothing  but  respect  from  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
Assembly ;  and  that  the  only  perfidious  design  which  he 
believed  existed,  was  to  divide,  by  the  dread  of  chimerical 
dangers,  two  parties,  equally  desirous  of  promoting  the 
public  welfare."  In  making  this  report,  Garat  had  been 
deceived  by  Pache,  mayor  of  Paris,  a  furious  and  hypo- 
critical Jacobin,  of  the  most  dangerous  character.  France 
had  reason  then  to  lament  the  retirement  of  the  more 
clear-sighted  Roland  fi'om  his  important  ofiice.  Struck 
dumb  by  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  report,  whieli 
appeared  accountable  only  on  the  defection  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  the  Girondists,  for  the  most  part,  withdrew 
from  the  Assembly,  and  the  courageous  Isnard  was  replaced 
in  the  president's  chair  by  Herault  de  Sechellcs.  Yielding 
to  the  clamour  whicli  besieged  the  Legislature,  he  declared 
"  the  force  of  reason  and  of  the  people  arc  the  same  thing  ; 
you  demand  a  magistrate  in  detention,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  restore  him  to  you."  The  motion  was  then 
put,  that  the  Commission  of  Twelve  should  be  abolished, 
and  Hebert  set  at  liberty ;  it  was  carried  at  midnight, 
amidst  shouts  of  triumph  from  the  mob,  who  constituted 
the  majority,  by  climbing  over  the  rails,  and  voting  on 
the  benches  of  the  Mountain  with  the  Jacobins.^ 

Ashamed  of  the  consequences  of  their  untimely  desertion 
of  the  Convention,  the  Girondists,  on  the  following  daj^, 
assembled  in  strength,  and  reversed  the  decree,  extorted 
by  force  on  the  precc(^ng  evening.  Lanjuinais  in  an 
especial  manner  distinguished  himself  in  this  debate, 
which  was  tumultuous  and  menacing  to  the  very  last 
degree.    "  Above  fifty  thousand  citizens,"  said  he,  "  have 
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already  been  imprisoned  in  the  departments,  hj  orders  of  chap. 
your  commissioners ;  more  arbitrary  arrests  have  taken  xi. 
place  than  under  the  old  regime  in  a  wliole  century  ;  and 
you  have  excited  all  this  tumult,  because  we  have  put  into 
custody  two  or  three  individuals  who  openly  proclaimed 
murder  and  pillage.  Your  commissaries  are  proconsuls, 
who  act  far  from  you,  and  Avithout  your  knowledge  ;  and 
your  whole  jealousy  is  centred  on  the  Commission  placed 
under  your  eyes,  and  subject  to  your  immediate  control. 
On  Sunday  last  it  was  proposed  at  the  Jacobins  to  have  a 
general  massacre  in  Paris ;  to-night  the  same  proposal  is 
to  be  brought  forward  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  electoral 
club  of  the  Eveche ;  the  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  are  ready ; 
we  offer  them  to  you,  and  yet  you  hesitate ;  you  protect 
only  assassins  covered  with  blood."  At  these  words  the 
Mountain  drowned  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and  Legendre 
threatened  to  throw  him  headlong  from  the  Tribune. 
"  Yesterday,"  said  Danton,  "  you  did  an  act  of  justice ; 
beware  of  departing  from  its  example.  If  you  persist 
in  asserting  the  powers  you  have  usurped ;  if  arbitrary 
imprisonments  continue ;  if  the  public  magistrates  are 
not  restored  to  their  functions,  after  having  shown  that 
we  surpass  our  enemies  in  moderation  and  wisdom,  we 
will  show  that  we  surpass  them  in  audacity  and  revolu- 
tionary vigour."  But  the  intrepid  Lanjuinais  kept  his 
ground  ;  and  the  decree  of  the  preceding  day  was  i-eversed 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-one.  The  Jacobins  instantly  broke 
out  into  the  most  furious  exclamations.  "  You  have 
violated  the  'Rights  of  Man,'"  said  Collot  d'llerbois  ; 
"  tremble !  we  are  about  to  follow  your  example ;  they 
shall  not  serve  as  a  shield  to  tyrants.  Throw  a  veil  over 
the  statue  of  Libcrtj%  so  impudently  placed  iTi  the  midst 
of  your  hall  ;  we  will  not  incur  the  guilt  of  any  longer 
restraining  the  indignation  of  the  people."  "  It  is  time,"  i  bphx 
said  Danton,  "  that  the  people  should  no  longer  be  ^""^;  5- 
restrained  to  a  defensive  system.  They  must  attack  the  nistrpaVi. 
Moderate  leaders;  it  is  time  that  we  should  advance  in  gyi'"  1^'' 
our  career,  and  secure  the  destinies  of  France.  Paris  iv.  223, 2-ii. 
has  always  been  the  terror  of  the  enemies  of  liberty. 
Paris  has  once  conquered  ;  it  will  conquer  again." ^ 

The  agitation,  which  had  begun  to  subside  after  the 
victory  of    the   preceding   evening,  was  renewed   with 
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CH.AP.     redoubled  violence  on  the  reversal  of  the  decree.    Robes- 

XI.       pierre,  Marat,  Daiiton,  Chaumette,  and  Pache,  immediately 

commenced  the  organisation  of  a  new  revolt ;  the  29th 

was  employed  in  arranging  the  forces.    "  It  is  not  Hebert," 

Renewal  of  said  Robespierre  at  the  Jacobins,  "  who  was  attacked  :  it 

the  insur-     j^g  ^j^g  causc  of  freedom  :  it  is  the  Republic.     If  the  muni- 

rection  on  ••-  ^ 

May  31st.  cipality  of  Paris  does  not  now  unite  closely  with  the 
people,  it  violates  its  most  sacred  duty.  The  country  is 
in  danger.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  exhausted  as  I  am  by 
four  years  of  revolutions,  and  the  mournful  spectacle  of 
the  triumph  of  tyranny,  to  specify  the  mode  of  action.  I 
recogriise  no  pure  magistrates  but  those  of  the  Mountain." 
On  the  30th,  the  members  of  the  electoral  body,  the 
commissioners  of  the  clubs,  the  deputies  of  the  sections, 
declared  themselves  in  insurrection  ;  Henriot  received  the 
command  of  the  armed  force  ;  and  the  Sans  Culottes  were 
promised  forty  sous  a-day,  by  the  municipality,  while 
under  arms.  These  arrangements  being  made,  the  tocsin 
sounded,  the  generale  beat  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st,  and  the  forces  of  the  Faubourgs  marched  to  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  Convention  was  assembled.  On  this 
occasion,  the  first  symptom  appeared  of  a  division  between 
Danton  and  Robespierre  and  the  more  furious  Jacobins : 
the  former  was  desirous  of  procuring  the  abolition  of  the 
Commission  of  Twelve,  but  not  of  an  outrage  on  the  legisla- 
ture ;  the  latter  wished  to  overturn  the  Convention  by  the 
force  of  the  municipality.  But  even  Robespierre  was  already 
passed  in  the  career  of  revolution  by  more  desperate  in- 
1  Th.  ir.  surrectionists.  A  general  revolt  had  been  resolved  on  by 
225,236,237. ^.j^g  Central  committee  of  insurrection;  amoral  insurrec- 

Mjg.  1.  265.       .  •     1     T  -11 

Lac.  ii.  70,  tion,  as  they  termed  it,  unaccompanied  by  pillage  or 
des  jleo"^"'  "^io'ence,  but  with  such  an  appalling  display  of  physical 
bins,  May  force  as  should  render  resistance  impossible.  Forty-eight 
423.  ^Moni-  sections  met,  and  publicly  announced  their  determination 
teur.  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  by  daybreak  on  the 

31st  all  Paris  was  in  arms.  ^ 

The  National  Guard,  and  the  insurgent  forces,  were  at 

5g        first  timid,  and  uncertain  whose  orders  to  obey,  and  for 

Vast  forces  what  object  they  were  called  out.   The  terrible  cannoniers, 

thfFiu'-'^  ^  the  janizaries  of  the  Revolution,  took  the  lead.     The  cry 

boujgs.        "Vive  la  Montagne !    Perissent  les  Girondins!"   broke 

from  their  ranks,  and  revealed  the  secret  of  the  day;  they 
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fixed  the  wavering  by  the  assumption  of  the  lead.     It  was     chap. 
soon  discovered  that  the  object  was  to  present  a  petition,        xi. 
supported  by  an  armed  force,  to  the  Assembly,  demanding       j,, 
the  proscription  of  the  twenty-two  leaders  of  the  Gironde, 
the  suppression  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  fresh  maximum  on  the  price  of  bread.     In 
the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  the  old  centre  of  insurrections, 
the  revolt  assumed  a  more  disorderly  character.     Pillage, 
immediate  rapine,  and  disorder,  could  alone   rouse   its 
immense  population.    The  commune  excited  their  cupi- 
dity, by  proposing  to  march  to  the  Palais  Royal,  whose 
shopkeepers  were  the  richest  in  Paris.  "  Arm  yourselves  ! " 
exclaimed  the  agents  of  the  municipality,  "  the  counter- 
Revolution  is  at  hand  ;  at  the  Palais  Royal  they  are  this 
moment  crying  '  Vive  le  Roi ! '  and  trampling  under  foot 
the  national  colours ;  all  its  inhabitants  are  accomplices 
in  the  plot :  march  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  thence  to  the 
Convention."     But  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  were  '  ^'?*-  ^•'"■'• 
prepared  for  their  defence  ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  320.    bnux 
shut,  and  artillery  placed  in  the  avenues  which  led  to  tg^^n' 
them.      When   the  immense   forest  of  pikes  began   to  Lac.  ii.'Ti. 
debouch  from  the  side  of  the  faubourgs,  the  cannoniers  337  247  "" 
stood  with  lighted  matches  to  their  pieces  ;  and  the  wave  Mis-  i-  2Go. 
of  insurrection  rolled  aside  to  the  more  defenceless  quar- 
ter of  the  Legislature.^ 

The  Convention  had  early  assembled  at  the  sound  of 
the  tocsin,  in  the  hall  of  the  Tuilerics,  which  had  now         .- 
become  their  place  of  meeting,  instead  of  the  Salle  du  insurrec. 
Menage  ;  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondists,  notwithstanding  the  3u"  Ma*'-'.* 
earnest  entreaties  of  their  friends,  all  repaired  to    the 
post  of  danger.     They  had  passed  the  night  assembled 
in  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  armed,  and  resolved 
to  sell  their  lives  dearly  ;  but  at  daybreak  they  left  their  May  si. 
asylum,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  Convention  as  the 
tocsin   was  sounding.      Garat  persisted  in  maintaining 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  ;  that  a  moral  hisurrection 
alone  was  in  contemplation.    Pache,  with  hypocritical  zeal, 
declared  that  he  had  doubled  the  guards  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  forbidden  the  cannon  of  alarm  to  be  discharged. 
At  that  instant,  the  sound  of  the  artillery  was  heard  ;  the 
generale  beat  in  all  quarters,  and  the  ceaseless  roll,  like 
the  noise  of  distant  tlumder,  showed  that  all  Paris  was  in 

VOL.  III.  T 
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CHAP,     motion.     "  I  demand,"  said  Vergniaud,  "  to  know  by  whose 
XI.       authority  the  cannon  of  alarm  have  been  sounded."     "  And 
~7Z7~    I  demand,"  answered  Thuriot,  "  that  the  Commission  of 
Twelve  be  instantly  dissolved." — "  And  I,"  said  Tallien, 
"  that  the  sword  of  the  law  strike  the  conspirators  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Convention."     The  Girondists  insisted  that 
Henriot,  the  commander-in-chief,  should  be  called  to  the 
bar,  for  sounding  the  cannon  of  alarm  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Convention.     "  If  a  combat  commences,"  said 
Vergniaud,  "  whatever  be  its  result,  it  will  ruin  the  Re- 
public.    Let  all  the  members  swear  to  die  at  their  posts." 
They  all  took  the  oath  ;  in  a  few  hours  it  was  forgotten. 
"  Dissolve  the  Commission  of  Twelve,"  said  Danton,  with 
his  tremendous  voice  ;  "  the  cannon  has  sounded.     If  you 
have  any  political  discretion,  you  will  take  advantage  of 
the  public  agitation  to  furnish  you  with  an  excuse  for 
retracing  your  steps,  and  regaining  your  lost  popularity. 
I  address  myself  to  those  deputies  who  have  some  regard 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  not  to 
those  insane  mortals  who  listen  to  nothing  but  their  pas- 
sions.   Hesitate  no  longer,  therefore,  to  satisfy  the  people." 
■ — "  What  people  1"  exclaimed  Vergniaud.    "  That  people," 
replied  Danton,  "  that  immense  body  which  is  our  advan- 
ced guard ;  which  hates  alike  every  species  of  tyranny, 
and  that  base  moderation  which  would  speedily  bring  it 
back.     Hasten,  then,  to  satisfy  them  ;  save  them  from  the 
aristocrats  ;  save  them  from  their  own  anger  ;  and  if  the 
movement  should  continue  when  this  is  done,  Paris  will 
soon  annihilate  the  factions  which  disturb  its  tranquillity." 
Vast  bodies  of  petitioners  soon  began  to  defile  through  the 
Convention  with  menacing  petitions.    "  We  demand,"  said 
they,  "the  levy  of  a  central  Revolutionary  army  of  Sans 
Ma^""!*''"'^'  Culottes,  who  are  to  receive  forty  sous  a-day  each  man  ; 
Mig.  i.  266.  and  demand  a  decree  against  the  twenty-two  members 
j4o'  243^^^'  denounced  by  the  Sections  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
L.ac.  ii.  73.    mittce  of  Twelve.    We  demand  the  price  of  bread  to  be 
^vu.^343;    fixed  at  three  sous  a  pound  in  all  the  departments,  and 
346.  that  the  diiFerence  of  price  be  made  up  by  a  forced  tax  on 

the  rich."i 

The  Tuileries  were  blockaded  by  the  multitude  :  their 
presence,  and  the  vociferous  language  of  the  petitioners 
who  were  successively  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Assem- 
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bly,    encouraged    the  Jacobins  to    attempt  the   instant      chap. 
destruction  of  their  opponents.     Barere  and  the  Com-        xi. 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that       j.^^ 
the  Commission  of  Twelve  should  be  dissolved ;  Robes- 
pierre and  his  associates  urged  the  immediate  arrest  of  The  mob 
the  Girondists—"  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  let  us  not  lose  our  ^ndTs^ls 
time  in  vain   clamours  and    insignificant    propositions,  the  Conveu. 
This  day  is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  struggles  of  freedom 
against  tyranny." — "Move,  then  !"  exclaimed  Vergniaud. 
• — "  Yes,"  replied  Robespierre  ;  "  I  move,  and  my  motion 
is  against  you  !  Against  you,  who,  after  the  revolution 
of  August  10th,  strove  to  lead  to  the  scaffold  the  men  who 
achieved  it ;  against  you,  who  have  never  ceased  to  urge 
measures  fatal"  to  the  prosperity  of  Paris;  against  you, 
who  endeavoured  to  save  the  tyrant ;  against  you,  who 
have  conspired  with  Dumourier  to  overthrow  the  Repub- 
lic ;  against  you,  who  have  unrelentingly  attacked  those 
whose  heads  Dumourier  demanded  ;  against  you,  whose 
criminal  vengeance  has  provoked  the  cries  of  indignation, 
which  you  now  allege  as  a  crime  against  those  who  have 
suffered  from  it. — I  move  the  immediate  accusation   of  j  jj.^^  p^^j 
those  who  have  conspired  with  Dumourier,  and  who  are  xxvii.  347, 
specified  in  the  petitions  of  the  people."     The  Assembly,  ^^^j.^  ^^if 
moved  bv  the  violence  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  3i,  pp.  g'gs, 
deemed  it  the  most  prudent  course  to  adopt  the  proposal  268!  Lac",  u 
of  Barere  and  the  Committee,  for  the  suppression  of  the  '3.    Toui. 

.  .  iii.  •113     Tl 

Commission,without  the  violent  jiroposals  of  the  Jacobins  ;  iv!  251, 252 
a  ruinous  precedent  of  submission  to  popular  violence, 
which  soon  broiight  about  their  total  subjugation.^ 

But  the  Revolutionists  had  no  intention  of  stopping 
halfway  in  their  career  of  violence.     On  the  evening  of 
the  31st,  Billaud  Varennes  declared  in  the  club  of  the  Ja-  The  Jaco- 
cobins— "That  they  had  only  half  done  their  work;  it  l^ins org.in- 

,       .  111'/.  '         ise  a  general 

must  be  instantly  completed,  before  the  people  have  time  insurrec- 
to  cool  in  their  ardour.  The  movement  in  Paris  will  be  *'""■ 
turned  against  us  in  the  departments  :  already  couriers 
are  sent  off  in  all  directions  to  rouse  them.  I  demand  that 
the  sittings  of  the  Jacobins  be  declared  permanent.  There 
must  be  no  compromise  with  tyranny." — "  Be  assured," 
said  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  "  that  all  those  who  wish  to  esta/- 
blish  a  burgage  aristocracy  will  soon  begin  to  reflect  on 
their  proceedings.    Even  Danton  has  lost  his  energy  since 
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CHAP,     the  Commission  of  Twelve  was  dissolved.     Already  they 

XI-       ask,  when  urged  to  put  themselves  in  insurrection,  Against 

— ~ —    whom  are  we  to  revolt  1    The  aristocracy  is  destroyed,  the 

■     '    '      clero-y  are  destroyed.      "Who,  then,  are  our  oppressors  1 " 

Lest  any  such  reaction  should  take  place,  they  resolved  to 


1  Journ.  des  keep  the  people  continually  in  agitation.  The  1st  of  June 
jacobms,  y^^^  devoted  to  completing  the  preparations ;  in  the  evening, 
429!^  Th. iv.  Marat  liimself  mounted  the  .steeple  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Touf  m  ^"<^  sounded  the  tocsin.  The  generale  beat  through  the 
414.  '  "  whole  night,  and  all  Paris  was  under  arms  by  daybreak 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d.^ 

On  the  preceding  day,  being  the  last  that  they  were  to 
fio         meet  in  this  world,  the  Girondists  dined  together  to  deli- 
Last  iiinner  berate  on  the  means  of  defence  which  yet  remained  in  the 
distrto^°°"  desperate  state  of  their  fortunes.     Their  opinions,  as  usual, 
gether.        were  much  divided.      Some  thought  that  they  should 
""""^  ^'        remain  firm  at  their  posts,  and  die  on  their  curule  chairs, 
defending  to  the  last  extremity  the  sacred  character  A,vith 
which  they  were  invested.     Petion,  Buzot,  and  Gensonne, 
supported  that  mournful  and  magnanimous  resolution. 
Barbaroux,  consulting  only  his  impetuous  courage,  was 
desirous  to  brave  his  enemies  by  his  presence  in  the  Con- 
vention.    Others,  among  whom  was  Louvet,  strenuously 
maintained  that  they  should  instantly  abandon  the  Con- 
vention, where  their  deliberations  were  no  longer  free,  and 
the  majority  were  intimidated  by  the  daggers  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, and  retire  each  into  his  own  department,  to  return 
to  Paris  with  such  a  force  as  should  avenge  the  cause  of 
the  national  representation.     The  deliberation  was  still 
2  Th.iv.  260.  going  forward,  when  the  clang  of  the  tocsin  and  the  roll- 
wT^'oallt    i"?  of  the  drums  warned  them  that  the  insurrection  had 
128.         '  commenced  ;  and  they  broke  up  without  having  come  to 
any  determination.^ 

At  eight  o'clock,  Henriot  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

g^         immense  columns  of  armed  men  assembled  round  the 

Attack  on    Hotel  de  Ville,  presented  himself  before  the  Council  of  the 

tion^""^'"'  municipality,  and  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  insurgent 

June  2.        people,  that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  they 

had  obtained  the  arrest  of  the  obnoxious  deputies.     The 

forces  assembled  on  this  occasion  were  most  formidable. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  tumbrils, 

and  waggons  of  balls  complete,  furnaces  to  heat  them  red- 
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hot,  lighted  matches,  and  drawn  swords  in  the  hands  of     chap. 
the  gunners,  resembled  rather  the  preparations  for  the        xi. 
siege  of  a  powerful  fortress,  than  demonstrations  against  a       j-g^ 
pacific  legislature.     In  addition  to  this,  several  battalions, 
who  had  marched  that  morning  for  La  Vendee,  received 
counter  orders,  and  re-entered  Paris  in  a  state  of  extreme 
irritation.     Ther  were  instantly  supplied  with  assignats, 
"worth  five  francs  each,  and  ranged  themselves  round  Hen- 
riot,  ready  to  execute  his  commands,  even  against  the 
Convention.     The  -whole  battalions  of  the  National  Guard 
which  were  suspected  of  leaning  to  the  Convention,  were 
removed  to  distant  parts  of  the  city,  so  that  the  legislature  i  Deux 
was  surrounded  only  by  its  most  inveterate  enemies.  ^,^|',q" 
After  haranguing  them  in  the  Place  de  Grfeve,  Henriot  pro-  jug.  i.  269. 
Deeded  to  the  other  insurgents,  put  himself  at  their  head,  Ji5'^42"' 
and  marched  to  the  Carrousel.     By  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  Th.'iy.  26i, 
of  the  avenues  to  the  Tuileries  were  blockaded  by  dense  p^^^'j  ^\^[j 
columns  and  artillery  ;  and  eighty  thousand  armed  men  390, 391. 
surrounded  the  defenceless  representatives  of  the  people.^ 

Few  only  of  the  proscribed  deputies  were  present  at  this 
meeting.  The  intrepid  Lanjuinais  was  among  the  num-  ., 
ber;  from  the  tribune,  he  drew  a  picture,  in  true  and  Vehement 
frightful  colours,  of  the  state  of  the  Assembly,  delibera-  Itsemb"/.''* 
ting  for  three  days  under  the  poniards  of  assassins,  threat- 
ened without  by  a  furious  multitude,  domineered  over 
within  by  a  faction  which  wielded  at  will  the  violence 
of  that  multitude,  descending  from  degradation  to  degra- 
dation, rewarded  for  its  condescension  with  arrogance, 
for  its  submission  by  outrage.  "  As  long  as  I  am  per- 
mitted to  raise  my  voice  in  this  place,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
never  suffer  the  national  representation  to  be  degraded  in 
my  person.  Hitherto  you  have  done  nothing  ;  you  have 
only  suffered  ;  you  have  sanctioned  every  thing  required 
of  you.  An  insurrection  assembles,  and  names  a  commit- 
tee to  organise  a  revolt,  with  a  commander  of  the  armed 
force  to  direct  it ;  and  you  tolerate  the  insurrection,  the 
committee,  the  commander."  At  these  words,  the  cries  of 
the  Mountain  drowned  his  voice,  and  the  Jacobins  rushed 
forward  to  drag  him  from  the  tribune  :  but  he  held  fast, 
and  the  president  at  length  succeeded  in  restoring  silence. 
"  I  demand,"  he  concluded,  "  that  all  the  Revolutionary 
authorities  of  Paris  be  instantly  dissolved  :  that  every  thing 
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CHAP,     done  during  the  last  three  days  be  annulled  ;  that  all  who 
XI.       arrogate  to  themselves  an  illegal  authority  be  declared  out 
,_  of  the  pale  of  the  law."     He  had  hardly  concluded,  when 

the  insurgent  petitioners  entered,  and  demanded  his  own 
arrest,  and  that  of  the  other  Girondists.  Their  language 
was  brief  and  decisive.  "  The  citizens  of  Paris,"  said  they, 
"  have  been  four  days  under  arms ;  for  four  days  they  have 
demanded  from  their  mandatories  redress  of  their  rights  so 
scandalously  violated  ;  and  for  four  days  their  mandatories 
have  done  nothing  to  satisfy  them.  The  conspirators  must 
instantly  be  placed  under  arrest :  You  must  forthwith  save 
the  people,  or  they  will  take  their  safety  into  their  own 
hands." — "  Save  the  people ! "  exclaimed  the  Jacobins  ; 
"  save  your  colleagues,  by  agreeing  to  their  provisional 
arrest."  Barere  and  the  neutral  party  urged  the  proscribed 
deputies  to  have  the  generosity  to  give  in  their  resignations 
in  order  to  tranquillise  the  public  mind.  Isnard,  Lanthenas, 
and  others,  complied  with  the  request ;  Lanjuinais  posi- 
tively refused.  "  Hitherto,"  said  he,  "  I  have  shown  some 
courage  ;  I  will  not  fail  at  the  last  extremity.  You  need 
not  expect  from  me  either  suspension  or  resignation." 
Being  violently  interrupted  by  the  left,  he  added — "  When 
the  ancients  prepared  a  sacrifice,  they  crowned  the  victim 
with  flowers  and  garlands  when  they  conducted  him  to  the 
1  Hist.  Pari,  altar ;  the  priest  sacrificed  him,  but  added  not  insult  or 
397.  Moni-  injury.  But  you,  more  cruel  than  they,  commit  outrages 
teur,  3d       ^^  ^\^q  victim  who  is  making  no  efforts  to  avert  his  fate." 

June.  '^  «        •  1    -n      T  „  r 

Mig.  i.  270,  — "  I  have  sworn  to  die  at  my  post,  said  Barbaroux  ;  "  i 
y'Vg  tg'^"  shall  koej)  my  oath.  Bend,  if  you  please,  before  the  muni- 
Toui!  iii.  cipality,  you  who  refused  to  arrest  its  wickedness  ;  or 
Th'  tv*'26i  rather  imitate  us,  whom  its  fury  immediately  demands. 
265.  Wait,  and  brave  its  fury.    You  may  compel  me  to  sink 

under  its  daggers  :  you  shall  not  make  me  fall  at  its  feet."  ^ 
While  the  Assembly  was  in  the  utmost  agitation,  and 
g3         swayed  alternately  by  terror  and  admiration,  Lacroix,  an 
They  move  intimate  friend  of  Danton's,  entered  with  a  haggard  air, 
hlJu.'but'are  ^nd  announced  that  he  had  been  stopped  at  the  gate,  and 
driven  back  that  the  Convention  was  imprisoned  within  its  walls.    The 
nfiJtiVude.^  Secret  of  the  revolt  became  now  evident ;  it  was  not  con- 
ducted by  Danton  and  the  Mountain,  but  by  Robespierre, 
Marat,  and    the    municipality.      "  We    must    instantly 
avenge,"  said  Danton,  "  this  outrage  on  the  national  repre- 
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sentation.    Let  us  go  forth,  and  awe  the  rebels  by  the     chap. 
majesty  of  the  legislature."     Headed  by  its  president,  the        xi. 
Convention  set  out,  and  moved  in  a  body,  with  the  signs    ~~j^ 
of  distress,  to  the  principal  gate  leading  to  the  Place  de 
Carrousel.      They  were  there  met  by  Henriot  on  horse- 
back, sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  most  devoted  bat- 
talions of  the  faubourgs.    "  What  do  the  people  demand  ?" 
said  the  president,  Herault  de  Sechelles  ;  "  the  Convention 
is  occupied  with  nothing  but  their  welfare." — "  Herault," 
replied  Henriot, "  the  people  are  not  to  be  deceived  with  fine 
words  :  they  demand  that  the  twenty-four  culpable  depu- 
ties be  given  up." — "  Demand  rather  that  we  should  all  be 
given  up  ! "  exclaimed  those  who  surrounded  the  president,  i  Hist.  Pari 
"  Cannoniers,  to  your  pieces  ! "  replied  Henriot.    Two  guns,  ^'^^'^-  i*"*- 
charged  with  grape-shot,  were  pointed  against  the  mem-  Amis,  x. 
bers  of  the  Convention,  who  involuntarily  fell  back  ;  and,  ?'^'  •*.?'.„ 
after  m  vain  attempting  to  find  tlie  means  of  escape  at  77.    siig.  i. 
the  other  gates  of  the  garden,  returned  in  dismay  to  the  Th  iv"268 
Hall.      Marat  followed  them,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  270. 
brigands.    "  I  order  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to 
enter,  to  deliberate,  and  to  obey."^* 

When  the  members  were  seated,  Couthon  rose.     "  You 
have  now  had  convincing  evidence,"  said  he,  "  that  the        g^ 
Convention  is  perfectly  free.    The  indignation  of  the  people  The  thirty 
is'  only  pointed  against  certain  unworthy  members  :  we  are  ph  en  up 
are  surrounded  by  tlieir  homage  and  afTection  :  let  us  obey  "'"^  imp"- 
alike  our  own  conscience  and  their  wishes.     I  propose  that 
Lanjuinais,Vergniaud,  Sillery,Gensonne,Le  Hardi,Guadet, 
Petion,  Brissot,  Boileau,  Biroteau,  Valaze,  Gomaire,  Ber- 
trand,Gardien,  Kervelegan,  Mollevaiit,  Bergoing,  Barbaroux, 
Lydon,  Buzot,  La  Source,  Rabaut  St  Etienne,  Salles,  Cliam- 
bon,Gorsas,Grangeneuve,  Le  Sage,  Vigee,  Louvet,and  Henri 
Lariviere,  be  immediately  put  under  arrest."     With  the  ^ ^'-^'^or'' 
dagger  at  tlicir  throats,  the  Convention  passed  the  decree  :  iMoniteur, 
A  large  body  had  the  courage  to  protest  against  the  violence,  p^'jjy  ""^' 
and  refuse  to  vote.     This  -suicidal  measure  was  carried  b)^  ^J['g-  i-  272, 
the  sole  votes  of  the  Mountain,  and  a  few  adherents  :  the  u/fg,  79.*^' 
great  majority  refused  to  have  any  share  in  it.     The  ^h.  iv.  272. 
multitude  gave  tumultuous  cheers,  and  dispersed  :  ^  their 

•  So  sensible  were  the  Revolutionists  themselves  of  the  violence  done 
on  this  occiision  to  the  Convention,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  this  event 
in  ti.e  Moniteur. — See  3foiii7t'i<r,  ith  June  1793,  p.  tj71. 
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CHAP,     victory  was   complete  ;  the  municipality  of  Paris  had 
XI.       overthrown  the  National  Assembly. 

j.  3  The  political  career  of  the  Girondists  was  terminated  by 

this  day ;  thenceforward  they  were  known  only  as  indivi- 
Termination  duals,  by  their  heroic  conduct  in  adversity  and  death. 
"^"^p^PgJ^'^j Their  strife  with  the  Jacobins  was  a  long  struggle  between 
the  Giron-    two  classes,  which  invariably  succeed  each  other  in  the  lead 
*'^*"  of  revolutionary  convulsions.     The  rash  and  reckless,  but 

able  and  generous  party,  which  trusted  to  the  force  of 
reason  in  popular  assemblies,  perished  because  they  strove 
to  arrest  the  torrent  they  had  let  loose,  to  avenge  the 
massacres  of  September,  avoid  the  execution  of  the  King, 
resist  the  institution  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation.  With  the  excitement 
of  more  vehement  passions,  with  the  approach  of  more 
pressing  dangers,  with  the  advent  of  times  when  mode- 
ration seemed  a  crime,  they  perished.  Thereafter,  when 
every  legal  form  was  violated,  every  appeal  against 
violence  stifled  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Girondists, 
democratic  despotism  marched  on  in  its  career  without  an 
obstacle ;  and  the  terrible  dictatorship,  composed  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  and  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  was  established  in  resistless  sovereignty.  The 
proscribed  members  were  at  first  put  under  arrest  in  their 
own  houses.  Several  found  the  means  of  escape  before 
the  order  for  their  imprisonment  was  issued.  Barbaroux, 
Petion,  Lanjuinais,  Henri  Larivi^re,  arrived  at  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  where  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance  to  the 
■usurped  authority  of  the  Parisian  mob  was  made,  which 
speedily  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jacobin  emissaries. 
!  Th.  iv.  Louvet  escaped  to  Bordeaux,  and  subsequently  wandered 
Deux  Amis  f^^"  Dionths  among  the  forests  and  caverns  of  the  Jura, 
X.  325, 328.  where  he  employed  his  hours  of  solitude  in  composing  the 
able  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  ^ 

Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Brissot,  and  the  other  leaders,  were 

gg         soon  afterwards  arrested  in  different  places,  and  thrown 

Their  trial    into  prison,  from  whence,  after  a  painful  interval,  they 

^fjon"'^*™' were  conducted  to  the  scaffold.    They  were  detained  in 

confinement  for  above  four  months  before  being  brought 

to  trial,  in  order  to  secure  the  power  of  the  Jacobin  faction 

before  they  brought  the  illustrious  leaders  of  the  opposite 

party,  so  long  the  idols  of  the  people,  to  trtal  and  death. 
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When  they  did  so,  their  condemnation  was  secure  ere     chap. 
they  were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.        ^• 
Their  trial  and  condemnation  took  place  in  the  end  of    "TrysT" 
October,  before    that   court.     The  Convention  passed  a  Oct.  19. 
decree  authorising  their  trial ;  the  indictment  against  them 
was  general,  but  its  specific  charges  affected  only  five  or 
six  of  the  accused.     They  insisted  upon   the   right   of 
separate  defence  ;  the  Jacobins,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation,  and  the  Convention,  held  this  demand  decisive 
evidence  of  a  new  conspiracy.    To  obviate  its  supposed 
danger,  and  guard  against  the  effect  of  the  well-known 
eloquence  of  the  accused,   which   had  already  strongly 
moved  the  audience,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  after  ]  touI.  iv. 
the  trial  had  proceeded  some  days,  obtained  from  the  H*-    Th. 
Convention  a  decree,  authorising  them,  when  any  trial  wig.  i,'.  293 
had  lasted  three  days,  to  ask  the  jury  if  their  minds  were  ^^'^-  f-J^' 
made  up  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  if  they  said  p.  i. 
they  were,  to  convict  and  pass  sentence,  whether  they  had 
been  heard  in  their  defence  or  not.  ^  * 

The  grounds  of  the  accusation  were  of  the  most  con- 
temptible   kind,   and  consisted   of  the  charges  brought        g^ 
against  them  by  Robespierre,  which  have  been  already  Grounds  of 
given.  ^      Chaumette  recounted  all  the  struggles  of  the  aj^ains^t  the 
municipality  with  the  Cote  Droit,  without  adding  a  single  Girondists, 
fact  that  could  inculpate  the  accused :  the  wretch  Hebert  §  40.    ' 
narrated  the  particulars  of  his  arrest  by  the  Commission 
of  Twelve,  and  alleged  that  Roland  had  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the   public  writers,  by  offering  to  buy  up  his 
obscene  journal,  the  Pere  Duchesiifi :  Destournelle  deponed, 
that  the  accused  had  exerted   themselves   to   crush  the 
municipality,  declared  against  the  massacres  in  the  prisons, 

•  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  trial,  the  Revolution.try  Tribunal  addressed  to 
the  Convention  the  following  letter : — "  Five  days  have  already  been  con- 
sumed, and  nine  witnesses  only  have  been  examined;  each  in  making  his 
deposition  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  a  history  of  the  whole  Revolution. 
The  loquacity  of  the  accused  renders  the  discussions  long  between  them 
and  the  witnesses.  The  tri.il,  therefore,  will  never  be  finished.  But  why, 
we  ask,  have  anp  ipi'tnesses  at  all?  The  Convention,  the  whole  Republic, 
are  accusers  in  this  case;  the  proofs  of  the  crimes  of  the  accused  are 
evident.  Every  one  has  already  in  his  conscience  a  conviction  of  their 
guilt.  But  the  Tribunal  c.in  do  nothing  of  itself;  it  must  follow  the  law. 
It  is  for  the  Convention  itself  to  sweep  aw.-iy  the  formalities  which  trammel 
our  proceedings."  Upon  this  the  Convention,  on  the  moti(jn  of  Robes- 
pierre, passed  the  following  resolution,  which  was  precisely  in  terms  of 
a  petition  presented  the  same  day  by  the  .Jacobin  Club  to  the  Convention ; 
— "  Apres  trois  jours  de  debats,  le  president  du  Tribunal  Rcvolutionnaire 
demandera  aux  jures  si  leur  conscience  est  suttisainmeut  eciairee;  s'ils  re. 
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CKAP.     and  laboured  to  institute  a  departmental  guard.     Chabot 
XI.       Avas  the  most  virulent  of  the  witnesses  against  them  ;  he 
ascribed  to  them  a  Machiavelian  policy  throughout  all  the 
Revolution  ;  endeavouring  to  convert  every  thing  to  their 
ovra  profit,  and  even  permitting  the  massacres  of  Septem- 
ber, in  order  to  cut  oiF  some  of  their  enemies  among  the 
victims.     The  prosecution  lasted  nine  days.     At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  jury  declared  themselves  convinced  ;  the 
eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  the  vehemence  of  Brissot,  had 
pleaded  in  vain.     The  court  then  read  to  the  accused  the 
decree  of  the  Convention,  empowering  them  to  terminate 
the  proceedings  as  soon  as  the  jury  had  declared  their  minds 
made  up ;  they  saw  upon  this  that  their  fate  was  deter- 
mined, as  they  were  to  be  condemned   without  being 
heard  in  their  defence.*     They  all  rose,  and,  by  loud 
expressions  of  indignation,  drowned  the  voice  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  read  their  sentence.     Valaze  stabbed  himself 
with  a  poniard,  and  perished  in  presence  of  the  court, 
1  BuU.  du     who  immediately  ordered  that  his  dead  body  should  be 
^"•^gg^py"   borne  on  a  car  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  beheaded 
24fi— 255.      with    the    other    prisoners.      La  Source    exclaimed — "  I 
^Kx'uof'    die  at  a  time  when  the  people  have  lost  their  reason: 
123.    Toui.  yo^   -v^iii  di^  as  soon  as  they  recover  it."      The  other 
Lac.  ii.'  99.    prisoners  embraced  each  other,  and  exclaimed,  "  Vive  la 
Th^'v'ssQ*"  Republique  ! "  and  the  audience,  though  chiefly  composed 
390J391.  '    of  the  assassins   of  the  2d  September,  was  melted   to 
tears.  ^ 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  had  provided  Vergniaud  with 
a  certain  and  speedy  poison.  He  refused  to  make  use  of 
it,  in  order  that  he  might  accompany  his  friends  to  the 
scaiFold.     The  eloquence  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  which 

pondent  negativement,  le  proces  sera  continue  jusqu'  a  ce  qn'ils  declarent 
qu'ils  sont  en  etat  de  prononcer." — MoniUrir,  'Mth  Oct.  1793.  Tlie  don-ee 
was  in  these  terms,  and  the  original  was  found  in  Robespierre's  ovn  hand- 
writirt g  anwng  his  papers  after  his  death-,— "  S'il  arrive  que  le  jugcnient 
dune  affaire  portee  au  Tribunal  Revolutionnaire  ait  ete  prolongc  trois 
jours,  le  president  ou\Tira  la  seance  suivante  en  demandant  aux  jures 
si  leur  conscience  est  suffisaniment  eclairee.  Si  les  jures  repondont  '  Oui,' 
il  sera  prorede  snr  le  rliawps  au  juprement.  Le  president  ne  souffrira 
aucune  espece  d'interpellation  nl  d'incident  contraire  iiu.x  dispositions 
de  la  presente." — Papicrs  Inidits  trouvis  ckez  Robespierre,  ii.  4. 

*  '■  L'accusateur  public  requiert  la  lecture  de  la  loi  sur  Tacceleration  des 
jugemens  crlminels.  Cette  lecture  est  faite.  Le  Tribunal  ordonne  la 
transcription  de  la  loi  sur  ses  registres.  Le  President—'  Citoyens  purs, 
en  vertu'de.la  loi  dont  vous  venez  d' entendre  la  lecture,  je  dem.ande  si 
votre  conscience  est  suflRsamment  ecl.ain'e.'  Les  jures  se  retirent  pour 
deliberer." — Bulletin  du  Tribunal  Revolutionnaire,  No.  G2,  p.  246. 
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poured  forth  the  night  before  his  execution,  on  the  expiring      chap. 
liberty  of  France,  in  strains  of  unprecedented  splendour,        xi. 
entranced  even  the  melancholy  inmates  of  the  prison.       j-g.. 
The  illustrious  prisoners  were  conducted,  on  the  31st  Octo-        ^^ 
ber,  to  the  place  of  execution.     They  marched  together  Their  heroic 
with  a  firm  step,  singing  the  Revolutionary  song,  which  qcI^'si. 
they  applied  by  a  slight  change  to  their  own  situation  : — 

"  Allons,  enfans  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive, 
Centre  nous  de  tyrannie 
Le  couteau  sanglant  est  leve." 

Never  since  the  execution  of  Lally  in  1766,  had  there 
been  seen  such  a  crowd  as  now  assembled  in  the  Place 
Louis  XV.  to  witness  their  execution.      The  quays,  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  all 
the  windows  from  thence  to  the  Conciergerie,  from  which 
they  were  brought,  were  crowded  with  spectators.    Brissot 
and  Fauchet  alone  had  a  sad  and  pensive  countenance. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  they  mutually  embraced,  exclaiming, 
"  Vive  la  Republique  !  "    Sillery  ascended  first ;  he  bowed  ,  g^^j  ^^^ 
with  a  grave  air  to  the  people,  and  received  with  unshrink-  Trib.  Rev. 
ing  firmness  the  fatal  stroke.    Le  Hardi  exclaimed  "  Vive  L°g  ^'  gg^ 
la  Republique ! "  as  he  was  bound  to  the  plank,  so  loud  loo.    Th. 
as  to  be  heard  over  the  whole  Place.     The  execution  of  Mi'g.  u.  2<h. 
the  whole  lasted  thirty-eight  minutes,  during  which  the  ^oui  iv.iis. 
condemned,  awaiting  their  turn,  as  their  friends  were  52.    Hist. ' 
successively  beheaded,  never  ceased  chanting  with  firm  ™'io{'^' 
voices  an  air,  the  burden  of  which  was — "  rather  death  Bio'g.  univ. 
than  slavery."    Vigee  suffered  last.    They  all  died  with  togi^cver-- 
the  resolution   of    Romans,    protesting   with   their  last  niaud.) 
breath  their  attachment  to  freedom  and  the  rei)ublic.^ 

A  young  man, named  Girey  Dufoce,  editor  oHho Patriote 
Fran^ais,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Revolutionary         .. 
Tribunal.     The  president  asked  if  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Execution  of 
Brissot.   "  I  had  that  happiness."— "  What  is  your  opinion  K^baud  sl'^ 
of  him  V — "  That  he  lived  like  Aristides   and  died  like  Etienne. 
Sidney!"  was  the  intrepid  answer.     He  was  forthwith 
sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  perished  with  the  firmness  of 
his  departed  friend.    Rabaud  St  Etienne,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  proscribed  deputies,  had 
escaped   soon  after  the   2d  June  from   Paris.     Tired  of 
wandering  through  the  provinces,  he  returned  to  the 
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capital,  and  lived  concealed  in  the  house  of  one  of  those 
faithful  friends  of  whom  the  Revolution  produced  so 
many  examples.  His  wife,  influenced  by  the  most  tender 
attachment,  incessantly  watched  over  his  safety.  In  the 
street,  one  day,  she  met  an  acquaintance,  a  Jacobin,  who 
assured  her  of  his  interest  in  her  husband,  and  professed  his 
desire  to  give  him  an  asylum  in  his  own  house.  Rabaud 
being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  and  desirous  of  saving 
his  generous  host  from  further  danger,  informed  the 
Jacobin  of  his  place  of  retreat,  and  assigned  an  hour  of 
the  night  for  him  to  come  and  remove  him  from  it.  The 
perfidious  wretch  came  accompanied  by  gendarmes,  who 
dragged  their  victim,  with  his  friendly  host  and  hostess, 
to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  whence  they  were  sent  to 
the  scaflFoId.  In  despair  at  having  been  the  instrument, 
however  innocent,  of  such  treachery,  his  wife,  in  the 
flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  put  herself  to  death,  i 

Madame  Roland  was  the  next  victim.  This  heroic 
woman  had  been  early  involved  in  the  proscription  of  the 
Girondists,  of  whom  her  splendid  talents  had  almost 
rendered  her  the  head.  Confined  in  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye,  she  employed  the  tedious  months  of  captivity 
in  composing  the  Memoirs  which  so  well  illustrate  her 
eventful  life.  With  a  firm  hand  she  traced,  in  that  gloomy 
abode,  the  joyous  as  well  as  the  melancholy  periods  of  her 
existence  ;  the  brilliant  dreams  and  ardent  patriotism  of 
her  youth  ;  the  stormy  and  eventful  scenes  of  her  maturer 
years ;  the  horrors  and  anguish  of  her  latest  days.  While 
sufiering  under  the  fanaticism  of  the  people,  when  about 
to  die  under  the  violence  of  the  mob,  she  never  abandoned 
the  principles  of  her  youth,  or  regretted  her  martyrdom  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  If  the  thoughts  of  her  daughter  and 
her  husband  sometimes  melted  her  to  tears,  she  regained 
her  firmness  on  every  important  occasion.  In  the  solitude 
of  prison  she  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  stormy  political 
career  in  which  she  had  borne  so  distinguished  a  part,  and 
lamented  the  delusions  in  which  she  had  so  long  been 
involved.  Her  friends  had  provided  her  with  the  means 
of  escape  ;  but  she  refused  to  avail  herself  of  them. 
During  the  long  and  dreary  period  of  her  captivity,  she 
studied  Tacitus  incessantly.  "  I  cannot  sleep,"  said  she, 
"  without  reading  some  of  his  writings :  we  seem  to  see 
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things  in  the  same  light.'''     At  another  time  she  said —     chap. 

"  The  present  government  is  a  kind  of  monster,  of  which        xi. 

the  action  and  the  forms  are  equally  revolting  :  it  destroys       1-53 

all  it  touches,  and   devours  itself."     On  the  day  of  the 

execution  of  the  Girondists,  she  was  transferred  to  the 

Conciergerie,  where  she  was  strictly  watched,  in  a  wretched 

damp  apartment,  with  a  straw  mattress  alone  for  a  bed.  ^^'°?-.  ^^l']'- 

Though  she  had  opium  secreted,  she  refused  to  make  use  465. 

of  it,  alleging  that  she  would  not  shrink  from  the  fate  of  f^°'^f;^J'^' 

her  friends,  and  that  her  death  would  be  of  service  to  the  u.  100. 

world.     Her  memoirs  evince  unbroken  serenity  of  mind,  pal^hn^l^i 

though  she  was  frequently  interrupted  in  their  composition  97. 

by  the  cries  of  those  whom  the  executioners  were  dragging 

from  the  adjoining  cells  to  the  scaffold. ^ 

On  the  day  of  her  trial  she  was  dressed  Avith  scrupulous 
care  in  white.     Her  fine  black  hair  fell  in  profuse  curls  to        », 
her  waist ;  but  the  display  of  its  beauty  was  owing  to  her  Her  gene. 
jailers,  who  had  deprived  her  of  all  means  of  dressing  it.  duct.'^°"" 
She  chose  that  dress  as  emblematic  of  the  purity  of  her  8th  Nov. 
mind.     Her  advocate,  M.  Chaveau  Lagarde,  visited  her  to 
receive  her  last  instructions  ;  drawing  a  ring  from  her 
fino-er,  she  said — "  To-morrow  I  shall  be  no  more  ;  I  know 
well  the  fate   which  awaits  me  ;  your  kind  assistance 
could  be  of  no  avail  ;  it  would  endanger  you  without  sav- 
ing me.     Do  not,  therefore,   I   pray  you,  come  to  the 
tribunal  ;   but  accept  this  as  the  last  testimony  of  my 
recrard."     Her  defence,   composed  by  herself  the  night 
before  the  trial,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  touching 
monuments    of  the    Revolution.      Her  answers  to  the 
interrogatories  of  the  judges,  the  dignity  of  her  manner, 
the  beauty  of  her  figure,  melted  even  the  revolutionary 
audience  with  pity.      They  had   the  barbarity  to  ask 
her  questions  reflecting  on  her  honour :  the  unworthy 
insult  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  but  did  not  disturb  her 
serenity  of  demeanour.     Finding  they  could  implicate  her  4o^4i"4.)'.  a. 
in  no  other  way,  the  president  asked   lier  if  she  was  *39-    Aj'p. 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  her  husband's  retreat.     She  Riouffe^ftV. 
replied,  that  "  whether  she  knew  it  or  not  she  would  not  '^'"s- unij- 

,  ,  .   1        ,  xxxviii    165. 

reveal  it,  and  that- 'there  was  no  law  by  which  she  was  buU.  dn 
obliged,   in  a  court  of  justice,   to  violate  the  strongest  ^o^'e^''^' 
feelings  of   nature."     Upon,  this  she  was   immediately  301, 302. 
condemned.-    "When  the  reading  of  her  sentence  was  con- 
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cn.vp.  eluded,  she  rose  and  said — "  You  judge  me  worthy  to  share 
XI-  the  fate  of  the  great  men  whom  you  have  assassinated.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  imitate  their  firmness  on  the  scaffold." 
She  regained  her  prison  with  an  elastic  step  and  beaming 
eye  ;  and  on  entering  the  wicket,  made,  with  a  joyous  air, 
a  sign  to  show  she  was  to  be  beheaded.  Her  whole  soul 
appeared  absorbed  in  the  heroic  feelings  with  which  she 
was  animated. 

She  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  in  the  same  car  with  a 

72.        man  of  the  name  of  Lemarche,  condemned  for  forging 

Her  heroic   assignats,  whose  firmness  was  not    equal   to   her  own. 

death  --.^ 

While  passing  along  the  streets,  her  whole  anxiety  ap- 
peared to  be  to  support  his  courage.     She  did  this  with  so 
much  simplicity  and  effect,  that  she  frequently  brought  a 
smile  on  the  lips  which  were  about  to  perish.*     At  the 
place  of  execution  she  bowed  before  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Liberty,  and  pronounced  the  memorable  words — "  Oh, 
Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !  " 
When  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  she  had  the 
generosity  to  renounce,  in  favour  of  her  companion,  the 
privilege  of  being  first  executed.     "  Ascend  first,"  said  she, 
"  let  me  at  least  spare  you  the  pain  of  seeing  my  blood 
flow."     Turning  to  the  executioner,  she  asked  if  he  would 
Trib^klv     consent  to  that  arrangement  ;  he  replied,  "  That  his  orders 
No.  76,  p.'    were  that  she  should  die  the  first." — "  You  cannot,"  said 
Univ  ^^°^'  ^^^  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  sure,  refuse  a  woman  her  last 
xxxviii.  463,  request  1"    Undismayed  by  the  spectacle   which  imme- 
i.  43  44.^°  '  diately  ensued,  slie  calmly  bent    her    head  under   the 
Lac.  X.  278.  guillotine,  and  perished  with  the  serenity  she  had  evinced 
ever  since  her  imprisonment.^ 

Madame  Roland  had  predicted  that  her  husband  would 
-3  not  long  survive  her.  Her  prophecy  was  speedily,  fulfilled. 
Death  of  M.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  found  dead  on  the  road 
between  Paris  and  Rouen  ;  he  had  stabbed  himself  in  that 
situation,  that  he  might  not,  by  the  situation  in  which 
his  body  was  found,  betray  the  generous  friends  who  had 
sheltered  him  in   his  misfortunes.     In  his   pocket  was 

•   "  Mira  che  I'una  tace  e  I'altro  geme, 

E  piu  vigor  niostra  U  men  forte  sesso. 
Pianger  lui  vede  in  puisa  d'uora  cui  preme 
Pieta,  non  doglia,  o  duol  non  di  se  stesso; 
E  tacer  lei  cogli  occhi  al  ciel  si  fisa 
Ch'anzi  e  morir  par  di  (luaggiu  divisa." 

Gerusalemme  Liberata,  ij.  42. 


Roland. 
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45,  46.    Lac. 
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found  a  letter,  in  these  terms — "  Whoever  you   are,  O     chap 
passenger !  who  discover  my  body,  respect  the  remains  of  the        xi. 
unfortunate.    They  are  those  of  a  man  who  consecrated  his 
whole  life  to  be  useful  to  his  country  ;  wlio  died  as  he  had 
lived,  virtuous  and  unsullied.  Alay  my  fellow-citizens  em- 
brace more  humane  sentiments  :  not  fear,  but  indignation, 
made  me  quit  my  retreat  when  I  heard  of  the  murder  of  my 
wife.  I  loathed  a  world  stained  with  so  many  crimes."  The 
other  chiefs  of  the  party,  dispersed  in  the  provincesof  France, 
underwent  innumerable  dangers,  and  made  escapes  more 
wonderful  even  than  those  which  romance  has  figured. 
Condorcet  swallowed  opium  and  perished.     Louvet  owed  i  tt-  f  p 
his  salvation  to  the  fidelity  of  female  attachment.     Bar-  xxvUi.  48. 
baroux,  Buzot,  Petion,  and  Valaze,  were  concealed  at  St 
Emelion,  in  a  cavern,  by  a  sister  of  Guadet.     Guadet  him-  ^Vs 
self,  however,  was  discovered  and  perished  by  the  guillotine  fie'^Buzo^ 
at  Bordeaux,  as  did  the  ardent  and  impetuous  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  and 
on  the  25th  June  1794.     Petion  was  found  in  a  field  near  ^joTs/m.'and 
the  Garonne  half  devoured  by  wolves,  wliich  in  those  days  ^'^^-  ^-  2^*** 

J,  1      1    T  1     1  /■  1  •  .        ,       Bio;;.  Univ. 

01  war  had  descended  irom  the  mountains  to  share  m  the  iii.33i;.and 
spoils  of  humanity.     A  few   only  escaped   the  anxious  fBa",^aroux 
search  of  the  Jacobins ;  their  memoirs  evince  a  curious  and  Petion.) 
proof  of  the  indignation  of  enthusiastic  but  virtuous  minds 
at  the  triumph  of  guilty  ambition.^ 

"While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  arm  of  female 
enthusiasm  arrested  the  course  of  one  of  the  tyrants  ;  and 
her  deed,  though  it  occurred  a  few  weeks  after  their  fall,  charlotte 
was  the  direct  consequence    of  the    overthrow  of   the  Her'charac. 
Girondists.     Charlotte  Corday,  a  native  of  Rouen,  at  the  ter. 
age  of  five-and-twenty,  was  animated  by  a  heroism  and 
devotion  above  her  sex.     Gifted  with  a  beautiful  form  and 
a  serene  temper,  she  deemed  the  occupations  and  ordinary 
ambition  of  women  beneath  her  serious  regard  ;  possessed 
of  more  than  masculine  courage,  she  had  lost  nothing  of 
female  delicacy.     One  only  passion,  the  love  of  liberty, 
concentrated   the  ardent   aspirations  of  her  mind.     Her 
enthusiasm  was  awakened  to  the  higlicst  degree  by  the  AmTJ,\. 
arrival   of  the  proscribed  Girondists  at  Rouen  :  all  the  %*;  '?>"?• 
romantic  visions  of  her  youth  seemed  blighted  by  the  569.^'(Cnr- 
bloody  usurpation  of  the  ruling  faction  at  Paris.     Marat.  ^.'^>-^   ^,'=- 

II    SO      Til 

tlie  instigator  of  all  the  atrocities,  she  imagined  to  be  v.  77, 78. 
their  leader.^    He  was  considered  in  the  provinces,  from 
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CHAP,  his  numerous  journals,  which  had  long  stimulated  to 
XI.  massacre  and  blood,  as  the  demon  of  the  Revolution.  If 
he  could  be  removed,  no  obstacle  appeared  to  remain  to  the 
reign  of  justice  and  equality,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
happiness  of  France.  In  the  heroic  spirit  of  female  devo- 
tion, she  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  this  inestimable 
object. 

Having  taken  her  resolution,  she  regained  all  her  wonted 
75.        cheerfulness  of  manner,  which  the  public  calamities  had 
sheresoives  much  impaired.   Deceived  by  the  appearance  of  joy  which 
nate  Marat,  she  exhibited,  her  relations  allowed  her  to  set  oflF  on  some 
.and  kiUs       trifling  commissions  to  Paris.     In  the  public  conveyance 
July  13.        she  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  amiable  playfulness 
of  her  demeanour,  uninterrupted  even  by  the  savage  con- 
versation of  some  Jacobins  who  were  present.*     The  first 
day  of  her  arrival  at  Paris  wasemployed  in  executing  her 
commissions :  on  the  second  she  purchased  a  knife  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  to  plunge  into  the  bosom  of  the  tyrant.    On 
the  third  day,  she  with  difficulty  obtained  an  entrance  to 
Marat.   She  was  ushered  into  a  room  adjoining  the  cabinet, 
iprudhom.  where  he  lay  in  a  covered  bath.     He  eagerly  inquired 
me,  Rev.  de  after  the  proscribed  deputies  at  Caen.     Being  told  their 
209,'p.  684.    names — "  They  shall  soon  meet  with  the  punishment  they 
Deux  Amis,  Reserve,"  said  Marat.      "  Yours  is  at  hand  !  "  exclaimed 
Lac.  ii  80,'   she,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.     He  uttered  a  loud 
279  ^h  "'  shriek  and  expired.     Charlotte  Corday  remained  motion- 
V.  80, 81.      le.ss  in  the  apartment,  and  was  seized  and  conducted  to 
prison.^ 

*  "  S'ode  I'annunzio  intanto,  e  che  s'appresta 
Miserabile  strage  al  popol  loro, 
A  lei  che  generosa,  e  quanto  onesta, 
Viene  in  pansier  come  salvar  costoro. 
Move  fortezza  iX  gran  pensier  :  I'arresta 
Poi  la  vergogna  e'l  virginal  decoro: 
Vince  fortezza,  anzi  s'acaorda,  e  face 
Se  vergognosa,  e  la  vergogna  audace. 

La  vergine  tra  •!  vulgo  uscl  soletta  : 
Non  copri  sue  bellezze,  e  non  I'esposo  ; 
Kaccolse  gli  occhi,  ando  nel  vel  ristretta, 
Con  ischive  maniere  e  generose. 
Non  sai  ben  dir  se  adorna  o  se  negletta, 
Se  caso  od  arte  il  bel  volto  compose  : 
Di  natura,  d'amor,  de'  cieli  araici, 
Le  negligenze  sue  sono  artifici. 

Mirata  da  ciascnn,  passa  e  non  mira 
L'  altera  donna." 

Oerusnlemme  Liberata,  ii.  17,  18. 
There  is  nothing  grand,  generous,  or  pathetic  in  human  character  which 
the  poets  had  prefigured,  that  the  French  Eevolutionhas  not  realised. 
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"When  conducted  to  prison,  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity  chap. 
of  her  manner  astonished  the  jailers,  who,  though  they  xi. 
watched  her  day  and  night,  could  discern  no  change  in  the 
tranquillity  which  she  evinced.  On  the  same  day  she 
wrote  to  Barbarous  at  Caen,  in  terms  singularly  descrip-  Her  trial 
tive  of  her  state  of  mind.*  On  the  day  of  her  trial,  her  '^^  ''*''^''- 
extraordinary  beauty  and  innocence  of  manner  excited 
universal  interest.  She  interrupted  the  witnesses,  who 
were  beginning  to  prove  the  death  of  the  deceased. — 
"  These  formalities  are  unnecessary  :  I  killed  Marat !  " — 
"  What  tempted  you  to  commit  the  murder  V — "  His  own 
crimes." — "  "What  do  you  mean  by  his  crimes  ? " — "  The 
misfortunes  which  he  has  inflicted  on  France  since  the 
Revolution,  and  which  he  was  preparing  to  increase."^ — • 
"Who  are  your  associates?" — "I  have  none:  I  alone 
conceived  the  idea."—"  What  did  you  propose  to  yourself 
by  putting  Marat  to  death  ?" — "  To  stop  the  anarchy  of 
France.  I  have  slain  one  man  to  save  a  hundred  thou- 
sand :  a  wretch,  to  preserve  the  innocent  ;  a  savage 
monster,  to  give  repose  to  my  country.  I  was  a  republican 
before  the  Revolution,  and  I  have  never  failed  in  energy." 
— "What  do  you  understand  by  energy?"  asked  the 
president.  "  The  sentiment  Avhich  animates  those  who, 
disdaining  the  consideration  of  their  own  safety,  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  country."  During  the 
interrogatory,  she  observed  an  artist  was  taking  a  sketch 
of  her  profile.  She  turned  her  head  so  as  to  give  him  a 
proper  view,  and  remained  so  steady,  tliat  he  completed  it 
in  a  few  minutes.  She  requested  him  to  send  a  few  copies 
to  her  family.    Upon  hearing  her  sentence,  she  gave  a 

•  "  Nous  sommes  si  bons  republioains  a  Paris,  Ton  necongoitpas  comment 
nne  femme  inutile,  dont  la  plus  lonpue  vie  iie  serait  bunne  a  rieii,  pent  se 
sacrificr  du  Siingfroid  pour  sauver  son  pays.  Jr  jouis  deUcicuscmciit  de  la 
paix  depuis  deux  jours ;  le  Vonlieur  de  ma  patric  fait  Ic  inien.  Je  suis  on 
ne  pent  mieux  dans  ma  prison  :  les  concierges  sont  les  nieilleures  personnes 
du  monde,  on  m'a  donne  des  gendarmes  pour  me  preserver  de  Icnnui — 
j'ai  trouve  cela  fort  bon  pour  le  jour  et  fort  inauvais  i>our  le  nuit :  je  me 
suis  plaint  de  cette  indecence  :  on  n'a  pas  juge  apropos  d'y  foire  .ittention. 
Je  crois  que  c  est  de  Tinvcntion  de  Ch.ibot :  il  n'y  a  qu'un  c-ai)ucin  qui 
puisse  avoir  ces  idces.  Ceux  qui  me  regretteront  se  rejouiront  de  me 
voir  jouir  du  ri'pos  dans  li^s  cliani]is  ElisOes  avec  les  Brutus  ct  quclques 
anciens;  il  y  a  jieu  du  mondo  qui  sarlicnt  niourir  jiour  leur  pays.  I,es 
prisonniers  dans  la  Conciergeric,  loin  de  ni'injurier  comme  les  personnes 
dans  les  rues,  avaient  I'air  de  me  plaindre  :  le  tnalheur  rend  toiijciirs  com- 
putifxaiit—c'e^l  ma  derniire  reflexion." — Charlotte  Conn  a  ye  «  Harbaroux, 
le  2d  jour  de  la  preparation  dc  la  paix  au  prison  de  I'Abbtiye.  Prcdhomme, 
Jievolutions  de  Paris,  p.  6S6.    No.  207. 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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CHAP,  joj'ful  exclamation,  and,  with  a  radiant  countenance, 
XI.  handed  to  the  president  two  letters,  one  addressed  to 
Barbaroux,  the  other  to  her  father.  In  the  latter,  she 
said — "  Pardon  me,  my  dear  papa,  for  having  disposed  of 
my  life  without  your  permission.  I  have  avenged  many 
victims,  prevented  others.  The  people  will  one  day 
acknowledge  the  service  I  have  rendered  my  country. 
For  your  sake  I  wished  to  remain  incognito,  but  it  was 
impossible  ;  I  only  trust  you  will  not  be  injured  by  what 
I  have  done.  Farewell,  my  beloved  papa  ;  forget  me,  or 
rather  rejoice  at  my  fate :  it  has  sprung  from  a  noble 
cause.  Embrace  my  sister  for  me,  whom  I  love  with  all 
my  heart,  as  well  as  all  my  relations.  Never  forget  the 
words  of  Corneille — 

'  The  crime  makes  the  shame,  and  not  the  scaffold.' " 

She  then  said  to  her  counsel — "  You  have  defended  me 
in  a  delicate  and  generous  manner :  the  only  one  which 
was  fitting.  I  thank  you  for  it ;  it  has  made  me  conceive 
for  you  an  esteem  of  which  I  wish  to  give  you  a  proof. 
These  gentlemen,"  looking  to  the  judges,  "  have  informed 
me  that  my  effects  are  confiscated  ;  I  owe  some  debts  in 
the  prison  :  I  charge  you  to  acquit  them."  Not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  emotion  was  visible  on  her  coun- 
1  Prudhom-  tgnance,  even  when  the  court  shook  with  the  applause  of 

in6  Kgv.  u6  

Paris,  No.     the  multitude    at    her  condemnation.      When  she  was 
209.    Pari,    conducted  back  to  her  cell,  a  confessor  presented  himself 

Hist.  xxvu.  '  i 

334, 335.       — "  Thank  you,"  said  she,  "  for  your  kindness  ;  but  I  have 
no  need  of  your  assistance."  ^ 

The  crowd  which  assembled  to  witness  her  execution 
exceeded  any  thing  yet  seen  in  Paris  ;   her  youth,  her 
Herexecu-   beauty,  her  astonishing   courage,  the  magnitude  of  the 
*^'*^'^"  deed  for  which  she  was  to  suffer,  produced  universal  and 

thrilling  interest.  She  was  drawn  in  a  car,  dressed  in  a 
scarlet  robe  :  the  colour  affixed  by  law  to  assassins.  As  she 
passed  along,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  to  the 
place  of  execution  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  "  her  manner," 
says  the  revolutionary  journal,  "  had  that  exquisite  grace 
which  is  above  beauty,  which  art  cannot  imitate,  nor 
language  depict.  She  voluntarily  held  out  her  hands  to 
be  bound  ;  but  when  they  began  to  attach  her  feet  to  the 
plank,  she   shuddered,  conceiving    they  were  going  to 
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I 

insult  her.    When  the  object  was  explained,  she  consented     chap, 
with  a  smile.     A  blush  of  virgin  modesty  overspread  her        xi. 
beautiful  face  and  neck  when  the  executioner  undid  the       ,.„„ 

1/93. 

clasp   from  her  bosom  ;   but  it  took  nothing  from  her 
serenity  of  manner,  and  she  herself  placed  and  adjusted  d^pari"*^"^ 
her  head  under  the  terrible  axe.     The  immense  multitude  July  is*. 
awaited  the  stroke  in  death-like  silence.    When  the  guil-  xxviii.  334 
lotine   had  fallen,  the  executioner  lifted  the  head,  still  335.    Deux 
perfectly  beautiful,  but  pale  ;  and  struck    it  with   his  377.  'xh.  v.' 
hand.     An  univei'sal  shudder  was  felt  in  the  crowd :  he  ^P'?''^-^^^''- 

ii   82   83 

raised  it,  and  struck  it  again  ;  the  blood  then  suifused  the  Prudiiom. 
cheeks    and  restored    their   lovely  carnation.      Cries  of  S"^^/  ^Z 

•'  Paris,  No. 

'  Vive  la  Republique  !    arose  on  all  sid«s  ;  but  the  beauty  209. 
and  courage  of  Charlotte  Corday  had  made  a  profound 
impression  on  every  heart."  ^ 

The  Jacobins  attempted  to  deify  Marat :    Robespierre 
pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  his  virtues  in  the        73 
Convention.     "  If  I  speak  to-day,"  said  he,  "  i  t  is  because  funeral 
I  am  bound  to  do  so.     Poniards  were  here  used  :  I  should  apotheosis 
have  received  the  fatal  blow.     Chance  alone  made  it  light  "*  Marat. 
on  that  great  patriot.     Think  no  longer,  therefore,  of  vain 
declamations  or  the  pomp  of  burial ;  the  best  way  to 
avenge  Marat  is  to  prosecute  his  enemies  with  relentless 
vigour.     The  vengeance  which  is  satisfied  with  funeral 
honours  is  soon  appeased,  and  loses  itself  in  useless  pro- 
jects.      Renounce,    then,  these  useless  discussions,   and 
avenge  him  in  the  only  manner  worthy  of  his  name." 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  ; 
a  band  of  young  women,  and  deputies  from  the  sections 
of  Paris,  were  invited  to  throw  flowers  on  the  body,  and 
the  president  of  the  Pojjular  Societies,  who  pronounced 
his  funeral   oration,  said — "  Let  us  not  pronounce   his  2  journal 
eulogy  :  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  conduct,  his  writings,  his  <ifs  Jaco. 
ghastly  wound,  his  death.     Citizens  !  cast  your  flowers  on  ju"y  '^'** 
the  pale  body  of  Marat ;  he  was  our  friend — tlie  friend  of  Journ.ai  do  la 
the  people  :  it  was  for  the  people  that  he  lived,  for  the  no."47^"^' 
people  that  he  died.  Enough  has  now  been  given  to  lamen-  Hist.  Pari. 
tation  :  Listen  to  the  great  soul  of  Marat,  which  rises  from  jii-.  ii.  279. 
the  grave,  and  says — '  Republicans,  put  an  end  to  your  ^^^-  ^'^^ 
tears:  Republicans  should  weep  but  for  a  moment,  and  91. 
then  devote  themselves  to  their  country  -.^  It  was  not  me 
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CHAP,  whom  they  v,- ished  to  assassiuate  ;  it  was  the  Republic : 
XI.  It  is  not  I  who  cry  for  vengeance  ;  it  is  the  Republic  ;  it 
is  the  people  ;  it  is  yourselves  !'"  His  remains  were  con- 
signed with  funeral  pomp  to  the  Pantheon  ;  and  monu- 
ments raised  to  him  in  every  town  and  village  of  France. 
Posterity  has  reversed  the  sentence  :  it  has  consigned 
Marat  to  eternal  execration,  and  associated  Charlotte 
Corday  with  Timoleon  and  Brutus. 

Robespierre  and  the  Decemvirs  made  the  assassination 
of  Marat  the  ground  for  increased  severity  towards  the 
Arrest  of     broken  remains  of  the  Girondist  party.     Many  of  their 
ttoee  niem-  frie"ds  remained  in  the  Convention  ;  with  generous  con- 
bers  of  the    stancy  they  still  sat  on  the  benches  to  the  right,  thinned 
Convention.  -^^  ^j^^  proscription  of  so  many  noble  members.     During 
the  trial  of  Charlotte  Corday,  a  secret  protest,  signed  by 
seventy-three  deputies,  against  the  usurpation  of  2d  June, 
was  discovered  ;  they  were  all  immediately  arrested,  and 
thrown  into  prison.     The  Convention,  after  their  removal, 
contained  no  elements  whatever  of  resistance  to  thetyrants. 
Thus  perished  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  reckless  in  its 
measures,  culpable  for  its  rashness,  but  illustrious  from 
Reflections   its  talents,  glorious  in  its  fall.     It  embraced  all  the  men 
tr*^w  "f  th  ^^^  '^^ere  philanthropists  from  feeling,  or  republicans  from 
Girondists,   principle  ;  the  brave,  the  humane,  and  the  benevolent. 
But  with  them   were  also  combined  within  its   ranks 
numbers  of  a  baser  kind ;   many  who   employed  their 
genius  for  the  advancement  of  their  ambition,  and  were 
careless  of  their  country  provided  they  elevated  their 
party.     It  was  overthrown  by  a  faction  of  coarser  mate- 
rials, but  more  determined  character  ;  with  less  remains 
of  conscientious  feeling,  but  more  acquaintance  with  prac- 
tical wickedness.     Adorned  by  the  most  splendid  talents, 
supported  by  the  most  powerful  eloquence,  actuated  at 
times  by  the  most  generous  intentions,  it  perished  the 
victim  of  a  base  and  despicable  faction — of  men  sprung 
from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  impelled  by  guilty 
and  selfish  ambition.     Such  ever  has,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  result  of  revolutionary  convulsions  in  society,  when 
not  steadily  opposed  in  the  outset  by  a  firm  union  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  community.       In  the   collision   of 
opposite  factions,   the   virtuous  and  the  moderate  will, 
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unless  bold  and  united,  be  always  overcome  by  tbe  reck-     chap. 
less  and   the  daring.*     Prudence  clogs  their  enterprise  ;        xi- 
virtue  checks  their  ambition  ;  humanity  paralyses  their     "TtusT" 
exertions.    They  fall,  because  they  recoil  from  the  violence 
which  becomes  essential  to  success  in  revolutions. 

The  principles  of  this  celebrated  party  disqualified  them        g,_ 
from  taking  an  energetic  or  successful   part  in   public  Caiises  of 
affairs.    Their  aversion  to  violence,  their  horror  at  blood, 
rendered  them  totally  unfit  to  struggle  with  their  deter- 
mined antagonists.    They  deemed  it  better  to  suffer  than 
to  commit  violence ;  to  die  in  the  attempt  to  preserve 
freedom,  rather  than  live  by  the  atrocities  which  would 
subvert  it.     Their  principles  in  the  end,  when  driven  to 
extremities,    were  those  so    finely  expressed  by  Louis 
XVIII.  when  urged  to  assassinate  Napoleon — "  In   our  i  Memoires 
family  we  are  murdered,  but  we  never  commit  murder." ^  ^"'ij;""?^ 

"'  XVllI.  1. 

Their  greatest  fault,  and  it  "is  one  which  all  their  subse-  221.  Buzot, 
quent  misfortunes  could  not  expiate,  consisted  in  the  ^^• 
agitation  which,  partly  from  philosophic  delusion,  partly 
from  ignorance  of  the  world,  partly  from  selfish  ambition, 
they  so  sedulously  maintained  in  the  public  mind.  The 
storm  which  their  eloquence  created,  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  their  wisdom  to  allay.  They  roused  the  people 
against  the  throne  on  the  10th  August ;  they  failed  in 
saving  the  monarch  on  the  21st  January,  and  died  under 
the  axe  of  the  populace,  whose  furious  passions  they  had 
awakened.  Such  is  the  natural  progress  of  revolution, 
and  the  means  provided  by  Providence  for  its  termination 
and  punishment.  Its  early  leaders  become  themselves 
the  objects  of  jealousy  when  their  rule  is  established  ;  the 
turbulent  and  the  ambitious  combine  against  an  authority 
which  they  are  desirous  of  supplanting ;  stronger  flat- 
tery to  popular  licentiousness,  more  extravagant  protes- 
tations of  public  zeal,  speedily  arouse  the  multitude 
against  those  who  have  obtained  the  influence  which  they 
desire  for  themselves.  Power  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  desperate ;  they  gain  every  thing,  because  they 
scruple  at  nothing. 
The  time  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  King  to 

•  So  true  in  all  ages  is  the  opinion  of  Petrarrh — 

"  Che  ohi  liiscerne,  e  viiito  lia  ilii  \'uole." 
"  He  who  discerns,  is  conquer'd  by  him  who  wills." 
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the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  was  to  the  revolutionary  Execu- 
tive, what  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  the  constitu- 
tional throne.  Both  were  brief  periods,  during  which  the 
inability  of  government  to  combat  the  forces  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  made  clearly  manifest,  and  in  both  of  which, 
after  a  lingering  and  painful  struggle,  the  ruling  power 
was  overthrown  by  an  insurrection  in  the  capital.  The 
throne  and  Girondist  government  fell  from  the  same 
cause,  viz. — the  want  of  any  military  force  to  coerce  the 
populace,  and  maintain  the  independence  of  the  legisla- 
tive as  well  as  the  executive.  Both  were  the  victims  of 
the  fatal  delusion,  that  a  government  can  rest  on  the 
moral  support  of  the  nation,  without  any  protection  from 
its  institutions,  and  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  people,  if  practically  invested  with  the  command 
of  the  only  military  force  in  the  state.  The  Girondists 
destroyed  themselves  by  the  lamentable  prostration  of  the 
power  of  government  which  they  forced  upon  the  reluc- 
tant Louis  ;  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August,  in  which  they 
bore  so  conspicuous  a  part,  ultimately  brought  themselves 
to  the  scaffold  not  less  than  their  sovereign.  And  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence  and  just  retribution,  the  want 
of  that  very  constitutional  guard  which  they  basely  com- 
pelled their  King  to  disband  on  the  31st  May  1792,* 
proved  fatal  to  their  party  on  that  very  day  year,  on  the 
31st  May  1793 ;  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  scaf- 
fold— France'  to  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  party,  headed  by  Chaumette  and  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  whose  insurrection  overthrew  the  illustrious  league 
of  eminent  and  eloquent  men,  who  had  done  so  much  to 
overturn  the  throne,  was  the  basest  and  most  atrocious 
that  ever  was  elevated  by  popular  passion  or  madness  to 
power,  in  any  age  or  country.  Without  the  fanaticism 
and  energy  of  Robespierre  or  St  Just,  without  the  vigour 
and  occasional  humanity  of  Danton  and  Camille  Desmou- 
lins,  they  possessed  the  whole  bloodthirstiness  and  cruelty 
of  both  these  parties,  and  added  to  them  a  baseness  and 
cruelty  peculiarly  their  own.  Sprung  from  the  very  dregs 
of  society,  alike  without  character  or  employment  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  they  brought  to  the  important 
situations  in  the  municipality  of  Paris,  to  which  they  wera 

•  Ante,  c.  vii.  §  60. 
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elevated  by  their  dexterity  in  pandering  to  the  worst  pas-  chap. 
sions  of  the  people,  a  baseness,  falsehood,  and  villany,  xi. 
rare,  fortunately  for  the  world,  in  any  class*  Perhaps  there  "TrgsT" 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  language  such  a  mass  of  ribaldry, 
falsehood,  and  obscenity,  unrelieved  by  any  talent  save 
that  which  panders  to  the  thirst  for  scandal,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  Hebert's  well-known  journal,  the  Pere  Duchesne. 
Yet  this  infamous  production  elevated  him  to  greatness  : 
rendered  him  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  the  party  which  had  over- 
turned the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  bring  the  Girondists 
and  whole  philosophers  of  the  Revolution  to  the  scaffold  ! 
A  memorable  proof  of  the  rapid  ascendancy  which,  in 
revolutionary  struggles,  the  basest  and  most  atrocious  of 
mankind  erelong  acquire,  and  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the 
delusions  which  lead  so  many  well-meaning  but  inexperi- 
enced men,  i^  every  age,  to  imagine  that  the  multitude 
will  select  good  governors  for  themselves,  because  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  be  well  governed. 

The  Girondists,  and  the  whole  constitutional  party  of        g^ 
France,  experienced,  when  they  attempted  to  coerce  their  instant 
former  allies,  and  restrain  the  march  of  the  Revolution,  JbTo'irou-" 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  false  principles  on  which  they  dJ^ts  when 
had  acted,  and  the  perilous  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  tococrcrthe 
they  had  taken  such  pains  to  spread  among  the  people.  Kevoiutiou. 

*  Chauraette,  born  at  Nevers  in  ITRS,  was  the  son  of  a  cooper,  and  at 
first  received  some  education;  but  dissipation  soon  made  liim  abandon  his 
studies,  and  he  g:uned  his  liTelihood  for  some  years  as  a  pilot  on  the 
Loire.  In  1789,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  got 
employment  as  a  copying-clerk,  and  first  rose  to  notice  by  his  power  of 
speaking  in  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  where  he  was  patronised  by  Ciunille 
Desmoulins.  He  was  appointed  Procureur  of  the  Conimuue,  on  bpiiig 
elected  member  of  the  Convention,  in  September  1792.  Hebert,  born  at 
Alengon  in  1755,  of  obscure  parents,  came  to  Paris  in  1775  in  quest  of  sub- 
sistence, and  after  living  some  time  by  villany,  he  was  appointed  a  bo.\- 
keeper  at  one  of  the  lesser  theatres,  .and  afterwards  became  a  footman,  both 
of  which  situations  he  lost  by  his  dishonesty.  He  was  utterly  destitute 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out;  but  that  soon  found  him  employment. 
He  was,  from  his  command  of  vulgar  slang  and  gross  idea.s,  early  employed 
bv  the  extreme  Jacobin  party  to  conduct  a  democratic  journal,  called  the 
"Pere  Duchesne,"  the  nature  of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  its  title, 

"  Lettres  b 1  patriotiques  du  veritable   Pere  Duchesne."     Full  of 

blackguard  expressions,  atrocious  fiilsehoods,  filthy  obscenity,  and  friglitful 
blasphemy,  it  soon  became  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  atheistical 
and  anarchical  party,  w.is  hawked  daily  in  every  street  of  Paris,  sent  down 
in  profusion  to  the  departments,  and  forwarded  by  cart-loads  to  the  armies. 
It  now  forms  eleven  volumes,  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  the 
Revolution. — Biographic  Universelle,  xix.  545,  547,  (Uebekt;,  and  viii.  300, 

(CHAClIliTTE.) 
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CHAP.  They  were  never  able  thereafter  to  command  the  assist- 
XI.  ance  of  either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state — of  the  holders 
j-gg  of  property,  or  the  advocates  for  spoliation.  The  former 
could  place  no  confidence  in  them  after  they  had  confiscated 
the  church  property,  persecuted  the  priests,  carried  the 
cruel  decree  against  the  emigrants,  provoked  the  revolt  of 
the  10th  August,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King ; 
the  latter  felt  against  them  all  the  bitterness  of  personal 
deceit  and  party  treachery,  when  they  strove  to  wield  the 
power  of  the  executive  against  the  men  with  whom  they 
had  formerly  acted,  and  the  principles  by  which  they  had 
excited  so  terrible  a  convulsion.  It  is  this  feeling  of  dis- 
trust on  the  one  hand,  and  treachery  on  the  other,  which 
so  speedily  annihilates  the  power  of  the  authors  of  a  revo- 
lution, when  they  endeavour  to  restrain  its  excesses  ;  and 
renders  the  leader  of  a  mighty  host  in  one  year  utterly 
powerless  and  contemptible  in  the  next.  It  is  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  which  they  never  can  get  over  ;  the  bitter- 
ness excited  by  an  abandonment  of  principle,  which  para- 
lyses all  their  efforts  even  to  correct  its  abuses.  The 
Girondists  and  Constitutionalists  experienced  this  cruel 
reverse  in  the  most  signal  manner  in  all  the  latter  stages 
of  the  Revolution.  La  Fayette  wielded  the  whole  power 
of  France  when  he  arrayed  the  National  Guard  against  the 
monarchy  in  1789  ;  but  he  could  not  raise  thirty  men  to 
join  his  standard  in  defence  of  the  throne  in  1792  ;  and  the 
leader  of  the  populace  on  the  5th  October,  owed  his  escape 
from  their  ferocity  solely  to  his  confinement  in  an  Austrian 
dungeon.  Vergniaud  and  the  Girondists  were  all-powerful 
while  they  were  declaiming  against  the  supposed  treachery 
of  the  court,  and  inflaming  the  nation  to  plunge  into  an 
European  war  ;  but  when  they  inveighed  against  the 
massacres  in  the  prisons,  and  sought  indirectly  to  save  the 
life  of  the  monarch  whom  they  had  dethroned,  they  became 
to  the  last  degree  unpopular,  and  were  consigned  to  prison 
and  the  scaffold  amidst  the  applause  of  the  very  multitude 
which  had  so  recently  followed  them  with  acclamations. 

These  facts  suggest  an  important  conclusion  in  political 
science,  which  is,  that  the  injustice  and  violence  of  a  revo- 
lutionary party  can  hardly  ever  be  effectually  controlled 
by  those  who  have  participated  in  its  principles  ;  but  that 
the  only  hope  of  the  friends  of  order  in  such  circumstances, 
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is  to  be  found  in  those  who,  under  every  intimidation,      chap. 
have  resolutely  resisted  measures  of  injustice.     Tliere  is        ^i- 
something  in  courage  and  consistency  which  commands       j-gg 
respect,  even  amidst  the  bitterness  of  faction  ;  and  if  a        g^ 
reaction  against  tlie  reign  of  violence  is  ever  to  arise,  its  The  early 
leaders  must  be  found,  not  among  those  who  have  at  first  revolution 
promoted  and  afterwards  abandoned,  but  among  those  who  can  seldom 
have  ever  resisted  tlie  marcli  of  revolution.     It  costs  little  hS excesses. 
to  a  soldier  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  an  able  and  reso- 
lute adversary ;  but  he  will  never  place  confidence  in  a 
general  who  has  deserted  his  colours  during  the  combat. 
The  Republican  w^riters  are  all  in  error  when  they  assert, 
that  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  were  owing  to  the  King 
not  having  cordially  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Constitutional  party.    With  such  allies  he  never  could  have 
mastered  the  Jacobin  party,  supported  as  they  were  by  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  indigent  and  urban  population 
of  France :   it  was  the  Royalists  alone  who  could  have 
effectually  taken  advantage  of  the  strong  reaction  against 
the  Revolution  which  the  first  open  acts  of  violence  against 
the  throne 'ccasioned,  and  it  was  their  emigration  which 
left  the  nation  impotent  against  its  excesses.     And  the 
event  has  abundantly  proved  the  justice  of  thes^e  principles. 
The  Orleans  and  Girondist  parties  were  never  able  to  oppose 
any  serious  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  Revolution, 
and  history  can  hardly  find  a  skirmish  to  record,  fought'in 
defence  of  their  principles  ;*  whereas  tlie  peasants  of  La 
Vendee,  without  any  external  aid,  and  under  every  disad- 
vantage, waged  a  desperate  war  with  the  Republic,  and 
after  six  hundred  battles  had  been  fought,  and  a  million 
of  men  slaughtered,  were  still  on  the  accession  of  Napoleon 
unsubdued.     It  was  the  general  desertion  of  the  country 
by  the  emigrants,  the  treachery  of  the  army,  and  the  undue 
humanity  of  the  King,  which  really  paved  the  way  for  the 
Jacobin  excesses. 

But  although  the  previous  excesses  and  reckless  ambition 
of  the  Girondists  precluded  them  from  opposing  any  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  progress  of  revolution,  they  did  much 
to  redeem  their  ruinous  errors  by  the  heroism  of  their 

*  The  resistance  at  Lyons  and  Toulon,  though  bepun  under  Girondist 
colours  before  the  fighting  commenced,  was  in  reality  conducted  by  the 
Royalist  party. 
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CHAP,     death.   Posterity  invariably  declares  for  the  cause  of  virtue ; 

XI.       the  serenity  and  courage  of  th^  supreme  hour  often  cause 

j-gg       many  previous  faults  to  be  forgotten.     The  last  impressions 

gg         are  those  which  are  the  most  durable  ;    the  principles, 

Effect  of  the  ■which  in  the  end  prove  triumphant,  are  those  which  find 

of  turci^on^  ^  responsive  echo  in  the  human  heart.    Already  this  effect 

dists.  has  become  conspicuous.      The  talents,  the  vigour,  the 

energy  of  the  Jacobins,  are  forgotten  in  the  bluod  which 

stained  their  triumphs;  the  guilty  ambition,  the  imprudent 

zeal,  the  irresolute  conduct,  the  inexperienced  credulity 

of  the  Girondists,  are  lost  in  the  Roman  heroism  of  their 

fall.     The  Reign  of  Terror,  the  night  of  the  Revolution,  was 

of  short  duration  ;  the  stars  which  were  extingiiished  in 

its  firmament,  only  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  with  more 

anxiety  to  the  coming  dawn.     But  the  eloquence  of  Verg- 

niaud,  the  heroism  of  Madame  Roland,  have  created  a 

lasting  impression  upon  the  world  ;   and  while  history, 

which  records  the  dreadful  evils  which  their  impetuous 

•»  declamations  produced  upon  their  country,  cannot  absolve 

them  from  the  imputation  of  rash  and  perilous  innovation, 

of  reckless  and  guilty  ambition,  it  must  resect  some  of 

the  motives  which  led  even  to  errors,  whose  consequences 

were  then  in  a  great  degree  unknown,  and  venerate  the 

courage  with  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  they  met  their 

fate. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


WAR  IN  LA  VENDEE. 


The  French  Revolution  was  a  revolt  not  only  against     chap. 
the  government  and  institutions,  but  the  opinions  and        ^^'■ 
the  belief  of  former  times.     It  was  ushered  in  by  an  inun-     "TtssT" 
dation  of  scepticism  and  infidelity  ;  it  was  attended  by         j 
unexampled  cruelty  to  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  it  led  to  irreligious 
the  overthrow  of  every  species  of  devotion,  and  the  educa-  thrFremU 
tion  of  a  generation  ignorant  even  of  the  first  elements  of  Revolution, 
the  Christian  faith.     When  the  French  soldiers  approach- 
ed the  cradle  of  their  religion,  when  they  beheld  Mount 
Carmel  and  Nazareth,  when  they  visited  the  birthplace  of 
Christ,  and  saw  from  afar  the  scene  of  his  sufferings,  the 
holy  names  inspired  them  with  no  emotion  ;  they  gazed 
on  them  only  as  Syrian  villages,  unconnected  either  by 
history  or  tradition  with  any  interesting  recollections. 
The  descendants  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  of  those  who  perished  in  the  service  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  viewed  the  scenes  of  the  Crusaders'  glory  with 
indifference  ;  and  names  at  which  their  forefathers  would  ^  Lav.  i.  372, 
have  thrilled  with  emotion,  designated  for  them  only  the 
abode  of  barbarous  tribes.^ 

But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Providence,  that  this  prodigious  Revolution         g 
should  be  effected  without  a  struggle,  or  the  Christian  origin  of 
faith  obliterated  for  a  time  from  a  nation's  thoughts,  with-  resiJtarfre'lQ 
out  a  more  desperate  contest  than  tiio  dearest  interest  of  ^-'^  Vendee 
present  existence  could  originate.     Such  a  warfare  accord-  lution. 
ingly  arose,  and  was  marked  too  with  circumstances  of 
deeper  atrocity  than  even  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or  the  rule  of 
Robespierre.     It  began,  not  amidst  the  dignity  of  rank,  or 
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CHAP,     the  lustre  of  courts ;  not  among  those  distinguished  by 
xn.       their  knowledge,  or  blessed  by  their  fortune,  but  among 
i-c,3_      the  simple  inhabitants  of  a  remote  district ;  among  those 
who  had  gained  least  by  the  ancient  institutions,  and 
perilled  most  in  seeking  to  restore  them.  While  the  nobility 
of  France  basely  fled  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger, 
while  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  in  some  instances, 
betrayed  their  religion  by  their  pusillanimity,  or  disgraced 
it  by  their  profligacy  ;  the  dignity  of  patriotism,  the  subli- 
mity of  devotion,  appeared  amidst  the  simplicity  of  rural 
life ;  and  the  peasants  of  La  Vendee  set  an  example  of 
heroism  which  might  well   put  their  superiors  to  the 
blush,  for  the  innumerable  advantages  of  fortune  which 
they  had  misapplied,  and  the  vast  opportunities  of  useful- 
ness which  they  had  neglected.     It  was  there,  too,  as  in 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  that  the  noblest  examples  of 
religious  duty  were  to  be  found  ;  and  while  the  light  of 
reason  was  unable  to  restrain  its   triumpliant  votaries 
from  unheard-of  excesses,  and  stained  with  blood   the 
efforts   of  freedom,  the  village  pastors  and   uneducated 
flocks  of  La  Vendee  bore  the  temptations  of  victory  with- 
out seduction,  and  the  ordeal  of  suffering  without  dismay. 
,  The  district  immortalised  by  the  name  of  La  Vendee, 
3         embraces  a  part  of  Poitou,  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  county  of 
Character     Nantes,  and  is  now  divided  into  four  departments,  those 
the  country,  of  Loire  Infeneure,  Maine  and  Loire,  Deux  Sevres,  and 
Vendee.  "  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Loire,  from 
Nantes  to  Angers  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  sea  ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  road  from  Niort  to  Fontenoy,  Lu9on,  and  the  Sables 
d'Olonne  ;  on  the  east,  by  a  line  passing  through  Brissac, 
Thouars,  Parthenay,  and  Niort.     This  space  comprehends 
the  whole  of  what  was  properly  the  seat  of  the  La  Ven- 
dee contest,  and  contains  800,000  souls  ;  the  Loire  sepa- 
rated that  district  from  that  which  afterwards  became  so 
well  known  from  the  Chouan  wars.     This  country  differs, 
,     both  in  its  external  aspect,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabi- 
observation,  tants,  from  any  other  part  of  Prance.     It  is  composed  for 
3^^°^'  ^'h  *^®  most  part  of  inconsiderable  hills,  not  connected  with 
i.  8.  Gu'erres  any  chain  of  mountains,  but  which  rise  in  gentle  undula- 
?r  ^Th'^iv'  ^^^^^  f''ora   the  generally  level  surface  of  the  country. 
.65,  160.       The  valleys  are  narrow,  but  of  no  great  depth  ;i  and  at 
their  bottom  flow  little  clear  streams,  which  glide  by  a 
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gentle  descent  to  the  Loire,  or  the  neighbouring  ocean,      chap. 
Great  blocks  of  granite  rise  up  at  intervals  on  the  heights,       x"- 
and  resemble  castellated  ruins  amidst  a  forest  of  vegeta-       j-^^ 
tion.     On  the  banks  of  the  Sevre,  the  scenery  assumes  a 
bolder  character,  and  that  stream  flows  in  a  deep  and      ' 
rockj^  bed  amidst  overhanging  woods  ;  but  in  the  districts 
bordering  on  the  Loire,  tlie  declivities  are  more  gentle,  and 
extensive  valleys  reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator. 

The  Bocage,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  covered  with 
trees  ;  not  indeed  aTiy  where  disposed  in  large  masses, 
but  surrounding  the  little  inclosures  into  which  the  coun-  TheBooage. 
try  is  subdivided.  The  smallness  of  the  farms,  the  great  c^iJ^cter'"^ 
subdivision  of  landed  property,  and  the  prevalence  of 
cattle  husbandry,  have  rendered  the  custom  universal 
of  inclosing  every  field,  however  small,  with  hedges, 
which  are  surmounted  by  pollards,  the  branches  of  which 
are  cut  every  five  years  for  firewood  to  the  inhabitants. 
Little  grain  is  raised,  the  population  depending  chiefly  on 
the  sale  of  their  cattle,  or  the  produce  of  the  dairy  ;  and 
the  landscape  is  only  diversified  at  intervals  in  autumn 
by  yellow  patches  glittering  through  the  surrounding- 
foliage,  or  clusters  of  vines  overhanging  the  rocky  emi- 
nences.   The  air  in  this  region  is  pure,  the  farms  small, 

'1  Guerres 

the  situation  of  the  farm-houses,  overshadowed  by  aged  des  Vemi.  i. 
oaks,  or  peeping  out  of  luxuriant  foliage,  picturesque  in  .'"•  j^''""'".!'" 
the  extreme.  There  are  neither  navigable  rivers  .nor  i.  8, 9.  Per^ 
canals,  no  great  roads,  nor  towns  in  the  district  ;  secluded  ^°?.''^  "^'^'^V 

.       ,      ^         ,  ,  ,  vation.     111. 

in   his  leafy  shroud,   each  peasant  cultivates  his  little  iv.  loo,  166. 
domain,  severed  alike  from  tlie  elegances,  the  ambition, 
and  the  seductions  of  the  world.  ^ 

The  part  of  La  Vendee  which  adjoins  the  ocean  to  the 
south  of  the  district,  and  which  was  formerly  buried  beneath  5 
its  waves,  is  called  the  Marais,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  The  Marais. 
this  memorable  contest.  It  is  perfectly  fiat,  and  in  great 
part  impregnated  by  salt  marshe.s,  which  never  yield  to 
the  force  of  the  sun.  This  humid  country  is  intersected 
by  innumerable  canals,  communicating  with  each  other, 
which  are  planted  with  willows,  alders,  poplars,  and  other 
marsh  trees,  whose  luxuriant  foliage  frequently  over- 
shadows the  little  inclosures.  Thei)easants  are  never  seen 
without  a  long  pole  in  their  hands,  with  tlie  aid  of  which 
they  leap  over  the  canals  and  ditches  with  surprising 
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chapI     agility.     Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  tbe  habits  of 
xn.       the  inhabitants.    One  roof  covers  a  whole  family,  their 
j-gg       cows  and  lambs,  which  feed  on  their  little  possession  ; 
the  chief  food  of  the  people  is  obtained  from  milk,  and 
the  fish  which  they  obtain   in  great  quantities  in   the 
canals  with  which  their  country  is  intersected.    The  silence 
and  deserted  aspect  of  these  secluded  retreats  ;  the  sombre 
tint  of  the  landscape,  and  the  sallow  complexions  of  the 
peasantry,  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  aguish  com- 
plaints, give  a  melancholy  air  to  the  country;  but  in  the 
midst  of  its  gloom  a  certain  feeling  of  sublimity  is  expe- 
rienced even  by  the  passing  traveller  ;  and  in  no  part  of 
France  did  the  people  give  greater  proofs  of  an  elevated  and 
enthusiastic  character.  A  single  great  road,  that  from  Nantes 
to  Rochelle,  traverses  the  district ;  another  from  Tours  to 
Bordeaux,  by  Poitiers,  diverges  from  it,  leaving  betwixt 
them  a  space  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  where  nothing  but 
cross-roads  are  to  be  found.     These  cross-roads  are  all  dug 
out  as  it  were  between  two  hedges,  whose  branches  fre- 
quently meet  over  the  head  of  the  passenger ;  while  in 
winter,  or  rainy  weather,  they  generally  become  the  beds 
BeMcr^  i^t  of  streams.     They  intersect  each  other  extremely  often  ; 
7.    Guerres  jj^j  g^cji  jg  the  general  uniformity  of  the  scenery,  and 
16.    Th.  iv."  the  absence  of  any  remarkable  feature  in  the  country, 
166, 167.       ^^^^  the  natives  frequently  lose  themselves  if  they  wander 
observation,  two  or  three  leagues  from  their  place  of  ordinary  resi- 
dence. ^ 

This  peculiar  conformation  of  the  country  offered  the 

g         greatest  obstacles  to  an  invading  army.      "  It  is,"  says 

ovistacies      General  Kleber,  "  an  obscure  and  boundless  labyrinth,  in 

which  it       ^4^icti  it  is  impossible  to  advance  with  security  even  with 

opposes  to       '  iii<^ii  lu  i.^  .      j^  1  T       1 

an  invading  the  greatest  precautions.     You  are  obliged,  across  a  suc- 

^™^'  cession  of  niitural  redoubts  and  intrenchments,  to  seek  out 

the  road  the  moment  that  you  leave  the  great  chaussee  ; 

and  when  you  do  find  it,  it  is  generally  a  narrow  defile, 

not  only  impracticable  for  artillery,  but  for  the  smallest 

species  of  chariots  which  accompany  an  army.    The  great 

roads  have  no  other  advantage  in  this  respect  but  that 

2  Kleber,      arising  from  their  greater  breadth  ;  for,  being  every  where 

Mem.  19.      gj-^^t  in  bv  the  same  species  of  inclosure,  it  is  rarely  pos- 

Vend.  1.18.  sible  either  to  deploy  into  hne,  or  become  aware  ot  your 

enemy  till  you  are  assailed  by  his  fire."  ^ 
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There  are  no  manufactures  or  great  towns  in  the  coun-     chap. 
try.     The  laud  is  cultivated  by  metayers,  who  divide  the       xu. 
produce  with  the  proprietors,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  farm     ~^^~ 
which  yields  the  proprietor  a  profit  of  £25  a-year.     The         ^ 
sale  of  the  cattle  constitutes  almost  the  whole  wealth  of  Manners  of 
the  country.     Few  magnificent  chateaux  are  to  be  seen  ;  [^ntrand'' 
the  properties  are  in  general  of  moderate  extent,  the  land-  the  land- 
lords all  resident,  and  their  habits  simple  in  the  extreme. 
The  profligacy  and  vices  of  Paris  have  never  penetrated  into 
the  Bocage  ;  the  sole  luxury  of  the  proprietors  consisted  in 
rustic  plenty  and  good  cheer  ;  their  sole  amusement  was 
the  chase,  at  which  they  have  long  been  exceedingly  expert. 
The  habits  of  the  gentlemen  rendered  them  both  excellent 
marksmen,  and  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  Avithout  in- 
convenience :  the  ladies  travelled  on  horseback,  or  in  carts 
drawn  by  oxen.      But  what  chiefly  distinguished  this 
simple  district  from  every  other  part  of  France,  and  what 
is  particularly  remarkable  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is 
the  relation,  elsewhere  unknown,  which  there  subsisted 
between  the  landlords  and  the  tenantry  on  their  estates. 
The  proprietor  was  not  only  always  resident,  but  con- 
stantly engaged  in  connexions,  either  of  mutual  interest 
or  of  kindly  feeling,  with  those  who  cultivated  his  lands. 
He  visited  their  farms,  conversed  with  them  about  their 
cattle,  attended  their  marriages  and  christenings,  rejoiced 
with  them  when  they  rejoiced,  and  sympathised  with 
them  when  they  wept.     On  holidays,  the  youths  of  both 
sexes  danced  at  the  chateau,  and  the  ladies  joined  the  fes- 
tive circle.    K"o  sooner  was  a  boar  or  wolf  hunt  determined 
on,  than  the  peasantry  of  all  the  neighbouring  estates  were  g:^"^!^^"^^' 
summoned  to  partake  in  the  sport ;  every  one  took  his  ii,  12.    Th'. 
fusil,  and  repaired  with  joy  to  the  post  assigned  to  him  ;  gg^'f^^.  i. 
and  they  afterwards  followed  their  landlords  to  the  field  of  17,  is. 
battle  with  the  same  alacrity  with  which  they  had  attended 
them  in  those  scenes  of  festivity  and  amusement.^ 

These  invaluable  habits,  joined  to  a  native  goodness  of 
heart,  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bocage  an  excellent         g 
people  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  while  the  peasantry  character  of 
elsewhere  in  France  revoltedagainst  their  landlords,  those  t^^P^^'P'*- 
of  La  Vendee  almost  all  perished  in  combating  with  them 
against  the  Revolution.     They  were  gentle,  pious,  chari- 
table, and  hospitable,  full  of  courage  and  energy,  witli 
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CHAP.     i)ure  feelings  and  uncorrupted  manners.     Rarely  was  a 
XH.       crime,  seldom  a  lawsuit,  heard  of  amongst  them.     Their 
■  j..g3       character  was  a  mixture  of  savage  courage  and  submissive 
affection  to  their  benefactors  ;  while  tliey  addressed  their 
landlords  with  familiarity,  they  had  the  most  unbounded 
devotion  to  them  in  their  hearts.     Their  temperament 
.  inclined    them    rather  to   melancholy ;    but  they  were 
capable,  like  most  men  of  that  character,  of  the  most 
exalted  sentiments.     Slow  and  methodical  in  their  habits, 
they  were  little  inclined  to  adopt  the  revolutionary  senti- 
ments which  had  overspread   so  large  a  portion  of  the 
population  in  the  more  opulent  districts  of  France  ;  when 
once  they  were  impressed  with  any  truth,  they  invariably 
followed  the  course  Avhith  they  deemed  right,  without  any 
regard  either  to  its  consequences,  or  the  chances  of  success 
with  which  it  was  attended.     Isolated  in  the  midst  of 
their  woods,  they  lived  alone  with  their  children  and  their 
u^it"^^'  '■  cJittle.    Their  conversation,  their  amusements,  their  songs, 
Lii'roch.  35.  all  partook  of  the  rural  character.     Governed  by  ancient 
Ven"T  '^T  habits,   they  detested  every  species  of  innovation,  and 
Th.  iv.  166.  knew  no  principle  in  politics  or  religion,  but  to  fear  God 
and  honour  the  King.l 

Religion,  as  might  natiirally  be  expected  with  such  man- 
ners, exercised  an  xmbounded  sway  over  these  simple  peo- 
strong'reU-  pie.    They  looked  up  with  filial  veneration  to  their  village 
fn°s  onhe    P^stors,  whose  habits  and  benevolence  rendered  them  the 
people.        worthy  representatives  of  the  primitive  church.     But  little 
removed  from  their  flocks  either  in  wealth,  situation,  or 
information,  they  sympathised  with  their  feelings,  partook 
of  their  festivities,  assuaged  their  sorrows.     They  were  to 
be  seen  beside  the  cradle  of  childhood,  the  fireside  of  matu- 
rity, the  deathbed  of  age  ;  they  were  i-egarded  as  the  best 
friends  of  this  life,  and  the  dispensers  of  eternal  felicity  in 
that  to  come.     The  supporters  of  the  Revolution  accused 
them  of  fanaticism  ;  and  doubtless  there  was  a  great  degree 
of  superstition  mingled  with  their  belief,  as  there  must  be 
with  that  of  every  religious  people  in  the  early  stages  of 
2Laroch.35.  society,  and  every  faith  which  obtains  general  influence  in 
Guerresdes  that  period  of  national  existence.     But  it  was  a  supersti- 
Vend  i.  29,  ^[q^  ^f  gQ  gentle  and  holy  a  kind,  that  it  proved  a  blessing 
9_13.  rather  than  a  misfortune  to  those  who  were  subjected  to 

its  influence  -^  and  while  the  political  fanaticism  of  the 
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Revolution  steeped  its  votaries  in  unheard  of  atrocities,     chap. 
and  produced  unbounded  suiFering,  the  religious  fanaticism       xii. 
of  La  Vendee  only  drew  tighter  the  bonds  of  moral  duty,       ,-9., 
and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  Christian  charity. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789,  the  inliabitants 
of  this  district  were  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar        j^ 
opposition  to  its  tenets.    Those  who  dwelt  in  the  towns  FeeiinRs  of 
were  there,  as  elsewhere,  warm  supporters  of  the  new  order  on^he"^  ^ 
of  things  ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  Socage  felt  bre^idnsout 

c?     ■  ~  ,  ot  the  Revo- 

averse  to  any  changes  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  luUon. 
their  rural  lives,  yet  they  yielded  obedience  to  all  the  orders 
of  the  Assembly,  and  only  showed  their  predilection  for 
their  ancient  masters  by  electing  them  to  all  the  situations 
of  power  which  were  committed  to  popular  election.     In 
vain  the  revolutionary  authorities  urged  them  to  exert  the 
privileges  with  which  the  new  constitution  had  invested 
them,  and  appoint  members  of  their  own  body  to  the 
situations  of  trust  of  which  they  had  the  disposal  ;  the 
current  ran  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  old  proprietors, 
that  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless.    When  the  National 
Guards  were  formed,  the  seigneur  was  besought  in  every 
parish  to  become  its  commander ;  when  the  mayor  was 
to  be  appointed,  he  was  immediately  invested  with  the 
dignity  ;  when  the  seignorial  seats  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  the  churches,  the  peasants  refused  to  execute 
it ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionists,  like  throwing  water 
on  a  higher  level,  only  brought  an  accession  of  power  to 
the  depositaries  of  the  ancient  authority.     A  memorable 
instance  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  necessarily  grows  up 
between  a  resident  body  of  landed  proprietors  and  the  iLaroch.^s. 
tenantry  on  their  estates  ;  and  a  decisive  proof  of  the  (^[j;.rres'dU 
triumpliant  stand  which  might  have  been  made  against  Vend.  i.  145. 
the  fury  of  the  Revolution,  had  the  same  good  offices  whicli  Jjeauch. 'i! 
had  there  produced  so  large  a  return  of  gratitude  on  the  'T,  25. 
part  of  the  peasantry,  existed  on  tlie  landlords'  side  in  the 
other  parts  of  France.^ 

It  was  the  violent  measures  of  the  Assembly  against  the        ,, 
clergy  wliich  first  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  rural  Discontent 
tenantry.    When  the  people  in  ths  Bocage  saw  their  ancient  the  first  ^ 
pastors,  who  had  been  drawn  from  their  own  circle,  bred  severity 
up  amongst  themselves,  and  to  whom  they  were  attached  j'.r^csts. 
by  every  bond  of  aifection  and  gratitude,  removed  because 

VOL.  III.  X 


1793. 
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CHAP,     they  refused  to  take  the  revolutionary  oaths,  and  their 
XII.       places  supplied  by  a  new  set  of  teachers,  imbued  with 
different  tenets,  strangers  in  the  country,  and  ignorant  of 
its  dialect,  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.    They  ceased 
to  attend  the  churches  where  the  intruding  clergy  had  been 
installed,  and  assembled  with  zeal  in  the  woods  and  soli- 
tudes, where  the  expelled  clergy  still  taught  their  faithful 
and  weeping  flocks.     The  new  clergyman  of  the  parish  of 
Echaubroignies  was  obliged  to  quit  his  living  from  the 
experienced  impossibility  of  procuring  either  fuel  or  pro- 
visions in  a  parish  of  four  thousand  inhabitants.     These 
angry  feelings  led  to  several  contests  between  the  National 
39.  Guerres  Guards  of  the  towns,  or  the  gendarmerie  and  the  peasantry, 
des  Vend.  i.  j^  which  the  people  suffered  severely;  and  the  heroism  of 
12, 13.         the  prisoners  in  their  last  moments  augmented  the  loyalty 
-  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people.^ 

These  causes  produced  a  serious  insurrection  in  the 
,o  Morbihan  near  Vauiies,  in  February  1790;  but  the  i^ea- 
Previous  sants,  tliough  sevexal  thousands  in  number,  were  dis- 
inBrhuZ,  persed  with  great  slaughter  by  the  National  Guard,  and 
and  abortive  the  Severities  exercised  on  the  occasion  long  terrified  the 
Ssurr^e'c-"'  indignant  inhabitants  into  submission.  Another  revolt. 
tion.  broke  out   in   May   1791,   occasioned    by  the    severities 

against  the  faithful  clergy ;  and  the  heroism  of  the  pea- 
sants who  were  put  to  death,  evinced  the  strength  of  the 
religious  enthusiasm  which  had  now  taken  possession  of 
their  minds.  "  Lay  down  your  arms  !"  exclaimed  several 
Republican  horsemen  to  a  peasant  of  Lower  Poitou,  who 
only  defended  himself  with  a  fork.  "  Restore  me  first  my 
s  Beauch.  i  God,"  replied  he,  and  fell  pierced  by  two-and-twenty 
^^'  ~^'  wounds.  -  Nor  was  this  heroic  spirit  confined  to  the 
peasantry :  it  pervaded  all  classes  in  these  rural  commu- 
nities. During  the  summer  of  1792,  the  gentlemen  of 
Brittany  entered  into  an  extensive  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  the  country  from  the  oppressive  yoke 
which  had  been  imposed  by  the  Parisian  demagogues.  At 
the  head  of  the  whole  was  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  one 
of  those  remarkable  men  who  rise  into  eminence  during 
the  stormy  days  of  a  revolution,  from  conscious  ability  to 
direct  its  current.  Ardent,  impetuous,  and  enthusiastic, 
he  was  first  distinguished  in  the  American  war,  when  the 
intrepidity  of  his  conduxit  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
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Republican  troops,  and  the  same  qualities  rendered  him      chap. 
attirst  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Revolution  in  France  ;       xii. 
but  when  the  atrocities  of  the  people  began,  he  espoused       j^^g 
vith  equal  warmth  the  opposite  side,  and  used  the  utmost 
eftbrts  to  rouse  the  noblesse  of  Brittany  against  the  ple- 
beian yoke  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
National  Assembly.     He  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  had  organised  one  so  extensive  as  would 
have  proved  extremely  formidable  to  the  Convention,  if  ,  ^^^^^^^  j 
the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  September  1792,  26. 
had  not  damped  the  ardour  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
France,  then  ready  to  break  out  into  insurrection.^ 

Still  the  organisation  continued,  and  he  had  contrived 
to  engage  not  only  all  Brittany,  but  the  greater  part  of        ,3 
the  gentlemen  of  La  Vendee,  in  the  cause,  when  his  death,  Excessive 
occasioned  by  a  paroxysm  of  grief  for  the  execution  of  whfci?it\val 
Louis,  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  ripening  schemes,  suppre.-M-.i, 
and   proved  an  irreparable  loss   to  the   Royalist  party,  indi|n.-itioi] 
by  depriving  it  of  the  advantages  which  otherwise  would  ^^^'^^'^  '^^' 
have  arisen  from  simultaneous  and  concerted  operations  on 
both  banks  of  the  Loire.     The  conspiracy  was  discovered 
after  his  death,  and  twelve  of  the  noblest  gentlemen  in 
Brittany  perished  on  the  same  day,  in  thirteen  minutes, 
under  the  same  guillotine.     They  all  behaved  with  the 
utmost  constancy,  refused  the  assistance  of  the  constitu- 
tional clergy,  and  after  tenderly  embracing  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold,  expired  exclaiming  "  Vive  leRoi  I"  One  young 
lady  of  rank  and  beauty,  Angelique  Dfesilles,  was  condemned  „  j^^^^^,^^  j 
by  raistiike  for  her  sister-in-law,  for  whom  she  was  taken.  34,  G3,  vo. 
She  refused  to  let  the  error  be  divulged,  and  died  with 
serenity,  the  victim  of  heroic  affection."-^ 

These  severities  excited  the  utmost  indignation  among 
all  the  Royalists  in  the  west  of  France.    These  feelings,         ^  ^ 
with   difficulty  suppressed  during  the  winter  of   1792,  Tiu-  h-vy  of 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion  in  consequence  of  the  levy  o^cfsionsln 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men  ordered  by  the  Convention  insurrec- 
in  February  1793.    The  attempt  to  enforce  this  obnoxious    "°" 
measure  occasioned  a  general  resistance,  which  broke  out 
without  any  previous  concert,  at  the  same  time,  over  the 
whole  country.     The  chief  points  of  the  revolt  were  St 
Florent  in  Anjou,  and  Chalons  in  Lower  Poitou ;  at  the 
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CHAP,     former  of  which  places,  the  young  men,  headed  by  Jacques 
XII.       Cathelineau,  defeated  the  Republican  detachment  intrusteri 

— ;: with  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  and 

March  10.     made  themselve.s  masters  of  a  piece  of  cannon.     This 

celebrated  leader,  having  heard  of  the  revolt  at  St  Floreiit, 

was  strongly  moved  by  the  recital,  and  addressing  five 

peasants  who  surrounded  him  : — "  We  shall  be  ruined,"  he 

exclaimed,  "  if  we  remain  inactive  ;  the  country  will  be 

GuerrJl'dtl;' crushed  by  the  Republic.    We  must  all  take  up  arms." 

Vend.  i.  67,  The  whole  six  set  out  amidst  the  tears  of  their  wives  and 

i."89,  90?"^  'children,  and  fearlessly  commenced  a  war  with  a  power 

which  the  kings  of  Europe  were  unable  to  subdue.  ^ 

A  few  days  after,  the  insurrection   assumed  a  more 

serious  aspect  at  Cholet,  which  was  attacked  by  several 

Fifty  tiiou-   thousand  armed  peasants  ;  the  Republicans   opposed  a 

sand  men  are  ^,jo^yj.Qyg  resistance,  but  they  were  at  length  overwhelmed 

.soon  m  "  '  •'    ,  /.     1        .  i  » 

arms.  by  the  number  and  resolution  of  the  insurgents.     An 

Marc-h  14.     iupi^jgnt  y^  that  occasion  marked  in  a  singular  manner 
the  novel  character  of  the  war.    In  the  line  of  retreat 
which  the  Republicans  followed,  was  placed  a  representa- 
tion of  our  Saviour  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  this  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  victors,  for  all  the  peasants,  as  tliey 
passed  the  holy  spot,  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  images, 
and  addressed  a  prayer,  with  uplifted  hands,  before  they 
resumed  the  pursuit.    This  continued  even  under  a  severe 
fire  from  the  National  Guards  ;  the  peasants  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  within  twenty-five  paces  of  the  post 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  bared  their  bosoms  to  the 
fatal  fire,  as  if  courting  death  in  so  holy  a  cause.     When 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  instead  of 
indulging  in  pillage  or  excesses  of  any  sort,  they  flocked 
in  crowds  to  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God ;  and 
contented  themselves  with  the   provisions  which  were 
voluntarily  brought  to  them  by  the  inliabitants.     Eveiy 
!  Laroch.  49.  where  the  insurrection  bore  the  same  character  ;    the 
B°e'auch  f^'  indignities  offered  to  the  clergy  were  its  exciting  cause ; 
95,  97, 102.    and  a  mixture  of  courage  and  devotion  its  peculiar  cha- 
Th.  IV.  la,  j-jjg^gj.^     jn  a  few  days  fifty  thousand  men  were  in  a  state 
Guerres  des  of  insurrection  in  the  four  departments  of  La  Vendee;  but 
vend.i.  (4,  ^^  ^^^  approach  of  Easter  the  inhabitants  all  returned  to 
their  homes  to  celebrate  their  devotions  j^  and  a  Republican 
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column    dispatclied    from   Angers,  traversed    the  whole      chap. 
country  without  meeting  with  any  opposition,  or  finding       ^"- 
an  enemy  on  their  road.  1793. 

After  the  Easter  solemnities  were  over,  the  peasants 
assembled  anew  ;    hut  they  now   felt  the   necessity  of        ,g 
having  some  leaders  of  a  higher  rank  to  direct  their  Their 
movements,  and  went  to  the  chateaux  to  ask  the  few  /p'^pj^utej® 
gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  country  to  put  them- 
selves at  their  head.     These  were  not  long  in  answering 
the  appeal :  M.  de  Lescure,  De  Larochejaquelein,  Bon- 
champs,  Stofflet,  D'Elbee,  undertook  the  dangerous  duty 
of  directing  the  tenantry  over  which  they  had  most  in- 
,  fluence  ;  while  the  brave  Cathelineau,  who,  though  only  a 
charioteer,  had  al^eadJ^  by  his  successful  enterprise,  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  peasantry,  was  made  commander-in- 
chief — Names  since  immortalised  in  the  rolls  of  Fame,  and 
which  long  opposed  an  invincible  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
revolution,  and  acquired  only  additional  lustre,  and  shone  iLaroch.49. 
with  a  purer  light,  from  the  suflerings  and  disasters  which 
preceded  their  fall.^ 

When  the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  assem- 
bled to  put  themselves  under  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,         ,. 
he  addressed  them   in   these  memorable  words  : — "  My  Hemy  .le 
friends,  if  my  father  was  here  he  would  be  worthy  of  your  jaq^uJie^, 
confidence :  I  am  but  a  youth,  but  I  hope  to  show  myself 
worthy  of  commanding  you  by  my  courage.    If  I  advance, 
follow  me  ;  \{  I  retreat,  kill  me  ;  if  I  fall,  avenge  me."    The 
peasants  answered  him  with  acclamations  ;  but  their  arms 
and  equipments  were  far  from  corresponding  to  the  spirit 
by  which  they  were  animated.    Most  of  them  had  no  other 
weapons  but  scythes,  pikes,  and  sticks  ;  not  two  hundred 
fusils  were  to  be  found  among  many  thousand  men.    Sixty 
pounds  of  powder,  discovered  in  the  hands  of  a  miner, 
which  had  been   used   for  blasting  rocks,  formed  their 
whole  ammunition.    The  skill  and  intrepidity  of  their 
chief,  however,  supplied  every  deficiency.     He  led  them  ^ 
next  day  to  attack  a  Republican  detachment  at  Aubiers,  gr^'^'jom.^^ 
and,  by  disposing  them  behind  tlie  hedges,  kept  up  so  iii.  ayo 

,    '  ^  xi  xu    i.    i.u  ^    B(.nc^    i\. 

murderous  a  fire  upon  the  enemy,  that  they  wavered,  Beauch.  i. 
upon  which  he  rushed  forward  at  the  head  of  the  most  n'- 
resolute,  and  drove  them  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of 
two  pieces  of  cannon. ^ 
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CHAP.         La  Vendee  soon  became  the  theatre  of  innumerable  con^ 
XII.       flicts,  in  all  of  which  the  tactics  and  success  of  the  insurgents 
pgg       were  nearly  the  same.    An  inconceivable  degree  of  activity 
immediately  prevailed  over  the  whole  country.    The  ma,le 
First  ("on-     population  were  all  in  insurrection,  or  busily  engaged  in 
^reatactivi.  ^^^^  manufacture  of  arms  ;  the  shepherds  converted  their 
ty  in  the.      peaceful  huts  into  workshops,  where  nothing  was  heard 
country.       ^^^  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  the  din  of  warlike  prepar- 
ation.  Instruments  of  husbandry  were  rudely  transformed 
into  hostile  weapons  ;  formed  for  the  support  of  life,  they 
became  the  instruments  of  its  destruction.     Agriculture 
at  the  same  time  was  not  neglected,  it  was  entrusted  to 
the  women  and  children.    But  if  fortune  proved  adverse, 
and  the  hostile  columns  approached,  they,  too,  left  their 
TO     X,  A^  homes,  and  tlew  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  stimulate  the 

'  Koncn.  43.  '  .  ' 

joni.  ui.  390.  courage  of  their  husbands,  stanch  their  wounds,  or  afford 
them  shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies.^ 

The  method  of  fighting  pursued   by  this  brave  but 
,3        niotely  assemblage  was  admirably  adapted  both  to  the 

Tiiepea-      Spirit  by  which  they  were  animated,  and  the  peculiar 

of  iighting^  nature  of  the  district  in  which  the  contest  was  conducted. 
Their  tactics  consisted  in  lining  the  numerous  hedges  with 
which  the  fields  were  inclosed,  and  remaining  unseen,  till 
the  Republicans  had  got  fairly  enveloped  by  their  forces  ; 
they  then. opened  a  fire  at  once  from  every  direction,  and 
with  such  fatal  accuracy,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
enemy  was  generally  prostrated  by  the  first  discharge. 
This  thicket  species  of  warfare  continued  till  the  Repub- 
lican ranks  began  to  fall  into  confusion ;  upon  which 
the  peasants  leapt  from  their  places  of  concealment  with 
loud  cries,  and,  headed  by  their  chiefs,  rushed  upon 
the  artillery.  The  bravest  took  the  lead  ;  fixing  their 
eyes  on  the  cannon's  mouth,  they  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  ground  the  moment  they  saw  the  flash  ;  and  rising 
up  when  the  sound  was  heard,  ran  forward  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  to  the  battery,  where  ,the  cannoniers,  if 
they  had  not  taken  to  flight,  were  generally  bayoneted  at 

2Laroch.  66,their  guns.     In  these  exploits  the  chiefs  always  led  the 

68.    Beauoh.  ...  ,  ,      , ,  •,,,•■, 

i.  186, 187.    way ;  this  was  not  merely  the  result  of  a  buoyant  courage, 
Jom.iii.  ;j9i.|j^jt  of  Consideration  and  necessity  :  the  Vendeans  were  in 

BonclL^mps,  e  •  t 

43.  that  stage  or   society  when  ascendancy  is  acquired  by 

personal  daring,^  and  the  soldiers  have  no  confidence  in 
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their  chiefs,  if  they  are  not  before  them  in  individual      chap. 
prowess.  ^^^" 

Although  the  Vendeans  took  up  arms  for  the  royal       j^gg 
cause,  the  most  perfect  confusion  of  ranks  pervaded  their        ^^ 
forces.     Hi2,h  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were,  at  the  com-  General  con- 
mencement  of  the  war,  alike  ignorant  of  the  military  art.  f^'^ks"ifthe 
The  soldiers  were  never  drilled,  a  limited  number  of  them  vemiian 
only  having  been  habituated  to  the  use  of  fire-arms.   In  this 
extremity,  the  choice  of  the  men  fell  on  the  most  intrepid 
or  skilful  of  their  number,  without  much  attention  to 
superiority  of  station.     A  brave  peasant,  a  shopkeeper  in 
a  little  town,  was  the  comrade  of  a  gentleman :  they  led 
the  same  life,  were  interested  in  the  same  objects,  shared 
the  same  dangers.     The  distinction  of  birth,  the  pride  of 
descent,  even   the  shades  of   individual    thought,  were 
obliterated  in  the  magnitude  of  present  perils.    Many 
differences  of  opinion  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test, but  the  atrocities  of  the  Republicans  soon  made  them 
disappear  in  the  Royalist  army.     Persons  of  intelligence  iLamoh  ng, 
or  skill,  of  whatever  grade,  became  officers,  they  knew  not  Be!;^",!;  i. 
how  ;  the  peasants  insensibly  ranged  themselves  under  185,  i9«. 
their  orders,  and  continued  their  obedience  only  as  long 
as  they  showed  themselves  worthy  to  command.^ 

It  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Republicans  in  the 
outset  to  withstand  this  irregular  force,  acting  in  .such  a        ji. 
country,  and  animated  with  so  enthusiastic  a  spirit.    There  FonniriaWe 
was  in  all  the  early  actions  a  prodigious  difference  between  j";'"""  "* 
their  losses  and  those  of  their  opponents.    The  peasants,  fare. 
dispersed  in  single  file  between  the  hedges,  fired  with  a 
clear  view  of  their  enemies,  who  were  either  in  column, 
or  two  deep  in  the  fields  ;  while  their  discharge  could 
only  be  answered  by  a  discharge  at  a  green  mass,  through 
which  the  figures  of  the  Royalists  were  scarcely  discernible. 
Harassed  and  disconcerted  by  this  murderous  fire,  the 
Republicans  were  rarely  able  to  withstand  the  terrible 
burst,  when,  with  loud  shouts,  the  Royalists  broke  from 
their  concealment,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  on  the  thinned 
ranks  of  their  opponents.    Defeat  was  still  more  bloody 
than  action.     Broken  and  dispersed,  they  fled  through  a 
woody  and  impervious  country,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  few  peasantry  who  still  remained  in  the  villages,  and 
who  assembled  with  alacrity  to  complete  the  destruction  of 


nature  of 
liis  war- 
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CHAP,     their  enemies.    "When  the  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand, 

XII.       were  routed,  they  immediately  dispersed,  leapt  over  the 

hedges,  and  returned  home  without  the  victors  being  able 

1  Laroeh.  69,  to  reach  them.     Nowise  discouraged  by  the  reverse,  they 

j'^jg^^jg^'^'^' assembled  again  in  arms,  with  renewed  hopes,  in  a  few 

190.  days,  and  gaily  took  the  field,  singing  "  Vive  le  Roi  quand 

meme."^ 

When  a  day  was  fixed  on  for  any  exploit,  the  tocsin 
22        sounded  in  the  village  assigned  as  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Their  pre-    peasants — the  neighbouring  steeples  repeated  the  signal, 
aiTexpedi-'"^'^^  farmers  abandoned  their  homes  if  it  was  night,  their 
tion.  ploughs  if  day,  hung  their  fusils  over  their  shoulders, 

bound  their  girdle  loaded  with  cartridges  round  their 
waists,  tied  tlieir  handkerchiefs  over  the  broad-brimmed 
hats  which  shaded  their  sunburnt  visages,  addressed  a 
short  prayer  to  God,  and  gaily  repaired  to  the  appointed 
place,  with  a  full  confidence  in  tlie  protection  of  Heaven 
and  the  justice  of  their  cause.  There  they  met  the  chiefs, 
who  explained  to  them  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
expedition  on  which  they  were  to  be  employed  ;  and  if  it 
was  the  attack  of  an  enemy's  column,  the  route  they  were 
to  follow,  the  point  of  attack,  and  the  hour  and  manner  in 
which  it  was  to  be  made.  Immediately  the  groups  dis- 
persed, but  the  men  regained  their  ranks ;  every  one 
repaired  to  the  station  assigned  to  him,  and  soon  every 
tree,  every  bush,  every  tuft  of  broom  which  adjoined  the 
road,  concealed  a  peasant  holding  his  musket  in  one  hand, 
Vendge,  30.  resting  on  the  other,  watching  like  a  savage  animal,  with- 
out either  moving  or  drawing  his  breath.^ 

Meanwhile  the  enemy's  column  advanced,  preceded  by 

a  cloud  of  scouts  and  light  troops,  who  were  allowed  to 

Their  first    proceed  without  challenge  close  to  the  lurking  foe.    They 

enthusiastic  "^^'^^ited  till  the  division  was  fairly  engaged  in  the  defile, 

valour.        and  was  so  far  advanced  that  it  could  not  recede  ;  then  a 

cry  was  suddenly  raised  like  that  of  a  cat,  and  repeated 

along  the  whole  line,  as  a  signal  that  every  one  was  at  his 

post.     If  the  same  answer  was  given,  a  human  voice  was 

suddenly  heard  ordering  the  attack.     Instantly  a  deadly 

volley  proceeded  from  every  tree,  every  hedge,  every 

thicket :  a  shower  of  balls  fell  upon  the  soldiers  without 

their  being  able  to  see  the  assailants  ;  the  dead  and  the 

wounded  fell  together  into  the  bottom  of  the  road,  and  if 


2  Desmon- 
court,  La 
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the  column  did  not  immediately  fail  into  confusion,  and      cuap. 
the  voice  of  the  officers,  heard  above  the  roar  of  musketry,       xn.' 
roused  them  to  burst  through  the  hedges  by  which  they       j. 
were  enveloped,  the  peasants  instantly  fell  back  behind 
the  next  inclosure,  and  from  its  leafy  rampart  a  fire  as 
deadly  proceeded  as  that  which  mowed  them  down  on 
the  road.     If  this  second  hedge  was  carried  in  the  same 
manner,  three,  four,  ten,  twenty  intrenchments  of  the 
same  sort  oiFered  their  support  to  that  murderous  retreat : 
for  the  whole  country  is  subdivided  in  this  manner,  and 
every  where  presented  to  its  children  an  asylum,  to  its 
enemies  a  tomb.    But  the  great  cause  of  the  early  and 
astonishing  success  of  the  Vendeans  was  their  enthusiastic 
and  indomitable  valour.    The  Republicans  were,  for  the 
most  part,  composed  of  National  Guards  and  volunteers, 
who,  though  greatly  better  armed,  equipped,  and  discip- 
lined, were  totally  destitute  of  the  ardent,  devoted  spirit 
by  which  the  Royalists  were  animated.      The    former 
took  the  field  actuated  by  no  common  feeling,  but  from  the 
dread  of  the  requisitions  and  sanguinary  measures  of  the 
Convention ;  the  latter  fought  alongside  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  landlords,  in  defence  of  their  hearths,  their  eourT,T." 
children,  and  their  religion.     The  one  acted  in  obedience  Vemioe,  31. 
to  the  dictates  of  an  unseen  but  terrible  power,  which  had  vend.  i.  55. 
crushed  the  freedom  in  whose  name  they  were  arrayed  ;  Laroch.  70. 
tlie  other  yielded  to  their  hereditary  feelings  of  loyalty,  ib5,  189. 
and  deemed  themselves  secure  of  Paradise  in  combating 
for  their  sovereign.^ 

Had  the  Vendean  chiefs  possessed  the  same  authority 
over  their  troops  which  is  cnjo3'ed  by  the  commanders  of        „^ 
regular  soldiers,  they  might  at  one  time  have  inarclied  to  But  cannot 
Paris,  and  done  that  which  all  the  forces  of  the  Coalition  [']^,.^r''l'tVir- 
were  unable  to  elTect.    But  tlioir  greatest  success  was  always  •'"'"'is  i.fter 
paralysed,  by  the  impossibility  of  retaining  the  soldiers  at  *"^  '■"^'••'-'>"•• 
their  colours  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.     The 
bulk  of  the  forces  was  never  assembled  for  more  than 
three  or  four  days  together.    No  sooner  was  the  battle  lost 
or  won,  the  expedition  successful  or  defeated,  tlian  the 
peasants  returned  to  their  homes.     The  chiefs  were  left 
alone  with  a  few  hundred  deserters  or  strangers,  who  had 
no  family  to  return  to,  and  all  the  advantages  of  former 
success  were  lost  for  want  of  the  means  of  following  them 
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CHAP.  up.  The  army,  however,  was  as  easily  reformed  as  it  was 
XH-  dissolved  :  messengers  were  dispatched  to  all  the  parishes  ; 
the  tocsin  sounded,  the  peasants  assembled  at  their  parish 
churches,  when  the  requisition  was  read,  which  was  gene- 
rally in  the  following  terms  : — "  In  the  holy  name  of  God  : 
and  by  the  command  of  the  King  ;  this  parish  is  invited 
to  send  as  many  men  as  possible  to  such  a  place  at  such  an 
hour,  with  provisions  for  so  many  days."  The  order  was 
obeyed  with  alacrity  ;  the  only  emulation  among  the 
peasants  was,  who  should  attend  the  expedition.  Each 
soldier  brought  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  with  him,  and 
some  stores  were  also  provided  by  the  generals.  The  corn 
and  oxen  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  were 
voluntarily  furnished  by  the  gentlemen  and  chief  proprie- 
tors, or  drawn  by  requisitions  from  the  estates  of  the 
1  Larocii.      emigrants  :  and  as  the  troops  never  remained  together 

JOl    102  .  . 

Join.  ui. 390, for  any  length  of  time,  no  want  of  provisions  was  ever 
'rl?u'?^'^;-4  experienced.  The  villages  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
Beiiucii.  i.  privilege  of  sending  carts  for  the  service  of  the  army,  and 
r*u  rres  fies  *^^  peasant  girls  flocked  to  the  chapels  on  the  road-side  to 
-Vend.  i.  98.  fumish  provisions  to  the  soldiers,  or  offer  up  prayers  for 
their  success.^ 

The  army  had  neither  chariots  nor  baggage-waggons  ; 

25         tents  were  totally  out  of  the  question.      But  the  hos- 

Their  total  pitals  Were  regulated  with  peculiar  care  ;  all  the  wounded, 

)J*°p*  "^j"^"  whether  Royalists  or  Republicans,  being  transported  to 

equipments,  gt  Laurent  sur  Sevre,  where  the  chai'i table  sisters  and 

religious  votaries,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  the 

scene  of  woe,  assuaged  their  suiferings.     They  never  could 

be  brought  to  establish  patrols  or  sentinels,  or  take  any  of 

the  precautions  against  surprise  which  are  in  use  among 

regular  troops  ;   and  this  irregularity  not  only  exposed 

them  to  frequent  reverses,  but  often  rendered  unavailing 

their  greatest  successes.     The  men  marched,  in  general, 

four  abreast,  the  oflicers  in  front  being  alone  acquainted 

with  their  destination.   They  had  few  dragoons  ;  and  their 

2 Re.auih.  1.  (.r^vajj-y    -which   never  exceeded  nine  hundred  men,  was 

Laroch.  103.  almost  entirely  mounted  by  the  horses  taken  from  the 

Republican  S.2 

When  the  troops  were  assembled,  they  were  divided  into 
different  columns,  to  attack  the  points  selected  by  the 
generals.     The  only  orders  given,  were — Such  a  leader 
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jjocs  such  a  road;  who  follows  him  ?  Arrived  at  the  point     chap. 
of  attack,  the  commands  were  given  after  the  same  fashion  :        ^^^ 
Move  towards  that  house,  towards  that  tree  ;  leap  that  hedge,     ~y^ 
were  the  only  orders  ever  issued.     Neither  threats,  nor  the 
promise  of  rewards,  could  induce  them  to  send  forward  Their  mode 
scouts  :  when  that  duty  was  necessary,  the  officers  were  orcfers'and 
obliged  to  take  it  upon  themselves.  The  peasantsnever  went  figiiting. 
into  battle  without  saying  their  prayers,andgenerally  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  before  they  discharged  their  firelocks. 
They  had  a  few  standards,  which  were  displayed  on  impor- 
tant occasions  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  victory  gained,  than 
they  piled  standards   and  drums  upon  their  carts,  and 
returned  with  songs  of  triumph  to  their  villages.  When  the 
battle  began,  and  the  sound  of  the  musketry  and  cannon 
was  heard,  the  women,  the  children,  the  sick,  and  the  aged, 
flocked  to  the  churches,  or  prostrated  themselves  in  the 
fields  to  implore  a  blessing  on  their  arms.     With  truth  it 
might  be  said,  that  on  such  occasions  there  was  but  one 
thought,  one  wish,  throughout  all  La  Vendee  ;  every  one 
waiting,  in  prayer,  the  issue  of  a  struggle  on  which  the 
fate  of  all  depended.     As  the  insurrection  broke  out  from 
the  prevalence  of  a  common  feeling,  without  any  previous 
concert,  so  it  was  conducted  without  any  definite  object, 
or  the  least  alloy  of  individual  ambition.    Even  after  great 
successes  had  inspired  the  most  desponding  with  the  hope 
of  contributing  in  a  powerful  manner  to  the  restoration  of 
tlie  monarch}'',  the  wishes  of  the  insurgents  were  of  the 
most  moderate  kind.     To  have  the  King  once  visit  their 
sequestered  country  ;  to  be  allowed,  in  memory  of  the  war, 
to  have  a  white  flag  on  each   steeple  ;  to  be  permitted  to  i  Laroch. 
furnish  a  detachment  for  the  body-guard  of  the  sovereign,  ''"•  ".'.-> 

1  1  •  /•        1      •  f  .lom.  111. 

and  to  have  some  old  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  390, 391. 
roads  and  naNngation  of  the  country  carried  into  eflcct, 
constituted  the  sole  wishes  of  those  whose  valour  had 
so  nearly  accomplished  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.^  „. 

The  early  successes  of  the  Vendeans,  and  their  enthu-  Thoir  tm- 
siastic  valour,  did  not  extinguish  the  humanity  which  'vas"e.xtin' '' 
their   dispositions,  and    the    influence  of   religion,   had  iiuished  hv 
nourished  in  their  bosoms.     In  the  latter  stages  of  the  c^us/''" 
war,  the  atrocities  of  the   Republicans,  the  sight  of  their 
villages  in  flames,  and  their  wives  and  children  massacred, 
inflamed  an  inextinguishable  desire  of  vengeance,  and 
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CHAP,  deeds  of  blood  were  common  to  both  sides  ;  but  during 
XII.  the  first  months  of  the  contest,  their  gentleness  was  as 
touching  as  their  valour  was  admirable.  After  entering 
by  assault  into  the  towns,  they  neither  pillaged  the  inha- 
bitants, nor  exacted  either  contribution  or  ransom  ;  fre- 
quently they  were  to  be  seen,  shivering  with  cold  or 
starving  with  hunger,  in  quarters  abounding  both  with 
fuel  and  provisions.  "  In  the  house  where  I  lodged," 
says  Madame  de  Larochejaquelein,  at  Bressuire,  "  there 
were  many  soldiers,  who  were  lamenting  that  they  had 
no  tobacco  ;  I  asked  if  there  was  none  in  the  town. 
'  Plenty,'  they  replied,  '  but  we  have  no  money  to  buy  it.' 
Under  our  windows  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  horse- 
men, and  the  one  wounded  the  other  slightly  with  his 
sabre  ;  his  antagonist  quickly  disarmed  him^  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities,  when  M.  de  Larochejaquelein 
exclaimed  from  the  windows — '  Jesus  Christ  pardoned  his 
murderers,  and  a  soldier  of  the  Christian  army  is  about  to 
kill  his  comrade  !'  The  man,  abashed,  put  up  his  sabre, 
and  embraced  his  enemy."  These  touching  incidents 
occurred  in  a  town  recently  carried  by  main  force,  occu- 
pied at  the  time  by  twenty  thousand  insurgents,  and 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Royalists,  from  the  cruelty 
which  its  National  Guards  had  exercised  towards  the 
peasantry.  "  In  this  town,"  she  adds,  "  I  was  surprised 
in  the  evening,  to  see  all  the  soldiers  in  the  house  with  me 
on  their  knees  at  prayers,  and  the  streets  filled  with  pea- 
sants at  their  devotion  :  when  they  were  concluded,  they 
led  me  out  to  see  their  favourite  cannon,  called  Marie 
Jeanne,  their  first  trophy  from  the  Republicans,  which, 
after  having  been  retaken,  had  again  fallen  into  their 
hands  ;  it  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  ribands,  and  the 
peasants  embraced  it  with  tears  of  joy."  When  Thouars 
was  carried  by  assault,  the  Republican  inhabitants  were 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  as  they  anticipated  a  severe 
retaliation  for  the  massacre  perpetrated  by  them  upon  the 
Royalists  in  that  town,  in  the  August  preceding.  What 
J  thenwas  their  astonishment,  when  they  beheld  tlie  soldiers, 

SI.  Beailch!  instead  of  plundering  or  committing  acts  of  cruelty,  flock- 
1. 163, 164.     jj-,g.  ^Q  ^Yie  churches,  and  returning  thanks  to  God  at  the 

Giicrres  des       =•  '      .  ^  . 

Vend.  i.  89.  altars  for  the  success  with  which  he  had  blessed  their  arms  I^ 
Even  the  garrison  was  treated  wdth  the  most  signal  human- 


Lower 
Poitou. 
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ity.     Twelve  only  were  retained  from  each  department     chap. 
as  hostages,  and  the  remainder,  without  either  ransom  or       ^H- 
exchange,  dismissed  to  their  homes.  1793, 

In  one  district  only  the  insurrection  was  early  stain- 
ed by  the  most    frightful    atrocities.      In  the   marshes         28. 
of  Lower  Poitou  the  peasants  were  seized  with  an  in-  Frightful 

„  .  /,   . ,       early  atro 

controllable  thirst  for  vengeance,  m  consequence  ot  the  cities  in 
cruelties  exercised  by  the  Republicans  on  the  Royalist 
leaders  after  the  insurrection  of  the  ensuing  year.  Mache- 
coult  was  captured  during  the  absence  of  Charette  ;,and, 
under  the  influence  of  revolting  news  of  the  Republican 
cruelties  at  Nantes  and  Paris,  the  prisons  were  forced  by 
a  furious  mob,  and  above  eighty  prisoners  massacred  in 
one  day.  Nearly  five  hundred  Republicans  fell  victims  to 
the  rage  of  a  Rovalist  Committee,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  a  wretch  named  Souchu,  who  soon  after  hoisted  his 
true  colours,  and  joined  the  Republicans,  but  fell  a  victim 
to  the  just  indignation  of  the  widows  of  those  he  had 
murdered.  Charette,  on  his  return,  was  horror-struck  at 
these  atrocities,  and,  finding  his  military  authority  not 
yet  sufficiently  established  to  coerce  them,  he  had  recourse 
to  file  clergj'  to  aid  his  efforts.  They  fabricated  a  miracle 
at  the  tomb  of  a  saint  to  influence  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  while  they  were  prostrated  round  the  altar, 
conjured  them,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Peace,  never  to 
kill  but  in  the  hour  of  combat.  At  the  same  time, 
Cliarette  forbade  any  prisoner  to  be  slain  in  his  army 
under  pain  of  death,  and  concealed  in  his  own  house 
several  zealous  Republicans,  whose  heads  were  loudly 
demanded  by  his  soldiers.  Bv  these  means,  the  cruelty  ^^^''S^  '»• 
which  at  first  had  stained  the  Royalist  cause  in  Lower  just.  No.  10. 
Poitou,  was  arrested,  and  a  reply  made,  in  a  true  Chris-  f,*^?']^!!' ' 
tian  spirit,  to  the  savage  decrees  of  the  Convention,  Th.'iv.  172. 
which  had  ordered  every  VoiuleaTi  taken  in  arms  to  be  put 
to  death  without  mercy  in  twenty-four  hours.^ 

M.  Boncharaps.  chief  of  the  army  of  Anjou,  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Royalist  leaders.  To  the  heroic 
courage  of  the  other  chiefs,  he  joined  consummate  military  charlctor  of 
talents,  and  an  eloquence  which  at  once  gave  him  an  iJunchamps. 
unlimited  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Had  he 
lived,  the  fate  of  the  war  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  widely  different,  and  the  expedition  beyond  the  Loire, 
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whicli  led  to  such  disastrous  results,  been  the  commence- 
ment of  the  most  splendid  success.  Gentle  in  his  manners, 
humane  in  his  conduct,  affable  in  his  demeanour,  he  was 
adored  by  his  soldiers,  who  were  at  once  the  most  skilful 
and  best  disciplined  of  the  Vcndean  corps.  In  the  midst 
of  the  furies  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  dissensions  of  rival 
chiefs,  he  was  the  enemy  of  intrigue  ;  free  from  personal 
ambition,  he  Avas  intrusted  with  an  important  command, 
solely  from  his  personal  merits.  His  character  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  words  which  he  addressed  to  his 
young  and  weeping  wife,  when  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  "  Summon  to  your  aid  all  your 
courage  ;  redouble  your  patience  and  resignation  ;  you 
will  have  need  for  the  exercise  of  all  these  virtues.  We 
must  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  we  can  look  for  no  recom- 
pense in  this  world  for  what  we  are  to  suffer  ;  all  that  it 
could  offer  would  be  beneath  the  purity  of  our  motives, 
and  the  sanctity  of  our  cause.  We  must  never  expect 
human  glory ;  civil  strife  affords  none.  We  shall  see  our 
houses  burned ;  we  shall  be  plundered,  proscribed,  out- 
raged, calumniated,  perhaps  massacred.  Let  us  thank 
God  for  enabling  us  to  foresee  the  worst,  since  that  pre- 
sage, by  redoubling  the  mei-it  of  our  actions,  will  enable 
us  to  anticipate  the  heavenly  reward  which  awaits  those 
who  are  courageous  in  adversity,  and  constant  in  suffer- 
ing. Let  us  raise  our  eyes  and  our  thoughts  to  Heaven  ; 
it  is  there  that  we  shall  find  a  guide  who  cannot  mislead, 
a  force  which  cannot  be  shaken,  an  eternal  reward  for 
transitory  grief."  ^ 

Cathelineau,  a  peasant  by  birth,  and  a  charioteer  by 
profession,  was  the  first  of  the  chiefs  who  acquired  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  the  soldiers.  To  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  strongest  natural  sagacity, 
he  joined  a  nervous  eloquence,  admii'ably  calculated  to 
influence  the  soldiers.  His  age  was  thirty-four  years  ; 
his  disposition  modest  and  retiring.  He  was  without 
either  ambition  or  cupidity  ;  humble  and  unassuming, 
he  sought  only  to  do  his  dutj'.  He  acquired  influence 
without  either  desiring  or  intending  it  ;  and  got  a  lead 
in  the  armies  he  knew  not  how- — a  situation  in  which 
its  noble  leaders  had  the  patriotism  and  judgment  at 
once  to  confirm  him.-    Such  was  his  reputation  for  piety 
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and  rectitude,  that  the  peasants  called  him  the  Saint  of     chap. 
Aujou,  and  earnestly  sought  to  be  placed  in  battle  by  his       >^- 
side,  deeming-  it  impossible  that  those  could  be  wounded 
who  were  near  so  unblemished  a  man. 

Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  son  of  the  Marquis  Laroche- 
jaquelein,  was  the  leader  of  all  the  parishes  which  were  gj 
situated  round  Chatillon.  He  refused  to  follow  the  of  Henri  de 
general  tide  of  emigration,  and,  on  the  contrary,  repaired  quiieiii?''' 
to  Paris  to  defend  the  constitutional  monarchy  ;  and 
when  the  revolt  on  the  10th  August  overturned  the 
throne,  he  set  out  for  La  Vendee,  exclaiming,  "  I  will 
retire  to  my  province,  and  soon  you  will  hear  of  me ! " 
Though  still  young,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
soldiers  by  his  invincible  courage  and  coolness  in  action, 
which  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Intrepid.  He 
was  reproached  for  being  too  forward  in  battle,  carried 
away  by  his  ardour,  and  forgetting  the  general  in  the 
soldier.  Frequently  before  making  a  prisoner,  he  offered 
to  give  him  the  chance  of  escape  by  a  personal  conflict. 
Councils  of  war,  or  the  duties  of  a  commander,  fatigued 
his  buoyant  disposition,  and  he  generally  fell  asleep  after 
giving  his  opinion,  and  answered  to  the  reproaches  of  his 
brother  oflficers,  "  Why  do  you  insist  upon  making  me  a 
general  ?  I  wish  only  to  be  a  hussar,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  fighting."  Notwithstanding  this  passion  for  danger,  he 
was  full  of  sweetness  and  humanity  ;  and  Avhen  the 
combat  was  over,  no  one  was  more  generous  to  the 
vanquished.  Even  after  his  eminent  services,  he  formed 
only  the  most  humble  wishes  for  himself.  "  Should  we 
replace  the  King  on  the  throne,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  he  will 
give  me  a  regiment  of  hussars."  He  performed  the  most 
eminent  services  in  the  war,  and  at  its  most  critical  period 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  supreme  command.  After 
innumerable  heroic  actions,  he  fell  in  an  obscure  skirmish, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Aubin.  "  Chance,"  47!^'bouc)i. 
says  the  annalist,  "  has  covered  his  tomb,  as  well  as  that  ^,1-  qi^'^j*""''' 
of  his  brother  Louis,  with  the  Flower  of  Achilles;  and  Ui!"393. 
never  did  it  blossom  over  remains  more  worthy  of  the 
name."^ 

M.  de  Lescure,  the  cousin  and  intimate  friend  of  Henri 
de  Larochejaquelein,  was  distinguished  by  a  bravery  of  a 
totally  different  character :  cool,  intrepid,  and  sagacious, 
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CHAP,     he  was  not  less  daring  than  his  youthful  comrade  ;  but 
^11-       liis  valour  was  the  result  of  reflection  and  a  sense  of  duty. 


j.gg       His  counsels  were  much  regarded,  from  his  knowledge  of 
fortification  and  the  art  of  war,  but  a  certain  desfree  of 

32.  ....  .  ° 

ofM.  de  obstinacy  dnninished  the  weight  of  his  opinions.  His 
Lescure.  humanity  was  angelic.  During  the  whole  of  that  terrible 
war,  in  which  generals  as  well  as  soldiers  so  often  fought 
personally  with  their  enemies,  no  one  ever  fell  by  hi-s 
hand  ;  and  even  in  the  worst  times,  when  the  cruelties  of 
the  Republicans  had  roused  the  most  gentle  to  fury,  he 
incessantly  laboured  to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners. 
Learned,  studious,  and  thoughtful,  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  most  severe  economy, 
to  discharge  the  debts  of  an  extravagant  father  :  and  it 
was  not  till  he  was  twenty-five,  and  had  become  a  father, 
that  gentler  feelings  softened  the  native  austerity  of  his 
character.  His  young  wife,  only  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Donnissan,  a  rich  heiress,  united  to  all  the  beauty  and 
graces  more  than  the  courage  of  her  sex.  The  only  occa- 
sion on  which  lie  was  heard  to  swear,  was  when  his 
indignant  soldiers  murdered  a  prisoner  behind  his  back, 
Avhom  he  had  disarmed  in  the  act  of  discharging  a  musket 
1  Larooh.  97.  at  his  bosom.  The  number  of  lives  which  he  saved  during 
Bonch.  4..     j^g  ^^  g  incalculable  ;  and,  alone  of  all  the  chiefs  in 

Beaucu.  i.  ... 

147.  that  memorable  struggle,  it  could  be  said  with  truth,  that 

his  glory  was  unstained  by  human  blood.^ 

In  the  Grand  Army,  as  it  was  called,  of  La  Vendee,  the 
33         principal  chief  was    M.   D'Elbee,   a    peasant    of   Saxon 
ofD'Eibee.  dcsceut,  but  naturalised  in  France.     He  was  forty  years 
old  when  the  contest  commenced,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
devout,  enthusiai^tic,  and  superstitious  ;  but  his  principal 
merit  consisted  in  an  extraordinary  coolness  in  danger, 
which  rivalled  that  of  Marshal  Ney  himself.'    He  more 
nearly  resembled  than  any  of  the  other  chiefs  the  Puritan 
leaders  of  the  great  rebellion  in  England.     His  talents  for 
war  were  great,  and  his  courage  undaunted  ;  but  greater 
2,Tom.  iii.     still  was  his  influence   over   his  rude  and  enthusiastic 
392.  followers.     His  devotion  was  sincere  ;  but  finding,  like 

Menr92!      Cromwell,  that  it  was  the  most  powerful  lever  to  move  the 
Beaudi.i.^  peasants,  he  carried  it   to  an  extravagant  height.  ^     He 
176.      '    '  acquired,  by  extraordinary  sanctity,  an  unbounded  ascen- 
dancy over  hisysoldiers,  and  justified  their  confidence  by 
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great  talents  as  a  leader,  which  ultimately  led  to  his     chap. 
appoiutmeut    as  commander-in-chief ;  a  situation  which        xii. 
he  filled  with  unshaken  firmness  during  a  period  of  dis- 
aster and  ruin. 

Stofflet,  an  Alsacian  by  birth,  and  a  gamekeeper  by 
profession,  was  early  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  the 
Royal  cause,  and  headed  some  of  the  first  detachments  stofflet! 
which  took  the  field.    Endowed  with  a  powerful  frame, 
hardy  in   his  habits,  harsh  in  his  manners,   he  never 
acquired,  like  the  chiefs  of  gentle  blood,  the  love  of  the 
soldiers  ;  but  his  stern  character  and  unbending  severity 
made  him  more  implicitly  obeyed  than  any  other  leader, 
and  on  tliat  account  his  services  were  highly  prized  by  the 
Royalist  generals.     Active,  intelligent,  and  brave,  he  was  iLaroeh.P5. 
a  skilful  partisan  rather  than  a  consummate  general ;  and  g^eau")^'  f^' 
when  the  death  of  the  other  chiefs  opened  to  him  the  way  f*5. 
to  a  high  command,  his  ambition  and  jealousy  contributed 
much  to  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause.^ 

Charette,  the  last  of  this  illustrious  band,  succeeded  to 
eminence  late  in  the  struggle,  and  when  the  war  had  35 
become  an  affair  of  posts  rather  than  a  regular  contest.  And  cha- 
He  was  originally  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  of  a  feeble 
and  delicate  constitution  ;  but  the  habits  of  the  chase,  to 
which  he  was  passionately  attached,  and  in  which  he 
frequently  lay  for  months  in  the  woods,  strcngtliened  his 
frame  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  him  capable  of  enduring 
any  fatigue,  and  made  him  intimately  acquainted  both 
with  the  peasantry,  and  the  country  which  he  had  occasion 
to  traverse.  He  was  for  some  days  unwilling  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasantry,  who  entreated  him 
to  take  the  command,  from  a  distrust  of  success  with  their 
feeble  means  ;  and  when  he  was  prevailed  on,  he  showed 
at  once  his  decision  of  character,  by  requiring  from  them 
instantaneous  submission  to  his  orders,  and  his  spirit  of 
devotion,  by  taking  an  oath  on  the  Gospels,  at  the  High 
Altar  of  the  Church  of  Machecoult,  to  be  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  God  and  the  throTie.  His  courage  was  uncon- 
querable, his  firmness  invincible,  his  resources  unbounded  : 
and  long  after  the  conflict  had  become  hopeless  in  other 
quarters,  he  maintained,  in  the  marshes  and  forests  of 
Lower  La  Vendee,  a  desperate  struggle.  Such  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  his  achievements,  that  when  he  was  at 

VOL.  III.  y 
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OHAP.     the  head  of  only  fourteen  followers,  the  Convention  offered 

XII-       him  a  million  of  francs  if  he  would  retire  to  England  ;  but 

j.go       he  refused  the  bribe,  and  preferred,  even  with  that  incon- 

,  rj.^  jy  J.,  siderable  band,  to  wage  M^ar  with  a  power  to  which  the 

and  vui.  2io.'kings  of  Europe  were  hastening    to  make  submission. 

ui5^'io6  ^     Betraved  at  length  to  his  enemies,  he  met  his  fate  with 

Laroch.415.  unshaken  fiminess,  and  left  the  glorious  name  of  being  the 

last  and  most  indomitable  of  the  Vendean  chiefs.^ 

The  troops  which  these  chiefs  commanded  were  divided 

3g         into  three  divisions.     The  first,  or  the  army  of  Anjou, 

The  forces    under  the  orders  of  Bonchamps,  composed  of  twelve  thou- 

severaiiy'^^  saud  men,  was  destined  to  combat  the  Republicans  from 

commanded,  the  side  of  Angers.     The  second,  called  the  Grand  Army, 

under  the    command  of  D'Elb^e,   amounted  to  twenty 

thousand  men,  and  on  important  occasions  it  could  be 

raised  to  double  that  amount.     The  third,  called  the  Army 

of  the  Marais,  obeyed  the  orders  of  Charette,  and  at  one 

time,  also  was  raised  to  twenty  thousand  combatants. 

Besides  these,  a    corps    of   twelve    thousand  men  was 

stationed  at  Montaigut,  to  observe  the  garrison  of  Lu9on, 

and  several  smaller  bodies,  amounting  in  all   to  three 

thousand  men,  kept  up  the  communications  between  these 

larger  corps.     The  early  measures  of  the  Convention  to 

crush  the  insurrection,  were  marked  by  the  bloody  spirit 

which  had  so  long  characterised  their  proceedings.    Orders 

were  dispatched,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  to 

the  Republican  soldiers,  to  exterminate  men,  women, 

children,  animals,  and  vegetation.  They  sent  against  them 

the  ruflSan  bands  of  the  Marsellais,  who,  on  their  arrival 

at  Bressuire,   inmiediately    exclaimed,  that    they  must 

begin  by  massacring  the  prisoners  ;  and,  surrounding  the 

jail,  put  to  death  eleven  peasants,  who  had  been  seized  in 

their  beds  a  few  days  before,  on  suspicion  of  being  in 

concert  with  the  insurgents.    The  fate  of  these  brave  men, 

who  were  cut  down  with  sabres   while  on  their  knees 

praying  to  God,  and  exclaiming  "Vive  le  Roi !  "  excited 

universal  enthusiasm  among  the  inhabitants.   "  It  is  pain- 

2         ...     ful,"  said  the  Republican  Commissioners,  "  to  be  obliged 

.■^88.    La-     to  proceed  to  extremities ;  but  they  cannot  be  avoided, 

^j^^-  ^-       from  the  fanaticism  of  the    peasants,   who,  in   no  one 

Tfi.  '  instance,  have  been  known  to  betray  their  landlords.     We 

must  cut  down  the  hedges  and  woods  j^  decimate  the 
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inliabitants  ;    send  the    remainder   into   the  interior  of     chap. 
France  ;   and  repcople  the  country  by  colonies  of  pa-       x^i- 

triotS."  1793. 

Nor  -were  these    atrocities    the  -work  merely  of   the 
generals  in  command.     By  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Con-        37 
venti6n,  they  were  enjoined  to  proceed  with  unheard  of  ^^^^^^  "^- 
rigour  against  the  insurgents.     By  this  sanguinary  law,  convcnti..n 
"  all  the  persons  who  have  taken  any  share  in  the  revolts  ^^^^"^^  ^"' 
are  declared  hors  la  lot,  and  in  consequence  deprived  of  quarter. 
trial  by  jury,  and  all  the  privileges  accorded  by  law  to  '^^^^^^  '^• 
accused  persons ;  if  taken  in  arms,  they  are  to  be  shot 
within  twenty-four  hours  by  a  military  commission,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  ;  those  who 
had  any  share  in  the  revolt,  though  not  taken  in  arms,  ji^rcrfo. 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  trial  and  punish-  Hist.  Pari. 
ment ;  all  the  priests  and  nobles,  with  their  fiimilies  and  ^33'  ^^^' 
servants,  shall  undergo  the  same  punishment ;  the  pain  of  Beauch.  \. 
death  shall  in  all  cases  draw  after  it  a  confiscation   of  Bench,  -^i, 
goods  ;  and  the  same  shall  hold  with  those  slain  in  battle,  ^1.  ^3. 
when  the  corpse  is  identified  before  the  criminal  judges."^ 

The  Royalists,  in  no  instance  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  resorted  to  any  measures  of  retaliation,  except  at        -.q 
Machecoult,  where  the  peasants,  as  already  noticed,  immc-  The  Royai- 
diately  after  the  insurrection  broke  out,  and  before  Charette  ii^i  onTin- 
had  succeeded  to  the  command,  exercised  the  most  revolting  stance,  never 
cruelties.     These  atrocities,  to  which  the  armies  of  La 
Vendee   proper  were    ever  strangers,    and  which  were 
severely  repressed    by  Cliarettc    when   he  assumed  the 
command,  did  incalculable  injury  to  the  Royalist  cause, 
by  the  horror  which  they  inspired  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.     It  not  only  prevented  the  opulent  city  of  Nantes 
from  joining  tlie  insurrection,  but  produced  that  obstinate 
resistance  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  attack  of 
Cathelineau,  which  occasioned  the  first  and  greatest  of  their 
reverses.     But  the  Republicans  soon  found  that  they  had 
a  more  formidable  enemy  to  contend  with    than   the 
unarmed  prisoners,  on  whom  their  atrocities  at  Paris  had 
so  long  been  exercised.    The  first  expedition  of  inipor- 4th  May. 
tance  undertaken  by  the  Royalists  was  against  Tliouars, 
which  was  occupied  by  General  Quetinau,  with  a  division 
of  seven   thousand   men.^      A  large  proportion   of   the  -  L.iroch. 
peasants  were  here  brought  into  action  for  the  first  time  ;  ***'• 
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CHAP,     but  their  courage  supplied  the  place  both  of  discipline  and 
XH.       experience. 

1793.  After  a  severe  fire,  the  ammunition  ofthe  Royalists  began 

gg^        to  fail,  upon  which  M.  de  Lescure  seized  a  fusil  from  a 
The  Repub.  Soldier,  descended  the  heights  on  which  his  troops  were 
def"ateTat   Pasted,  and  calling  to  the  soldiers  to  follow  him,  rushed 
Ith^u^'      over  the  bridge  which  led  to  the  city.     A  tremendous 
•'■^'      discharge  of  grape  and  musketry  deterred  even  the  bravest 
of  his  followers,  and  he  stood  alone  amidst  the  smoke  ;  he 
returned  to  his  companions,  and  exhorted  them  to  follow 
him,  and  again  tried  the  perilous  pass  ;  but  again  he  stood 
alone,  his  clothes  pierced  in  many  places  with  balls.    At 
this  moment  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  came  up,  and, 
along  with  Foret  and  a  single  peasant,  advanced  to  sup- 
port their  heroic  comrade  :  all  four  rushed  over  the  bridge, 
followed  bythe  soldiers,  who  now  closely  pursued  their  steps, 
and  assailed  and  carried  the  barricades ;  while  Bonchamps, 
who  had? discovered  a  ford  at  a  short  distance,  destroyed  a 
body  of  the  National  Guard  which  defended  it,  and  drove 
the  Republicans  back  to  the  town.     Its  ancient  walls 
could  not  long  resist  the  fury  of  the  victors ;  Henri  de 
Larochejaquelein,by  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  a  soldier, 
reached  the  top  of  the  rampart,  helped  up  the  boldest  of  his 
followers,  and  speedily  the  town  was  carried.     Six  thou- 
sand prisoners,  twelve  cannons,  and  twenty  caissons,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists.  Though  strongly  inclined 
to  Republican  principles,  and  stained  by  the  massacre  of 
I  .inm.  iii.     the  Royalists  in  the  preceding  August,  the  city  underwent 
roch.  H)8,     ^^^^^  "^  *^^  horrors  which  usually  await  a  place  taken  by 
112.  Bon'ch.  assault ;  not  an  inhabitant  was  maltreated,  nor  a  house 
Beam-ii.  i.    P^H^ged  ;  the  peasants  flocked  to  the  churches  to  return 
161, 163.       thanks  to  God  ;  and  amused  themselves  with  burning  the 
tree  of  Liberty,  and  the  papers  of  the  Municipality.^ 
Encouraged  by  this    success,  the  Vendeans  advanced 
40         against  Chataignerie,  which  was  garrisoned  by  fouij  thou- 
storniins  of  sand  Republicans.    By  a  vis^orous  attack  it  was  carried, 
nerieand     ^nd   the    garrison,  after  sustaining    severe    losses,  with 
FonTena'       <iifficulty  escaped  to  Fontenay.  Thither  they  were  followed 
May  5.     "     by  the  Royalists  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  army  melted 
away  during  the  advance  ;  great  numbers  of  the  peasants 
returned  to  cultivate  their  fields,  and  put  their  families  in 
a  place  of  security ;  and  when  the  army  came  in  sight  of 
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Fontenay,  it   only  mustered  ten  thousand  combatants,      chap. 
With  this  force  they  assailed  the  town  ;  but  though  M.  de        ^J^l- 
Lescure  and  Larochejaqulein  penetrated  into  the  suburbs,     ~~^^ 
the  Royalists  were  defeated  on  other  sides,  with  the  loss  of  May  15. 
twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  including  the  celebrated 
Marie  Jeanne,  so  much  the  object  of  their  veneration  ;  and 
the  victorious  wing  with  difficulty  drew  off  their  artillery 
from  the  place.     This  first  check  spread  the  deepest  dejec- 
tion through  the  army  :   Marie  Jeanne,  their  favourite 
cannon,  was  taken  ;  they  had  now  only  six  pieces  left ; 
the  ammunition  was  exhausted  ;  the  soldiers   had  only 
a    single    cartridge    remaining    for    each    musket  ;   and 
they  were  returning  in  numbers  to  their  villages.   In  this 
extremity,  the  firmness  of  the  chiefs  restored  the  fortune 
of  the  war.   They  instantly  took  their  determination  ;  fell  j.^^Yig^' 
back  to  Chataignerie,  spoke  cheerfully  to  the  peasants,  Lac.  xi.  26. 
declared  that  the  reverse  was  a  punishment  of  Heaven  for  f-*!*"'-^' '' 
some  disorders  committed  by  the  troops,  and  sent  orders  Jom.iii.  395 
to  the  priests  in  the  interior  to  send  forward,  without 
delay,  all  the  strength  of  their  parishes.^ 

An  unexpected  incident  at  this  period  contributed  in  a 
powerful  manner  to  revive  the  Royalist  cause.  An  Abbe, 
who  had  been  seized  by  the  Republicans,  made  his  escape  Bishop  of 
to  the  insurgents,  declared  that  he  was  the  Bishop  of  ^f'^^  ^^^^^^ 
Agra,  and  arrived  at  Cliatillon  on  the  very  day  of  the  otanunex. 
defeat.  The  peasants,  overjoyed  at  having  a  bishop  ^^1"^^^  "'"" 
amongst  them,  flew  to  receive  his  benediction,  and  flocked 
in  multitudes,  full  of  confidence,  singing  Psalms  and 
Litanies,  to  rejoin  the  army.  Thirty-five  thousand  were 
speedily  assembled,  and  the  Royalist  leaders  lost  no  time 
in  taking  advantage  of  their  enthusiasm  to  repair  the  late 
disaster.  Bonchamps  commanded  the  right,  Cathelineau 
the  centre,  and  D'Elbee  the  left,  while  Henri  Laroche- 
jaquelein  led  the  small  but  determined  band  of  horsemen. 
On  the  following  day  they  returned  to  Fontenay,  where 
the  Republicans,  ten  thousand  strong,  with  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  drawn  up  on  the  outside  of  the  town  to 
await  their  attack.  The  Royalist  army  received  absolution 
on  their  knees ;  and  M.  de  Lescure  addressed  them  in 
these  words : — "  Let  us  advance,  my  sons  ;  we  have  no 
powder  ;  we  can  only  retake  the  cannon  with  our  st;iffs  ; 
Marie  Jeanne  must  be  rescued ;  she  will  be  the  prize  of 
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CHAP,  the  swiftest  of  foot  amongst  you."  The  peasants  answered 
XII.  with  acclamations  ;  but  when  they  approached  the 
Republican  guns,  the  severity  of  the  fire  made  the  bravest 
hesitate.  Upon  this  M.  de  Lescure  advanced  above  thirty 
paces  before  his  men,  directly  in  front  of  a  battery  of  six 
pieces,  which  was  discharging  grape  with  the  utmost 
1  Laroch  violence,  stood  there,  took  off  his  hat,  exclaimed,  "  Vive  le 
122.  Boiich.  Roi  ! "  and  slowly  returned  to  the  troops.  His  clothes 
B^eau'ch.  i.  "^ere  pierced,  his  spurs  carried  away,  his  boots  torn,  but 
175, 177.  he  himself  still  unwounded.  "  My  friends,  said  he,  "  you 
see  the  Blues  do  not  know  how  to  fire."^ 

This  decided  the  peasants  ;  they  rushed  forward  with 

42         rapidity  ;  but  before  they  reached  the  battery  a  new 

Victory  over  incident  arrested    their   course;    they  perceived  on  an 

cinsiit Fon-  eminence  a  cross,  and  the  whole  soldiers  instantly  fell  on 

tenay.  their  knees,  under  the  fire  of  the  cannon.     An  officer 

wished  to  raise  them :  "  Allow  them,"  said  Lescure,  "  to 

pray  to  God ;  they  will  not  fight  the  worse  for  it."     In 

effect,  a  moment  after,  the  men  sprang  up  and  rushed 

forward,  armed  with  staffs  and    the  but-end  of   their 

muskets,  with  such  resolution,  to  the  cannons'  mouths, 

that  the  artillerymen  deserted  them,  and  fled  in  confusion 

towards  the  town.    Meanwhile,  M.  de  Bonchamps,  who 

had  skilfully  disposed  his  right  wing  in  an  oblique  order, 

pushed  forward  with  his  men,  and  threw  in  so  murderous 

a  fire,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces,  that  on  his  side  also 

the  Republicans  gave  way,  and  the  victory  was  complete. 

The  victors  and  fugitives  entered  together  into  the  town, 

headed  by  Lescure,  who  was  the  first  man  within  the 

gates.    No  sooner  was  he  there  than  he  used  all  his  efforts 

to  save    the  vanquished,  incessantly  exclaiming,   "  Lay 

down  your  arms  ;  quarter  to  the  vanquished."     Forty 

pieces  of  cannon,  several  thousand  muskets,  ammunition, 

and    stores   in    abundance,    rewarded    this  the    greatest 

triumph  of  the  Royalist  arms,  who  sustained  no  serious 

loss  except  that  arising  from  a  wound  of  Bonchamps,  who 

5  Laroch.      "^as  shot  by  a  traitor  to  whom  he  had  just  given  his  life. 

122. 123, 125.  It  was  not  the  least  part  of  their  success,  in  the  estimation 

35°°'Lac.  xu.  of  the  peasants,  that  they  retook  their  first  and  much-loved 

28, 29.  g'un,  Marie  Jeanne,  which  was  rescued  from  the  Republicans 

B«auch.  1.      ?        '  ,  .   ,     ,  .  ,  ,      ,  ,  1 

175, 178, 179.  by  Foret,  who  with  his  own  hand  slew  two  gendarmes 
who  guarded  it.^    The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  recovery 
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of  this  favourite  piece  of  artillery  was  unbouiided.     Filled     chap. 
with  joy,  the  peasants  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,       ^ii- 
embraced  their  favourite  cannon,  covered  it  with  branches,       ,-33 
flowers,  and  garlands,  and  themselves  drew  it  into  4he 
market-place  in  Fontenay,  preparatory  to  its  removal  to  a 
place  of  security  in  the  Socage. 

The  Royalists  were  much  perplexed  with  the  course  to 
be  pursued  with  the  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  many        ^^ 
thousands,  who  were  now  in  their  hands.     To  retain  tliem  Humanity  of 
in  custody  was  impossible,  for  they  had  no  fortified  places  ;  ^^^  tVdfe"' 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Republicans,  and   murder  piisouers. 
them,  out  of  the  question.     At  length  it  was  determined 
to  shave  their  heads,  and  send  them  back  to  the  Republi- 
cans ;  a  resolution,  the  execution  of  which  caused  no  small 
merriment  to  the  soldiers.     After  the  success  at  Fontenay, 
it  was    proposed    to  advance  to  Niort,  Avhere    all    the 
Republican  troops  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assembled  ; 
but  the  peasants  returned  so  rapidly  to  their  homes  that 
it  was  found  to  be  impossible.     In  four-and-twenty  hours 
after  the  capture  of  the  town,  three-fourths  of  the  army 
had  returned  to  the  Socage,  to  recount  their  exploits  to 
their  agitated  families.     It  was  resolved,   therefore,   to  j.^^^gg^' '' 
withdraw  from  their  conquest,  which  was  an  indefensible  Laroch.  127. 
post  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  territory,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  whole  army  re-entered  the  Socage.^ 

Meanwhile,  equal  success  had  attended  the  arms  of  the 
Vendeans  in  other  quarters.     Cathclineau,  Stofflct,  and        ^^ 
Charette,  had  defeated  all  the  Republican  bodies  which  Repea-.ed 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  parts  of  La  Vendee  where  thrHoj^J-' 
tliey  commanded,  and  the  latter  had  made  himself  master  isvs. 
of  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutier.    Successful  combats  took  place 
at  Vetiers,  and  Done  and  Montreuil,  which  all  tended  to 
elevate  the  spirit  of  the  troops ;  and  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  unite  all  their  forces  for  the  attack  of  the 
important  city  of  Sauniur,  where  the  Convention,  who 
were  now  making  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  check  the 
insurrection,  had  collected  twenty-two  thousand  regular 
troops,  besides  a  great  lumibcr  of  National  Gxiards.     The 
Royalist  forces,  forty  thousand  strong,  approached  this 
city  on  the  10th  June.    The  Republican  army  had  taken  Jun>  ic. 
post  in  a  fortified   camp  which  surrounded  the  town. 
Thei?  left  rested  on  the  heights  in  front  of  the  old  csstlo, 
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their  right  on  Saint  Florent ;  while  formidable  batteries 
lined  all  the  intermediate  space  between  these  points. 
Field-works  had  been  thrown  up,  and  in  many  places 
redoubts  completed,  to  strengthen  their  intrenched  camp, 
which  covered  the  whole  space  running  through  the 
heights  from  the  broad  and  deep  stream  of  the  Thouet  to 
.  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Sixteen  thousand  men,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were  assembled  on 
.  this  important  post,  which  commanded  one  of  the  chief 
passages  over  that  great  river.^ 

While  the  chiefs  were  deliberating  about  the  best  mode 
of  assailing  this  formidable  camp,  the  Vendeans,  of  their 
own  accord,  engaged  in  the  attack.  Such  was  the  ardour 
of  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  some  successful  skirmishes 
in  which  the  advanced  guard  was  engaged,  that  the  whole 
army  precipitated  itself  upon  the  town  without  waiting 
for  the  command  of  their  leaders.  This  tumultuous 
assault,  without  any  orders,  was  little  calculated  to  insure 
success  ;  M.  de  Lescure  was  wounded  ;  the  sight  of  his 
blood,  whom  they  believed  invulnerable,  shook  the  courage 
of  the  soldiers,  and  a  charge  of  cuirassiers  completed  their 
disorder.  The  peasants,  seeing  that  their  balls  could  not 
pierce  these  steel-clad  enemies,  fled  in  confusion,  and  were 
only  rallied  by  M.  de  Lescure  behind  some  overturned 
waggons,  which  formed  a  barricade  in  the  line  of  their 
flight.  The  Royalist  leaders,  as  well  as  the  confusion 
would  admit,  now  took  measures  to  attack  in  regular 
form.  Stofiiet  •  and  Cathelineau  directed  their  forces 
against  the  heights,  and  made  a  feint  against  the  castle, 
while  Lescure  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing  to 
assault  the  bridge  of  Fouchard,  and  turn  the  redoubts  of 
Bournan  ;  and  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  marched  with 
his  division  towards  the  meadows  of  Varrins,  to  storm  on 
that  side  the  intrenched  camp.  While  Lescure  was  rallying 
his  men  behind  the  waggons,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein 
assailed  the  Republican  camp  on  the  other  side,  where  it 
was  protected  by  a  rampart  and  ditch.  Finding  that  the 
soldiers  hesitated  to  cross  the  fosse,  he  took  off  his  hat, 
threw  it  into  the  ditch,  and  exclaiming  "  Who  will  get  it 
for  me  ?"  plunged  in  himself,  and  was  the  first  to  seize  it, 
followed  bj^  the  soldiers,  who  now  broke  through  in  great 
numbers,  escaladed  the  rampart,  and  entered  the  towu.^ 
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Followed  by  sixty  foot-soldiers,  he  traversed  the  streets,     chap. 
crossed  the  bridges  of  the  Lojre,  planted  cannon  on  them       ^i- 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Republicans,  and  pursued       j-g^ 
them  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  road  to  Tours.        ^g 
General  Coustard,  wlio  commanded  the  Republicans  on  victory  of 
the  heights  of  Bournan,  was  now  cut  off  from  all  com-  Jst^.^"^ 
munication  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  he  took 
the  bold  resolution  to  enter  Saumur,  taking  the  victorious 
Royalists  in  rear.     For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  the  bridge,  where  the  Vendeans  had  established  a 
battery  which  commanded  the  passage.     Coustard  ordered 
a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  supported  by  the  volunteers  of 
Orleans,  to  storm  the  battery.     "  Where  are  you  sending 
us?"  said  the  soldiers.     "To  death,"  replied  Coustard; 
"  the  safety  of  the   Republic '  requires  it."     The  brave 
cuirassiers  charged  at  the  gallop,  and  carried  the  guns ; 
but  the  Orleans  volunteers  disbanded  under  the  fire,  and 
they  were  forced  to  relinquish  them  to  the   Royalists. 
While  these  advantages  were  gained -on  their  side,  M.  de 
Lescure  had  succeeded  in  rallying  his  soldiers,  who,  by 
falling  on  their  faces  when  the  artillery  was  discharged, 
succeeded   in  capturing  the   redoubts  opposed  to  them, 
while  Stofflet  broke  into  the  town,  and  completed  the 
victory.     The   trophies  of  the  Vendeans  in   this  great 
victory,  by  far  more  important  than  any  yet  gained  over 
the  Republicans  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  were  eighty 
pieces    of  cainion,  ton    thousand    muskets,  and    eleven 
thousand  prisoners,  with  the  loss  only  of  sixty  men  killed, 
and  four  hundred  wounded.     On  the  following  day,  the 
castle  surrendered,  with  fourteen  hundred  men  and  all  the 
artillery  which  it  contained,  and  gave  tliem  the  command 
of  both  banks  of  the  Loire.    The  Royalists  shaved  the 
heads  of  their  prisoners,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  Republi- 
cans on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  not  again  serving  3],aV  a".' 
against  La  Vendee  ;  an  illusory  condition,  speedily  violated  ■'""'■ "'  •'*'"'• 
by  the  bad  faith  of  their  antagonists.     This  humanity  was  las,  14 1. 
the  more  remarkable,  as  at  this  iieriod  the  Rei)ublicans  X'''  ^'i "''"•" 
had  already  commenced  their  inhuman  system  of  mas-  204,  2ob. 
sacring  their  prisoners,  and  all  taken  in  arms  against  the 
Convention.^ 

After  the  capture  of  Saumur,  the  opinion  of  tlie  Council 
of  Generals  was  divided  as  to  the  course  which  they  should 
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CHAP,     pursue  ;  but  at  length  they  were  determined  by  the  con- 

XII.       sideration  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  possession  of 

]\"antes,  which  would  open  up  a  communication  with 

^_         England,  and    serve   as   a  depot    and    base   for    future 

Catheiineau  operations  up  the  course  of  the  Loire,  and,  in  consequence, 

oimnitnd    ^^  ^^-  r^solved  to  attack  that  town.    This  resolution  in  the 

ei-m-tiuei'.  end  proved  fatal  to  the  Royalist  cause,  by  turning  their 

Grand  Army  from  the  road  to  Paris,  where  it  might  have 

arrived,  and  stifled  the  reign  of  blood  in  its  cradle,  in  the 

first  moments  of  alarm  following  the  taking  of  Saumur. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  ably  conceived  in  a  military  point  of 

view,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  course  of  the  Loire  formed 

the  line  of  the  Royalist  operations,  and  that  Nantes  was 

indispensable  to  their  security.    The  day  after  the  battle, 

M.  Bonchamps  arrived  with  his  division,  five  thousand 

strong,  while  two  noble  young  men,  Charles  Beaumont 

d'Autichamp  and  the  Prince  of  Talmont,  also  joined  the 

>  Lac.  xu.     Royalist  cause.    At  the  same  time  the  supreme  command 

B^eauoh  i     '^'^^  gi'^^n,  by  the  Council  of  Generals,  to  the  peasant 

210,212, 215,  Catheiineau  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  disinterested  magna- 

50^'  jom.  ^  iii^ity  ■"'hich  distinguished  the  noble  chiefs  of  the  army 

iii.  397, 399.  — while,  by  a  strange  contrast,  Biron,  a  peer  of  France, 

and  son  of  a  marshal,  led  the  Republican  forces.^ 

M.  Bonchamps,  who  was  gifted  with  the  true  military 

48        genius,  strongly  urged  a  descent  into  Brittany,  to  obtain  a 

Plan  of  the   communication  with  the  ocean,  and  thereafter  an  imme- 

Jhiefs'^auiiis  diatc  advance  to  Paris  ;  and,  if  this  plan  could  have  been 

period.        adopted,  it  might  have  led  to  incalculable  results.     But 

the  other  leaders,  though  brave  and  able  men,  were  not 

equally  penetrated  with  the  necessity  of  striking  at  the 

decisive  moment  at  the  heart  of  their  enemies  ;  and. 

besides,  great  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  prevailing  on 

the  peasants  to  undertake  so  distant  an  expedition,  or 

believe  that  any  thing  could  be  required  of  them  out 

of    sight    of   their   beloved    Bocage.     It    was    resolved, 

therefore,  to  descend  the  Loire  to  Nantes,  in  order  to 

2  Beauch.  i.  sccurc  a  firm  footing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  open  a  com- 

2.-i8.    La-      niunication  with  England  ;  after  which,  it  was  thought, 

154.''  Lac.    more  distant  operations  might,  with  greater  safety,  be 

Th  'v  "es      attempted.     A  garrison  having  been  left  in  Saumur,  to 

67.'  ^'    '     maintain  the  passage  of  the  Loire,  the  Grand  Army  under 

Catheiineau,  after  occupying  Angers,^  which  was  hastily 
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abandoned  by  the  Republicans,  advanced  towards  Nantes  chap. 

by  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  while  Charette,  who  had  ^ii. 

twenty  thousand  men  under  his  command,  was  invited  to  ~~[^ 
co-operate  in  the  attempt  on  the  left. 

During  the  march,  however,  the  ardour  of  the  peasants 

sensibly  diminished.     They  had  been  long  absent  from  49. 

home,  and  lamented  the  interruption  of  their  agricultural  The  Royal. 

ists  (iGlOJlt^vl 

labours  ;  nor  could  any  thing  persuade  them  that,  after  in  their  at- 
having  gained  so  many  victories,   it  was  necessary  to  ^"^g^"" 
attempt  the  reduction  of  so  distant  a  place  as  Nantes. 
Great  numbers  left  their  colours,  and  returned  to  their 
fields  ;  and  when  the  main  army  approached  that  city,  it 
hardly  amounted  to  ten  thousand  combatants.    The  hour 
of  attack  was  fixed  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  June  ;  and  Charette,  on  his  side,  commenced  the  June  29. 
assault  at  that  hour  ;  but  the  army  of  Cathelineau  having 
been  detained  ten  hours  before  the  little  town  of  Niort, 
did  not  arrive  till  ten.    They  were  there  arrested  by  a  few 
liundred  of  the  National  Guard,  who  fought  with  heroic 
valour.     Notwithstanding  this  delay,  the  united   forces 
commenced  the  attack  w^ith  great  vigour,  and  Cathelineau 
had  actually  penetrated,  at  the  head  of  the  bravest  of  his 
troops,  into  the  town,  when  on  the  Place  Viarmis  he  was  1  Lac.  lU. 
severely  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  breast.     The  peasants,  ^-'^_|^  J^Jtj' 
in  despair,  carried  him  out  of  the  town,  and   abandon-  155.    tu! 
ed  all  the  advantages  they  had  gained.      In  the  end,  ReauVh'i. 
although  the  combat  continued  for  eiglitecn  hours,  the  238.34s. 
want  of  a  leader  rendered  the  courage  of  tlxe  soldiers  of 
no  avail,  and  the  enterprise  failed.^ 

This  check  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Vendean 
cause.     The  army  was  dissolved  in  an  instant.    The  brave        ^^ 
Cathelineau  was  disabled  by  his  wound  ;  officers,  soldiers.  Death  of 
hastily  threw  themselves  into  boats  and  recrossed  the  Loire ;    '"  "^  «ie.iu. 
the  right  bank  was  entirely  deserted,  and  the  men  in  groups 
of  twenty  and  thirty  straggled  homewards.      After  an 
interval  of  a  fortnight  this  noble  chief  expired,  to  tlie 
inexpressible   regret    of   both   the   leaders   and    soldiers, 
and  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  best  hopes  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Royalist  cause.    The  death  of  the  3i.arn.h. 
commander  was  announced  by  a  peasant,  a  neighbour  of  g^pg„p,'J' 
the  deceased,  to  the  anxious  group  who  surrounded  the  252, 253. 
house  where  he  breathed  his  last,  in  these  simple  words  -.^ 
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CHAP.     — "  The  good  Cathelineau  has  restored  his  spirit  to  Him 
XII.       who  gave  it  to  avenge  his  glory." 

While  these  events  were  in   progress  on  the  side  of 
Xantes,  a  formidable  invasion  by  disciplined  troops  and 
Invasion  of  able  generals  was  defeated  in  the  Bocage.    Westermaii, 
bv^westS^  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Jacobin  insurgents  in  Paris  ou 
nian,  and  its  the  10th  August,  having  organised  what  he  called  a  German 
deieiit.         Legion,  from  soldiers  trained  in  the  regular  wars  on  the 
Rhenish  frontier,  and  entertaining  the  most  supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  insurgents,  penetrated,  during  the  absence 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Royalists  at  Nantes,  into  the 
heart  of  La  Vendee.     He  made  himself  master  in  the  first 
instance  of  Parthenay  and  Amaillou,  which  he  reduced  to 
June  20.       ashes,  and  burnt  Clisson,  the  chateau  of  M.  de  Lescure. 
The  leaders  fled  to  Chatillon,  where  the  Supreme  Royalist 
Council  was  assembled  ;  but  this  last  refuge  was  soon  after 
July  3.         invaded  by  Westerman,  who  burnt  to  the  ground  the  castle 
of  La  Darbelliere,  the  domain  of  M.  de  Larochejaquelein. 
But  here  terminated  the  success  of  this  rash  enterprise. 
M.  de  Lescure  had  apprised  the  other  chiefs  of  the  danger, 
who  were  now  advancins:  bv  forced  marches  to  his  aid. 
Stofilet  and  Bonchamps  arrived  with  their  divisions,  while 
the  tocsin  roused  the  inhabitants  of   the  surrounding 
parishes  ;   and  an  able  attack  directed  by  Lescure,  who 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  proved  com- 
pletely successful.     In  little  more  than  an  hour,  two-thirds 
of  Westerman's  army  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  fugitives 
who  escaped  owed  their  salvation  to  the  humanity  of  the 
1  Th.  V.  121,  very  general  whose  chateau  they  had  just  burned.    Wester- 
Beauch  i     ni'in,  with  the  utmost  difiiculty,  escaped  out  of  the  Bocage 
257-26 1.       with  a  few  followers,  and  was  in  the  end  sent  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold.^ 

After  Cathelineau's  death,  M.  D'Elbee  was  appointed 

5„        generalissimo,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  the  chiefs  were 

.M.  DEibee  exerted  to  reassemble  the  army.     Such  was  the  disinterest- 

Ge^neraUssi-  edness  of  the  Other  leaders,  that  Bonchamps,  qualified  above 

mo,  who  de-  all  otlicrs  for  the  situation,  made  his  own  officers  vote  for 

invasion.""  ^  ^is  rival.    Meanwhile  Biron,  having  collected  fifty  thousand 

troops,  commenced  a  regular  invasion  of  the  Bocage  in  four 

divisions,  extending  from  the  Loire  to  the  Sevre.     This 

inroad  was  at  first  attended  with  success :  the  Ruyalists, 

with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  attacked  General  Labarol- 
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lifere,  who,  with  fifteen  thousand,  was  established  at  Mar-     chap. 
tigne  Briand  ;   but  after  an  obstinate  engagement  they       xii. 
were  defeated,  and  retired  to  Coron.    Thither  they  were       j.g^ 
pursued  by  Santerre,  who  deemed  himself  now  secure  of  Aug.  13. 
conquest :  but  a  dreadful  reverse  awaited  him.    The  tocsin 
was  sounded  in  all  the  parishes  ;  the  Curate  of  St  Laud, 
who  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  war,  collected 
all  the  forces  of  the  neighbouring  districts ;  and  on  the 
17tli  the  Republicans  were  attacked,  while  marching  in  ijom.'iii. 
column  on  the  high-road,  in  front  and  flank  at  the  same  ***^' "**''■• 

"  '  Beauch.  1. 

time,  and  driven  back  in  the  utmost  disorder  towards  278, 28s,  :.'9-. 
Saumur  and  Chinoni,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men, 
and  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition.^ 

Soon  after,  M.  D'Elbee,  with  Charette,  attacked  a  corps 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Lu9on  ;  but  although  success  at        53 
first  attended  the  Royalists,  they  were  ultimately  defeated  Defeat  of  the 
with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  and  eighteen  pieces  Lugon^'* ''^ 
of  cannon  ;   the  greatest  disaster  experienced  since  the  Aug.  13. 
commencement  of  the  war.    It  was  chiefly  owing  to  having 
followed,  on  M.  Lescure's  advice,  a  plan  of  attack,  which, 
though  admirably  adapted  for  regular  troops,  was  not  suited 
to  the  desultory  and  impetuous  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
by  the  peasantry.    The  whole  artillery  of  the  Royalists 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  had  llf'"''^'''  '• 

i  '  194.     .limi. 

not  Larochejaquelein,  at  the  head  of  sixty  of  the  bravest  iv.  •29'j. 
of  his  followers,  by  prodigies  of  valour  arrested  the  pursuit 
at  the  bridge  of  Dissay.2 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  armies  of  the  Convention, 
now  greatly  reinforced  by  the  eflforts  of  the  government,         ^ 
on  all  sides  invaded  the  Bocage.    Santerre,  fatally  cele-  GeneriO  in. 
brated  in  the  Revolution,  advanced  at  the  head  of  powerful  I^^sionofiiie 

'  A  Hocage  oil 

bodies  of  regular  soldiers  ;  Chantonnay  was  occupied,  and  all  sides. 
the  country,  wherever  they  penetrated,  devastated  with  debated. 
are  and  sword  ;  even  the  farm-houses  and  the  mills  were 
consumed,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Convention. 
But  a  severe  retribution  was  awaiting  them.     The  Royal- 
ists sounded  the  tocsin  in  all  the  parishes  in  the  heart  of 
the  Bocage,  and  having  re-assembled  the  peasants,  made  a 
combined  and  skilful  attack  on  the  Republican  force,  seven  Scpt.  5. 
thousand  strong,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chantonnay. 
It  proved  completely  successful,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  valour  of  the  division  of  Bonchamps,  which,  not  having  \ 


1  Jom.  iii 
247,402. 
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CHAP,  shared  iu  the  preceding  reverses,  had  preserved  all  its 
^^^-  wonted  enthusiasm  ;  the  Republicans  were  routed,  with 
i-y3_  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery  and  baggage  ;  and  such  was 
the  carnage,  that  scarce  eighteen  hundred  could  be  reas- 
sembled after  the  battle,  and  Santerre  himself  narrowly- 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same 
time,  Charette  maintained  an  obstinate  contest  iu  Lower 
Laroch.  195.  La  Vendee  ;  and  though  frequently  defeated,  never  suffered 
■;  .^^Lac.  xii.  liioiself  to  be  discouraged  by  his  reverses,  and  destroyed 
'2y.  several  Republican  columns  that  endeavoured  to  penetrate 

into  his  district.^ 

But  the  Convention,  which  was  at  last  wakened  to  a  full 
55         sense  of  the  danger  of  the  war,  was  now  collecting  forces 
Arrival  of    on  all  sides  to  crush  the  insurgents.    The  garrison  of  May- 
ofjiavt-nce.  ence,  fourteen  thousand  strong,   commanded  by  Kleber, 
and  which  the  Allies,  with  culpable  negligence,  had  not 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and  only  bound  not  to  combat  the 
Allies  for  a  year,  was  dispatched  by  post  to  the  scene  of 
action  ;  and  great  part  of  the  garrisons  of  Valenciennes 
and  Conde,  which  had  been  restored  on  the  same  condition, 
soon  followed  in  the  same  direction.    Not  only  the  National 
Guards,  but  the  levee  en  masse  of  the  neighbouring  depart- 
ments, were  assembled  ;  and  before  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  surrounded 
La  Vendee  on  all  sides,  and,  by  a  simultaneous  advance, 
threatened  to  crush  its  revolt.     To  oppose  this  formidable 
2  Jom.  iii.     invasion,  the  Royalists  were  divided  into  four  divisions, 
300.    La_-      that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes  under  the  command 
200.       ''     of  Charette,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Loii'e  under  Bon- 
Eeauch.  i.     cliamps  ;   M.  de  Larochejaquelein  in  Anjou,  and  M.  de 
313.       '      Lescure  in  Eastern  Poitou,  while  D'Elbee  retained  the 
supreme  command.^ 

The  plan  which  Bonchamps  strenuously  recommended, 

j^g         and  which  bears  the  mark  of  great  military  genius,  was 

Able  design  to  allow  the  enemy  to  penetrate,  in  detached  columns,  into 

°1j3,  ™'^       the  Bocage  ;  to  overwhelm  them  successively  by  a  junction 

whioii  is  not  in  that  district  of  the  Royalist  forces,  who  occupied  a  cen- 

*  "^  "^  •       tral  position,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  moment  of 

alarm,  cross  the  Loire,  rovise  the  Royalist  population  of 

'   •  Brittany,  and  nourish  the  war  from  the  resources  of  a 

hitherto  untouched  country.     "  What  fortunate  accident," 

said  he,  "  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  the 
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enemy  1  In  it  I  see  clearly  the  hand  of  God  for  the  safety     chap. 
of  La  Vendee.     The  Republicans  have  at  length  discovered       ^i^- 
the  secret  of  our  victories  ;  they  wish  to  concentrate  their 
forces  to  overwhelm  iis  by  their  mass.    "We  may,  indeed, 
repulse  the  army  of  Mayence  ;  but  will  it  not  return  to  the 
charge  with  accumulated  numbers  and  resistless  force  1 
Let  us  then  anticipate  the  enemy.     Brittany  calls  us  ;  let 
us  march,  and  extend  our  destinies.    Let  us  no  longer  be 
deceived  by  the  hope  that  the  Coalesced  Powers  will  restore 
the  monarchy ;  that  glory  is  reserved  for  us  alone.     Masters 
of  a  harbour  on  the  ocean,  we  shall  find  the  Princes  Royal 
at  our  head,  and  we  will  at  length  acquire  that  political 
consistence,  without  Avhich  we  cannot  hope  for  durable  300. 
success."     D'Elbee  combated  the  latter  part  of  the  project  ^g'''!i^i^^"  "' 
as  too  hazardous  in  the  irregular  state  of  the  army  ;  and,  Laroch.  199. 
after  a  long  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  in  La  Vendee.^ 

It  was  the  army  of  Charette  which  first  found  itself 
assailed  by  the  immense  forces  of  the  Republicans.     The         ^^ 
Vendeans  were  there  attacked  by  the  redoubtable  garrison  Defeat  of  tiic- 
of  Mavence,   which  crossed  the  Loire  and  invaded  the  K''P"1'}jc:ii's 

'  .  at  1  oriou. 

country  on  the  10th  September.  The  Royalists  were 
defeated  in  several  encounters,  and  driven  back  by  this 
invasion.  Bonchamps  was  defeated  near  the  rocks  of 
Erigny,  while  Lescure  experienced  a  check  at  Thouars, 
and  the  whole  of  Lower  Poitou  was  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  Charette. 
The  successive  retreat  of  these  columns,  however,  brought 
the  Royalist  bodies  near  each  other  ;  and  a  simultaneous 
effort  was  made  by  all  their  forces.  D'Elbee,  and  Bon- 
champs, who  had  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  having 
united  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  army  having  received 
the  benediction  of  tlie  curate  of  St  Laud,  and  iieard  high 
mass  at  midnight,  they  attacked  the  Republicans  at  day- 
break on  the  19th  September.  The  Royalists  were  40,000  Sept.  19. 
strong  ;  the  Republicans  somewhat  less  numerous ;  \)ut 
they  embraced  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  the  best  soldiers 
in  France.  All  the  cliiefs  felt  that  this  invasion  must 
at  all  hazards  be  repelled,  and  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  when  tliey  must  conquer  or  die.  Charette,  certain 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  generals,  had  arranged  his 
forces  in  order  of  battle,  blocking  up  the  road  to  Torfou. 
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His  defeated  and  discouraged  troops,  however,  could  not 
long  withstand  the  shock  of  the  veterans  of  Kleber  ;  they 
were  broken,  and  falling  into  confusion,  when  M.  de 
Lescure,  seeing  affairs  wellnigh  desperate,  exclaimed,  "  Are 
there  not  four  hundred  men  brave  enough  to  die  with 
me  ? "  The  peasants  of  the  parish  of  Echaubroignies, 
seventeen  hxmdred  strong,  answered  him  with  shouts,  and 
this  feeble  division  withstood  the  shock  of  the  Republican 
forces  for  two  hours,  till  the  division  of  Bonchamp.-? 
arrived.  This  reinforcement  speedily  changed  the  face  of 
aifairs  ;  the  peasants,  dispersed  in  single  file  behind  the 
hedges  which  enveloped  the  Republicans,  kept  up  a  mur- 
derous fire  on  every  side  :  the  cannon  were  carried  by 
assault,  and  the  whole  army  thrown  into  confusion.  No- 
thing but  the  heroic  devotion  of  Colonel  Chouardin  and 
his  regiment,  who  maintained  the  bridge  of  Boussay,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  in  great  part  destroyed  before 
they  abandoned  it,  preserved  the  invading  army  from  total 
destruction.^ 

Still  the  Royalists  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  it  was 
indispensable  to  attack  immediately  the  corps  of  General 
Beysser,  which  was  on  the  point  of  effecting  a  junction 
with  the  forces  of  Kleber.  On  the  day  after  their  victory 
at  Torfou,  they  surprised  him  at  Montaigut,  and  routed 
the  Republicans  entirely,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery, 
baggage,  and  ammunition.  This  was  followed  by  the 
surprise  and  total  defeat  of  General  Mukinski  at  St  Ful- 
gent by  Charette  and  Lescure ;  while,  on  the  very  same 
day,  Bonchamps  and  D'Elbee  assailed  the  retreating 
columns  of  General  Kleber,  encumbered  with  twelve 
hundred  chariots,  and  after  throwing  them  into  confusion, 
03,  captured  a  large  portion  of  their  baggage.  But  this  success, 
though  considerable,  "was  nothing  to  what  would  have 
been  obtained,  had  the  whole  Royalist  forces  been  united, 
as  they  should  have  been,  against  the  formidable  bands  of 
Mayence.2 

In  other  quarters,  the  Vendeans  were  equally  successful. 
Rossi?noi.it  General  Rossignol,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  indeed, 
coron.  .ind  defeated  an  ill-concerted  attack  of  the  Royalist  chiefs, 
feaTofthe"  Talmont  and  Autichamp ;  but  having,  after  this  success. 
Republican  advanced  with  Santerre  to  Coron,  he  was  there  attacked 
seiu^'is.'      by  Piron  and  Larochejaquelein,  who  had  succeeded  in 


1  Jom.  iv. 
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Beauch.  ii 
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rousing  all  the  population  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  ;      chap. 
and,  with  such  skill  were  the  Royalist  operations  conducted,        ^ai. 
that  the  Republican  army  "was  pierced  in  the  centre,  and     ~~^^ 
entirely  dispersed,  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon  and  all 
their  ammunition  being  taken.     Immediately  after  this  Sept.  18. 
success,  a  detachment  of  the  Royalist  forces  was  dispatched 
against  General  Duhoux,  who  had  crossed  the  bridge  of 
Ce,  and  was  driving  the  Vendean  detachments  before  him  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  heights  of  St  Lambert, 
than  he  was  assailed  by  the  bulk  of  the  Royalist  forces, 
while  Bernier,  a  farmer's  servant  in  tlie   parish  of  St 
Lambert,  swam  across  the  river,  and  attacked  his  troops 
in  rear  with  the  armed  peasants  in  his  vicinity.    The  rout 
was  soon  complete  ;  all  the  artillery  of  the  invaders  was 
taken,  and  their  column,  nine  thousand  strong,  totally 
destroyed.     Such  was  the  terror  produced  by  these  defeats, 
that  the   levee  en  masse  assembled  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers,  dispersed  without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  regular 
forces  of  the  Republicans  on  all  sides  quitted  the  Vendean 
territory.    Thus,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  military  combina- 
tions, seconded  by  the  most  heroic  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  peasants,  was  the  invasion  of  six  armies,  amounting 
to  a  hundred  thousand  regular  troops,  part  of  whom  were 
the   best  soldiers  of  France,  besides  an  equal   force  of 
Kational   Guards,  defeated,  and  losses  inflicted  on   the 
Republicans  incomparably  greater  than  they  had  suffered 
from  all  the  Allies  put  together  since  the  conmiencement 
of  the  war.     A  striking  proof  of  the  admirable  skill  with 
which  their  chiefs  had  availed  themselves  of  their  central  l^?^^l- 
position  and  peculiar  mode  of  fighting  to  crusli  the  invading  Laroeh. 
forces,  and  a  memorable  instance  of  what  can  be  eiFected  2'^^^^'":. 
by  resolute  men,  even  without  the  advantages  of  regular  28—32. 
organisation,  if  abl  y  conducted,  against  the  most  formidable 
superiority  of  military  force.^ 

But  the  Vendeans  had  to  contend  with  a  redoubtable 
adversary,  and  unfortunately  the  invading  army,  from 
which  most  was  to  be  apprehended,  was  that  which  liad  Vicoroiis 
suffered  least  from  their  attacks.    The  Convention  made  t,^fg'°ern/ 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  meet  the  d.anger.     Bar^re,  in  ment  nt 
a  report  to  the  Convention,  declared,  "  The  inexplicable    '^'^''' 
La  Vendee  still  exists ;  twenty  times  since  this  rebellion 
broke  out  have  your  representatives,  your  generals,  the 

VOL.  III.  z 
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CHAP,  committee  itself,  declared  that  it  was  stifled,  and  yet 
XII.  it  exists  more  formidable  than  ever.  We  thought  we 
could  destroy  it ;  the  tocsin  sounded  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing departments ;  a  prodigious  number  of  armed  citizens 
was  assembled  to  crush  the  insurrection  ;  and  a  sudden 
panic  has  dissolved  the  whole  like  a  cloud.  You  must 
change  your  system ;  one  despotic  chief  must  head  your 
armies  ;  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  existence  of  the 
brigands.  Like  the  Giant  in  the  fable,  who  was  no 
longer  invincible  but  when  he  touched  the  earth,  you 

1  fiist.  Pari,  must  sever  them  from  their  native  soil  before  you  can 
XXX.  17, 19.  destroy  them."  In  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  General 
309.  '  Lechelle  was  appointed  generalissimo  ;  the  Brest  fleet  was 
Beaucii.  n^^  Ordered  to  sail  to  co-operate  with  the  armies  ;  and  a 
roch.  218.     proclamation  was  addressed  to  the  troops,  enjoining  them 

to  exterminate  the  Vendeans  before  the  20th  of  October.^ 
Meanwhile  the  peasants,  as  usual,  seeing  the  present 
g,         danger  over,  returned  to  their  homes  ;  the  standards  of 
Continued    the  generals  were  almost  deserted.     Te  Deum  was  sung 
the"vendean "^  ^^^   ^^^^  parishes,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
Chiefs.         the  inhabitants.     M.  de  Lescure,  at  the  ceremony  in  his 
own  parish  church,  knelt  behind  a  column  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  admiripg  gaze  of  his  countrymen.     On 
learning  the  massacres  which  the  Republicans  were  making 
of  their  countrymen  Avho  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and 
which  were  commanded  by  the  decrees  of  the  Convention, 
forbidding  them  to  give  quarter,  the   Royalist  soldiers 
loudly  demanded  reprisals  upon  the  numerous  captives 
who  were  in  their  hands  ;  but  the  leaders  expressed  such 
horror  at  the  proposal,  that  they  always  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting it  from  being  carried  into  effect.    The  formidable 
bands  of  Mayence,  at  this  time,  were  so  much  disgusted 
with  the  savage  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  that  they 
oifered,  if  their  pay  was  guaranteed,  to  join  themselves  in 
a  body  to  the  Royalist  cause  ;  but  the  large  sum  required 
for  this  purpose,  amounting  to  400,000  francs,  (L.16,000,) 
joined    to  the    suspicions  of   the    Royalists    that   some 
treachery  was  intended,  frustrated  a  coalition  which,  if 

2  Beauch.  ii.  executed,  would  have  given  a  decisive  preponderance  to 
50—52, 66.    ^j^g  Vendean  forces.    Where  was  England,  whose  Govern- 

Laroch.  218,  °  ' 

219.  ment  could  so  easily  have  procured  this  sum,  Avhicli  was 

beyond  the  reach  of  the  peasants  of  La  Vendeej^  and 
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thereby  secured  au  inestimable  support  to  the  Royalist  chap. 

arms  in  the  west  of  France  ?  xil. 

Unfortunately  at  this  time,  when  their  enemies  were  "TTZ — 
coticentratinaf  under  one  able  hand  the  whole  conduct  of 

.  .  62 

the  Vendean  war,  the  Royalist  chiefs,  divided  about  the  Ruinous  di- 
points  to  which  their  forces  should  be  directed,  separated  ^'*''™s  °^ 
their  troops,  Charette  drawing  off"  towards  the  Island  of  ists. 
Noirmoutiers,  while  Lescure  and  Beaurepaire  took  post 
near  Chatillon  to  make  head  against  Westerman,  who 
was  advancing  with  a  powerful  force,  massacring  with- 
out distinction  all  the  inhabitants,  and   burning  every 
edifice  that  his  soldiers  could  reach.    Lescure,  Stofilet,  and 
Larochejaquelein,  united,  had  only  six  thousand  men  at 
Moulin  and  Chevres,  a  little  in  front  of  Chatillon,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  a  column  of  twenty-five  thousand 
Republicans  under  Westerman  :  the  superiority  of  his 
force  was  such,  that  he  drove  them  into  the  town,  which 
was   speedily  captured  by  his  forces.     But    this ,  success  Oct.  7. 
■was  of  short  duration  ;  Bonchamps  and  Larochejaquelein 
having  roused  the  peasantry,  and  reassembled  the  whole 
grand  army,  two  days  after,  made  a  general  attack  upon 
the  Republicans,  totally  defeated  them,  and  drove  them 
out  of  Chatillon,  with  the  loss  of  above  ten  thousand 
men  and  all  their  artillery.    During  the  rout,  Westerman, 
who  saw  that  the  Royalists  in  Chatillon  were  almost  all 
drunk,  and  kept  no  look-out,  conceived  the  bold  design  of 
re-entering  the  town,  and  cutting  to  pieces  its  garrison. 
Tliis  project  was  completelj-  successful.     Taking  a  hundred  Oct.  I2. 
intrepid  hussars,  with  a  grenadier  mounted  behind  each 
man,  he  returned  at  midnight  to  Chatillon,  where  the 
Vendeans,  as  usual,  had  placed  no  sentinels,  broke  into  'J'""-'^- 
the  streets,  cut  down  great  numbers  of  the  Royalists,  who,  Lar'()"cii.'22i, 
between  sleep  and  intoxication,  were  incapable  of  making  ^^3'  "T^  •• 
any  resistance,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  after  a  scene  of  ss,''^^  73, 75. 
unequalled  horror  and  blood,  withdrew  before  daylight  in 
the  morning.i 

Hardly  was  this  invasion  repulsed,  when  the  Vendeans 
were  called  on  to  make  head  against  a  more  formidable 
enemy  in  another  quarter.  The  redoubtable  bands  of 
Mayence,  reinforced  by  several  other  divisions,  in  all  forty 
thousand  strong,  were  advancing  into  tlie  very  heart  of 
the  country,  and  had  already  nearly  reached  Cholet,  while 
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to  cross  the 
Loire. 
Battle  of 
Cholet. 


the  unhappy  divisions  of  the  Vendean  chiefs  detained  in 
other  quarters  a  large  proportion  of  their  forces.  Not- 
withstanding the  most  urgent  representations  from  the 
otlier  leaders,  Charette  persisted  in  his  system  of  separate 
operations,  and  wasted  his  force  in  a  fruitless  expedition 
to  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutiers.-  Lescure  and  Bonchamps, 
however,  hastened  to  support  M.  de  Royrand,  who  was 
flying  before  the  invaders.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
former  should  await  the  enemy  in  front,  while  the  latter 
should,  by  a  circuitous  route,  assail  them  in  flank.  But 
the  Republicans  having  advanced  more  slowly  than  was 
expected,  Lescure  came  up  with  them  before  Bonchamps 
was  ready  to  support  him  ;  and  though  they  yielded  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  furious  attack  of  the  Vendeans, 
yet  the  inferiority  of  their  force,  and  a  desperate  charge  in 
flank  made  by  Beaupuy  when  disordered  by  success, 
threw  them  into  confusion,  and  they  fell  back  to  Beau- 
preau,  while  the  Republicans  bivouacked  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  next  day  the  victorious  army  entered  Cholet, 
which  the  discouraged  Vendeans  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  defend.  The  Royalist  loss  was  not  severe  ;  but  they 
sustained  an  irreparable  misfortune  in  a  wound  of  M. 
Lescure,  who  was  shot  through  the  head  when  leading  on 
his  men,  as  usual,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
The  wound  proved  mortal  after  several  weeks  of  suiFering, 
which  he  endured  with  the  wonted  heroism  and  sweetness 
of  his  character.^ 

The  Vendeans  were  cruelly  discouraged  by  this  disaster: 
the  more  so,  as  the  enemy's  columns  had  now  penetrated 
the  couiftry  in  every  direction,  and  the  ravages  they  had 
committed  gave  no  hope  of  maintaining  the  contest  longer 
in  their  native  land.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  cross 
the  Loire,  and  carry  the  war  into  Brittany  ;  but,  previous 
to  this,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  all  the  chiefs  to  make 
one  desperate  effort  to  crush  the  invading  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cholet.  The  action  took  place  two  days 
after,  and  was  contested  with  the  utmost  fury  on  both 
sides.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal,  the  Royalists  hav- 
ing forty  thousand  men,  and  the  Republicans  forty-one 
thousand ;  but  the  latter  were  greatly  superior  in  their 
artillery,  which  consisted  of  thirty  pieces,  and  cavalry, 
which  amounted  to  three  thousand  men,  and  the  infantry 
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included  the  best  troops  in  France.    The  combat  was  felt     chap. 
on  both  sides  to  be,  what  in  effect  it  proved,  decisive  of  the       xii. 
fote  of  the  war.     At  three  in  the  morning  on  the  17th       j^^g 
October,  the  sound  of  artillery  awakened  the  army,  and  Oct.  17. 
the  soldiers  hastened  to  hear  grand  mass  from  the  curate 
of  the  village  where  the  headquarters  were  placed.    The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  torchlight ;   the   priest,  in 
fervid  and    eloquent  terms,  besought  them   to  combat 
courageously  for  their  God,  their  King,  and  their  children, 
and  concluded  by  giving  absolution  to  the  armed  multitude. 
The  darkness  of  the  scene,  and  the  discharges  of  cannon 
which  interrupted  his  discourse,  filled  all  hearts  with  a 
gloomy  presentiment  of  the  disasters  which  were  about  to  ^  Jom.  iv. 
follow.    The  Republicans  were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  Beauch!  a. 
the  garrison  of  Mayence,  with  the  cavalry,  forming  the  ^^'  ^^^Lo 
reserve.    On  the  Royalist  side,  Stofflet  commanded  the  left,  Lac.  xi.  13. 
D'Elbee  and  Bonchamps  the  centre,  and  Larochejaquelein 
the  right.  1 

The  action  commenced  at  ten  o'clock.     On  this  occasion 
the  Vendeans  marched  for  the  first  time  in  close  column, 
like  troops  of  the  line,  but  they  had  no  artillery.     Henri  Battle  of 
de  Larochejaquelein  and  Stofilet,  after  a  short  exchange  deS'of'the 
of  bullets,  precipitated  themselves  on  the  centre  of  the  t'le  Royai- 
enemy,  routed  it  by  the  vehemence  of  their  attack,  and  ^'Eibceana 
drove  it  back  in  disorder  into  the  town  of  Cholet,  where  Bonihanips 
the  great  park  of  artillery  was  cai)tured.      The  battle  'vouiided. 
seemed  to  be  lost,  and  the  Republicans,  panic-struck  by 
tlie  furious  onset  of  their  enemies,  were  flying  on  all  sides, 
when  Lechelle,  as  a  last  resource,  ordered  his  cavalry  to 
charge,  and  tlie  reserve,  composed  of  the  garrison  of  May- 
ence, to  advance.     The  charge  of  horse  took  place  from 
right  to  left  through  the  whole  Royalist  army,  now  dis- 
ordered by  the  rapidity  of  their  attack,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  iron  bands  of  Mayence  emerged  through  the 
fugitives,  and  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  victors.     In  an 
instant,  as  in  similar  circumstances  at  Marengo,  the  face 
of  the  action  was  changed  ;  the  Vendeans,  seized  with  a 
sudden  panic,  fled  on  all  sides,  and  the  exultation  of  vic- 
tory was  succeeded  by  the  terrors  of  defeat.     In  this 
extremity,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  D'P^lbee,  and  Bon- 
champs, collected  two  liuiuhed  of  the  bravest  of  their 
troops,  and  by  their  heroic  resistance,  not  only  gave  time 
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CHAP,  to  the  Royalists  to  escape,  but  drove  back  the  victorious 
XII.  squjidrons  of  the  enemy.  Their  valour  unhappily  prov- 
j..g3  ed  fatal  to  the  two  latter,  who  were  mortally  wounded  in 
J  .  the  middle  of  the  charge.  Larochejaquelein,  with  great 
316.  La-  difficulty,  collected  five  thousand  men,  with  which  he 
roeh.  236,  carried  off  his  gallant  wounded  comrades  to  Bcaupreau, 
Beaucii.  ii.  where  they  passed  the  night  ;  while  the  remainder  of 
Bonch!  49  *^^®  army  fled  towards  the  Loire,  and  without  any  orders 
Lac.  xi.  137.  commenced  the  passage  of  the  river.  ^ 

This  defeat  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  Vendean 
gg  cause,  not  only  by  the  confusion  and  depression  which  it 
Glorious  hu- had  Occasioned  among  the  troops,  b\it  by  the  irreparable 
dlath'^of"*^  loss  which  they  sustained  in  the  two  most  distinguished  of 
Bonchamps.  their  generals.  The  gallant  Bonchamps  was  carried  by 
his  weeping  soldiers  to  St  Florent,  where  the  Vendeans, 
worked  up  to  madness  by  the  conflagration  of  all  their 
towns,  and  the  massacre  of  their  families,  demanded,  with 
loud  cries,  the  immediate  destruction  of  five  thousand 
prisoners  who  were  confined  in  the  town.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  wound  of  their  beloved  hero  redoubled  their 
fury,  and  nothing  seemed  capable  of  saving  the  unhappy 
captives.  Already  the  cannon,  loaded  with  grape-shot,  were 
turned  on  the  helpless  crowd  of  captives,  whose  destruc- 
tion to  all  a]3pearance  was  inevitable.  Meanwhile,  the 
oflacers  of  his  army,  on  their  knees,  by  his  bedside,  awaited 
with  trembling  anxiety  the  report  of  the  surgeon  ;  their 
downcast  and  weeping  countenances  soon  told  him  that 
there  was  no  hope  ;  when  the  cries  of  the  soldiers  from 
without  announced  the  imminent  peril  of  the  prisoners. 
Instantly  Bonchamps  seized  D'Autichamp,  who  knelt 
beside  his  couch,  by  the  hand,  and  besought  him  immedi- 
ately to  fly  and  convey  to  the  soldiers  his  last  orders  to 
save  the  captives.  The  latter  quickly  ran  to  fulfil  the 
humane  mission,  but  the  soldiers  were  in  such  a  state  of 
exasperation,  that  not  even  the  announcement  of  Bon- 
champs' entreaties  could  at  first  arrest  the  uplifted  arm  of 
destruction.  At  length,  however,  they  listened  to  his 
reiterated  supplications  ;  the  guns  were  turned  aside,  and 
the  prisoners  saved.  Meanwhile  Bonchamps  gave  with 
calmness  his  last  orders,  and  especially. commanded  that 
the  lives  of  all  the  captives  should  be  spared  ;  several  times 
before  he  expired  he  anxiously  inquired  whether  this  had 
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been  done,  and  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  when  he     chap. 
was  informed  that  they  were  secure.     He  was  fortunate       ■^^^• 
enough  to  receive  the  last  consolations  of  religion  from 
two  venerable  ecclesiastics,  who  soothed  his  dying  hours 
by  the  promises    granted  to  devotion  and  humanity : 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  dare  to  hope  for  the  Divine  mercy  ;  I 
have  not  acted  from  pride,  or  the  desire  of  a  glory  which 
perishes  in  eternity  ;  I  have  tried  only  to  overturn  the 
rule  of  impiety  and  blood  ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  restore  igQ^pj^  59 
the  throne,  but  I  have  at  least  defended  the  cause  of  God,  53.   Laroch. 
my  King,  and  my  country  ;  and  he  has  in  mercy  enabled  etauch  ii. 
me  to  pardon — "    Here  the  voice  of  the  hero  failed,  and  96,97. 
he  expired  amidst  the  sobs  of  all  who  witnessed  the  scene.^ 
While  the  last  moments  of  the   Royalist  chief  were 
ennobled  by  an  act  of  mercy,  the  triumph  of  the  Republi-        g^ 
cans  was  stained  by  unrelenting  and  imcalled-for  cruelty.  Atrocious 
The  towns  of  Beaupreau  and  Cholet  were  burnt  to  the  the  KepubU- 
ground  ;  the  inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex  put  to  cans. 
the  sword,  and  the  trophies  of  victory  reared  on  the  blood- 
soaked  ruins  of  their  murdered  countrymen's  dwellings. 
"  The    National    Convention,"    said    the   representatives 
Bourbotte  and  Thurreau,  in  their  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion, "have  decreed  that  the  war  in  La  Vendee  should  be 
concluded  by  the  end  of  October  ;  and  we  may  now  say 
^  with  truth  that  La  Vendee  no  longer  exists.    A  profound 
solitude  reigns  in  the  country  recently  occupied  by  the 
rebels:   von   may  travel   far  in  those  districts  without  „„.     „   , 

•  ,  .    ,  -  Hi.st.  Pari. 

meeting  either  a  living  creature  or  a  dwelling  ;  for,  with  xx.\.  471. 
the  exception  of  Saint  Florent,  and  some  little  towns,  P,"'^'','"'''' out 

'  '  '  Veml.  11.287. 

where  the  number  of  patriots  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  Joiu.iv.3i8. 
Royalists,  we  have  left  behind  us  nothiii";  but  ashes  and 
piles  of  dead."  2 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  Vendean  forces,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  under  Charette,  flocked  to  Saint  Flureiit, 
with  the  design  of  hastening  over  the  Loire.    No  words  Dreadful 
can  do  justice  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene  M'hjch  presented  rh''*L''7re^ 
itself:  eighty  thousand  person.s,  of  whom  little  more  tlian 
one  half  were  armed,  filled  the  semicircular  valley  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  heights  of  Saint  Florent  to 
the  margin  of  the  river.     Soldiers,  women,  children,  old  isth  Oct. 
men,  were  crowded  together,  flying  in  cunsteniatiuii  from 
their  burning  villages,  the  smoke  of  which  darkened  the 
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air  behind  them  ;  while  in  front  extended  the  broad  sur- 
face of  the  Loire,  with  a  few  barks  only  to  ferry  over  the 
helpless  multitude.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and  while 
the  air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  fugitives,  every  one 
sought  his  children,  his  parents,  or  his  defenders  ;  and, 
crowding  to  the  shore,  stretched  out  their  arms  to  the 
opposite  bank,  as  if,  when  it  was  reached,  a  period  would 
be  put  to  all4;heir  sufferings.  So  terrible  was  the  spec- 
tacle, so  vehement  the  agitation  of  the  multitude,  that  num- 
bers compared  it  to  the  awful  spectacle  which  awaits  the 
world  at  the  day  of  judgment.  But  the  retributive  justice 
of  Heaven,  though  slow  to  punish,  neither  slumbered  nor 
slept.  On  that  day  nineteen  years  began  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  ;  on  that  day  twenty  was  completed  the  over- 
throw of  Leipsic.l 

The  generals  were  at  first  in  despair  at  the  sight  of  the 
crowd  of  fugitives  who  surrounded  the  army,  and  the  utter 
confusion  into  which  all  ranks  were  thrown  by  the  panic; 
a  feeling  which  was  much  increased  by  the  death  of  Bon- 
champs,  who  alone  was  acquainted  with  the  opposite 
shore,  and  had  always  supported  the  passage  of  the  river. 
But  finding  it  in  vain  to  stem  the  torrent,  they  made  the 
best  dispositions  of  which  the  circumstances  would  admit, 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  army ;  and  with  such  skill 
were  the  arrangements  made,  that  although  there  were 
only  twenty-five  frail  barks  to  transport  so  great  a  multi- 
tude, the  whole  were  ferried  over,  with  all  their  baggage, 
without  any  loss,  and  before  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
Republicans  had  yet  reached  Saint  Florent.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, Westerman  and  the  foremost  of  the  Republicans 
came  up  to  St  Florent  in  time  to  witness  the  last  detach- 
ments of  the  Vendeans  cross  to  the  opposite  shore,  and 
vented  their  disappointment  by  devastating  with  fire  and 
sword  the  unhappy  country  which  they  had  abandoned. 
Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course  which  the  army 
should  now  pursue.  M.  de  Lescure  strongly  recommended 
that  they  should  advance,  before  they  were  weakened  by 
any  further  losses,  to  Nantes,  in  order  both  to  secure  a 
dep6t  for  the  army,  open  a  communication  with  England, 
and  place  the  unarmed  crowd  of  women  and  children  in 
a  place  of  safety  ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
Royalist  cause  if  this  advice  had  been  adopted.^    But  the 
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Prince  of  Talmont  strongly  urged  a  movement  towards     chap. 
Rennes,  where  an  insurrection  was  expected  to  break  out,       ^U- 
and  his  advice  was  adopted. 

No  sooner  were  the  Vendeans  in  Brittany  than  they 
made  choice  of  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  to  be  their  com-        -(, 
mander,  in  the  room  of  D'Elbee,  who  was  utterly  disabled  Henri 
by  wounds,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  M.  Lescure,  j^q'j^e'ieh'i 
who  was  yet  lingering  on  the  bed  of  death.     "  Could  a  is  m^de 
miracle  restore  me  to  life,"  said  that  generoiis  warrior,  in-diie?  ^''' 
with  a  feeble  voice,  when  on  his  death-bed,  "  I  could  form 
no  wish  but  to  be  his  aide-de-camp."    Much  had  been  gained 
by  elFecting  the  passage  ;  but  though  the  troops  were  still 
numerous,  they  were  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
undertake    active  operations.      Disheartened    by  defeat, 
exiled  from  their  country,  encumbered  by  a  useless  mul- 
titude of  women  and  children,  who  followed  their  steps, 
the  soldiers  were  very   different  from  the  ardent  and 
impetuous  bands,  who  at  Sauniur  and  Torfou  had  carried 
terror  into  the  Republican  ranks.    They  were  no  longer  in 
their  own  parishes ;  their  mode  of  fighting  was  ill  adapted 
for  an  open  country,  where  artillery  and  cavalry  consti- 
tuted the  principal  weapons  of  war;  they  had  no  magazines 
or  ammunition,  and  they  had  to  repair  the  consequences 
of  a  recent  and  bloody  defeat.  What  then  must  have  been 
the  skill  of  the  generals,  what  the  valour  of  the  soldiers, 
who  could  still,  even  amidst  such  disastrous  circumstances, 
again  chain  victory  to  their  standards,  and  gain  sucli  an 
ascendancy  over  their  enemies,  that  but  for  the  invincible  3<f° Be'uc-h 
repugnance  of  the  troops  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  their  ii-  loe,  lou. 
homes,  they  might,  by  the  admission  of  the  Republican 
generals,  have  marched  to  Paris  itself  I^ 

The  army  advanced  successively  to  Ingrande,  and  Cha- 
teau Gonthicr,  the  garrisons  of  which  were  easily  routed.        -j 
At  Laval,  nine  thousand  National  Guards  disjjuted  the  Battle  of 
entrance  of  the  town,  but  Larochejaquelein  carried  it  by  Gonthler. 
assault,  and  dispersed  the  enemy.      Meanwhile,  General  ssthoct. 
Lechelle,  and  the  Convention,  who  flattered  themselves 
that  the  insurrection  was  crushed  by  the  victory  of  Cholet, 
were  beyond  measure  astonished  by  the  discovery,  that  the 
Royalists  had  crossed  the  river  without  loss,  and  were  in  a 
situation  menacing  alike  to  Angers  and  Nantes.      After 
much  hesitation,  it  was  resolved  to  divide  the  Republican 
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CHAP,  army  into  two  columns,  the  one  of  which  was  to  cross  at 
XII-  ]S"antes,  and  the  other  by  the  bridge  of  Ce,  and  unite  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  Royal  army.  Lechelle  came  up  with 
23i  Oct."  them  while  still  occupying  the  town  of  Laval ;  and, 
dividing  his  army  into  two  columns,  commenced  an 
attack.  Larochejaquelein  flew  through  the  ranks,  and 
addressed  these  energetic  words  to  his  soldiers: — "To 
efface  now  the  remembrance  of  your  former  defeats  is 
the  only  salvation  that  remains  to  you.  On  your  arms 
now  depend  not  only  your  own  lives,  and  those  of  your 
wives  and  children,  but  the  throne  of  France,  and  the 
altars  of  God.  Let  us  then  advance  to  victory ;  the  Bretons 
extend  their  arms  to  receive  you  ;  they  will  aid  us  to 
reconquer  our  hearths  ;  but  now  we  muse  conquer  ;  a 
defeat  would  be  irreparable  ruin."  Lescure  insisted  upon 
being  carried  in  a  litter  through  the  ranks,  and  sharing 
in  the  dangers  that  awaited  them.  Animated  by  these 
examples,  the  Royalists  advanced  to  the  encounter  in  close 
column.  By  a  vigorous  charge  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  horse,  Stofflet  made  himself  master  of  some  pieces 
of  cannon,  of  which  his  troops  were  entirely  destitute, 
which  he  immediately  turned  against  the  enemy ;  Laroche- 
jaquelein and  Royrand  pressed  them  severely  in  front, 
while  another  column,  headed  by  Dehargues,  turned  their 
flank,  and  attacked  them  in  rear.  The  Yendeans  had  to 
deal  with  the  redoubtable  garrison  of  Mayence,  but  they 
fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  on  no  former  occa- 
sion had  exhibited  more  enthusiastic  valour.  After  a 
desperate  struggle,  the  Republicans  began  to  give  way  ; 
322,'3'267330.  they  were  pursued  with  loud  shouts  by  the  Royalists  as  far 
Laroch.  ^s  Chateau  Gonthier,  where  a  battery  of  cannon  for  a 
Kieber,  moment  arrested  their  progress ;  but  Larochejaquelein 
Guerres  des  threw  himself  Oil  the  aruns,  carried  them,  and  pursued  the 

\  end.   11,  o  •'  '  i- 

305, 306.'  enemy  through  the  town  with  great  slaughter.  On  rcach- 
^^"(^23—'  ^"s  ^^^^  "^P^^^  country,  on  the  opposite  side,  they  dispersed, 
l3o'.  and   with   great   difliculty,   and   in   utter   confusion,   by 

diverging  lines,  reached  th^  towns  of  Rennes  and  Nantes.^ 
In   this  battle,  the  garjfison  of  Mayence,  which  had 

inflicted  such  losses  on  the  Vendeans,  was  almost  entirely 
Great  re-  destroyed  ;  the  total  loss  of  the  Republicans  was  twelve 
vTctor"^*^^  thousand  men,  and  nineteen  pieces   of  cannon  ;  and  of 

tlieir  whole  army,  scarcely  seven  thousand  could  be  rallied 
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at  Angers  after  the    action.     General  Lechelle  was  so      chap. 
overwhelmed  by  the  disaster,  that  he  resigned  the  com-       ^ai. 
mand  in  despair,  and  retired  to  Tours,  where  anxiety  and       j>g„ 
chagrin  soon  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end.     On  the 
day  when  this  astonishing   victory  was  gained,   Barere 
announced  the  extinction  of  tlie  war  of  La  Vendee  in  the 
Convention  in  the  following  terms  : — "  La  Vendee  is  no 
more.    Montaigut  and    Cholet  are  in  our  power  ;   the 
brigands  are   every  where    exterminated  ;    a   profound 
solitude  reigns   in   the   Socage,  covered  with  ashes  and 
watered  with  tears.     The  death  of  Bonchamps  alone  is 
equivalent  to  a  victory."     Abandoning  themselves  to  the 
most  tumultuous  joy  at    this    intelligence,   the  people 
danced  in  all  the  public  places  of  Paris,  and  every  where  i  Hist.  Pari. 
the  exclamation  was  heard,  "  La  Vendee  is  no  more  ! "    It  '^^^^  ^'i-.. 
may  be  conceived,  then,  what  was  the  public  consternation  132—134.  ' 
when,  a  few  days  after,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Repub- 
lican army  was  dispersed,  and  that  nothing  remained  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  Royalists  to  the  capital.^ 

This  glorious  victory  restored  at  once  the  Vendean 
cause  :  the  remains  of  the  Republican  army  had  fled  in  Desper.ite 
different  directions  to  Rennes,  Angers,  and  Nantes,  and  ^f  u^Jj^^^g 
nothing  remained  to  prevent  the  Royalists  from  marching  after  their 
either  to  Paris,  Nantes,  or  Alen9on.  General  Lenoir,  in  '^^*^**- 
his  report  to  the  Convention,  declared,  "  The  rebels  may 
now  drive  us  before  them  to  Paris,  if  they  choose." 
Unfortunately  they  were  led  by  the  hopes  of  succours 
from  England  to  direct  their  march  to  the  coast,  and  thus 
lost  the  moment  of  decisive  success.  After  itniaining  ten 
days  at  Laval,  to  restore  some  degree  of  order  in  the  army, 
they  advanced  to  Fougeres,  in  the  hope  of  being  reinforced 
by  recruits  from  Brittany,  and  of  drawing  nearer  the 
expected  aid  from  Great  Britain.  Here  two  emigrants 
arrived  Avith  despatches  from  the  British  government, 
which,  after  assuring  the  Vendeans  of  the  desire  of  England 
to  aid  them,  and  recommending  Granville  as  the  point  of 
debarkation,  promised  succour  on  their  arrival  at  that 
port.  This  offer  removed  every  hesitation  as  to  their 
plans  ;  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  seaport  town,  defended 
by  fortifications,  where  they  could  at  once  deposit  in  a 
place  of  safety  the  crowd  of  helpless  mouths  which  encum- 
bered the  army,  obtain  a  firm  footing  for  their  stores,  and 
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open  a  direct  communication  with  the  powerful  allies 
who  seemed  to  be  advancing  to  their  assistance,  dispelled 
every  doubt.  They  determined,  in  consequence,  to  march 
to  Granville,  and  dispatched  an  answer  by  the  British 
envoy,  in  which,  after  expressing  their  intentions,  and 
explaining  their  wants,  they  intreated  that  a  Prince  of 
the  Blood  might  be  sent  to  assume  the  command,  and 
terminate  the  divisions  which  already  began  to  paralyse 
their  movements.  Meanwhile,  tlie  Republicans  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  repair  their  disasters  ;  and  while 
Kleber  laboured  assiduously  at  Angers  to  reurganise  his 
army,  the  Convention  issued  a  bloody  decree,  in  which 
they  ordered,  that  "  Every  city  which  should  receive  the 
rebels,  give  them  succour,  or  fail  to  repel  them  with  all  the 
means  in  its  power,  should  be  treated  as  a  city  in  revolt, 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  property  of  the  inhar- 
bitants  confiscated  to  the  Republic."  Fortunately,  the 
weakness  of  their  arms  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Loire 
prevented  this  atrocious  decree  from  being  generally 
carried  into  execution  .^ 

At  Fougeres  the  army  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by 
the  death  of  M.  de  Lescure,  who  sunk  at  length  under  the 
consequences  of  the  wound  he  had  received  at  the  battle 
of  Cholet,  and  the  protracted  suffering  and  anxiety  which 
he  had  since  undergone.  He  awaited  the  approach  of 
death  with  his  usual  serenity.  "  Open  the  windows," 
said  he  to  his  wife,  who  was  watching  by  his  bedside  ; 
"  is  it  clear?"—"  Yes,"  said  she,  "the  sun  is  shining."—"  I 
have  then,"  replied  the  dying  general,  "  a  veil  before  my 
eyes:  I  always  thought  that  my  wound  was  moital:  I 
have  no  longer  any  doubt  of  it.  My  dearest,  I  am  about 
to  leave  you  ;  that  is  my  sole  regret,  and  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  replace  the  King  upon  the  throne.  I  leave 
you  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  with  a  helpless  infant,  and 
another  in  your  bosom  ;  that  is  what  distresses  me.  For 
myself  I  have  no  fears :  1  have  often  seen  death  before 
me,  and  it  has  no  terrors  :  I  hope  to  go  to  heaven.  It  is 
you  alone  that  I  regret,"  and  here  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  ;  "  I  hoped  to  have  made  you  happy.  Forgive  me 
now,  if  ever  I  have  caused  you  distress  ;  and  console  your- 
self with  thinking  that  I  shall  be  in  heaven  ;  ^  I  carry  with 
me  the  blessed   presentiment  that    the  Almighty  will 
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watch  over  your  days."    He  soon  after  breathed  his  last,     chap. 
while  a  smile  of  benevolence  still  lingered  on  his  features  ;       ^^'• 
and  the  pious  care  of  his  relations  committed  him  to  the     ""1793" 
earth,  in  an  unknown  place  of  sepulture,  where  his  body 
was  preserved  from  the  insults  which  the  fury  of  the 
Republicans  would  have  inflicted  on  his  remains. 

The  Vendeans  having  at  length  recovered  from  their 
fatigues,  advanced  slowly  to  Granville,  which  they  sur-  ^5 
rounded  with  thirty  thousand  combatants.  Their  march  The  Royal- 
had  been  so  much  delayed  by  their  encumbrances,  that  no  af  Gramme, 
hope  remained  of  surprising  the  place,  and  the  want  of  Nov.  14. 
heavy  artillery  precluded  the  possibility  of  breaching  its 
ramparts.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  an  esca- 
lade, for  the  English  succours  had  not  arrived,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  army  rendered  immediate  success 
indispensable.  Soon  scaling-ladders  were  prepared,  and  the 
Royalists,  after  having  in  vain  summoned  the  place, 
advanced  to  the  assault.  Such  was  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers  that  they  not  only  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  suburbs,  but  rushed  into  the  outworks,  and  some  of 
the  bravest  even  mounted  the  rampart,  supplying  the 
want  of  scaling-ladders,  which  proved  too  short,  by  their 
bayonets,  which  they  stuck  into  the  crevices  of  the  walls. 
The  garrison,  panic-struck,  were  flying  from  the  top,  when 
a  deserter  exclaimed — "  Treason  !  we  are  betrayed  ! "  and 
the  impetuous  crowd,  jneldingtothe  impulse,  precipitated 
themselves  back  into  the  ditch.  The  attack  continued,  but 
not  having  been  preceded  by  any  reconnoissance,  and  being 
carried  on  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  works,  it  took  place  on 
the  least  accessible  front,  and  where  the  assailants  were 
exposed  to  a  severe  flanking  fire  from  the  armed  vessels  in 
the  harbour.  Notwithstanding  the  most  heroic  exertions, 
the  Vendeans  were  repulsed  ;  and  the  Republican  com- 
mander, seeing  no  other  way  of  driving  them  out  of  the 
suburbs,  set  fire  to  them  himself,  and  the  conflagration 
being  aided  by  a  high  wind,  soon  reduced  them  to  ashes. 
The  peasants,  at  the  earnest  entix-aty  of  their  leaders, 
returned  a  second  time  to  the  assault  over  the  sniokin? 
ruins  of  the  suburbs  ;  but  this  attack  was  again  unsuccess- 
ful. Their  priests  animated  their  courage,  by  marching  at 
their  head  with  the  crucifix  in  their  hands  ;  tlie  officers 
led  on  the  columns,  and  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
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houses,  the  ardent  troops  rushed  forward,  regardless  of  the 
storm  of  musketry  and  grape  which  showered  down  upon 
them  from  the  rampart,  and  a  severe  flanking  fire  from  the 
gun-boats  in  the  harbour.  The  palisades  were  broken 
down,  the  ditch  crossed,  and  in  some  places  even  the 
rampart  was  scaled  ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  Republicans 
was  as  brave  as  the  assault ;  and  after  a  murderous  conflict 
of  six-and-thirty  hours,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  order  a  retreat,  after  sustaining  a 
loss  of  eighteen  hundred  men.^ 

This  check  proved  extremely  hurtful  to  the  Vendean 
cause.  Larochejaquelein  and  Stofiiet  determined  to  ad- 
vance to  Caen,  where  a  strong  Royalist  party  was  known 
to  exist :  and  they  had  already  set  out  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  for  that  purpose,,  when  a  revolt  broke  out  among 
the  troops.  The  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  immediately 
disregarded ;  the  Prince  of  Talmont,  accused  of  a  design 
to  escape  to  Jersey,  was  seized  by  the  mutineers,  and  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  instant  death.  Larochejaquelein's 
voice  was  contemned  ;  Stofiiet  alone  preserved  any  autho- 
rity over  the  troops.  The  peasants,  who  had  never  been 
subjected  to  regular  discipline,  and  could  not  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  plan  of  operations  which  their  leaders 
had  adopted,  loudly  exclaimed  against  any  further  con- 
tinuance of  their  wearisome,  march,  and  insisted  upon 
immediately  returning  to  their  homes.  The  generals,  after 
exhausting  every  efibrt  of  reason  and  eloquence,  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  orders  were  given  to 
the  whole  army  to  move  towards  the  Loire,  to  the  infinite 
joy  of  the  soldiers,  who  declared  that  they  would  secure  a 
passage  at  Angers  though  its  walls  were  made  of  iron.^ 

The  army,  on  its  return  homewards,  took  the  road  of 
Pontorson.  Rossignol,  having  collected  a  body  of  eighteen 
thousand  men,  endeavoured  to  defend  that  town,  and  a 
furious  conflict  took  place  in  the  streets  ;  but  the  attack 
of  the  Royalists,  who  felt  that  they  must  force  their  way 
sword  in  hand  to  La  Vendee,  was  irresistible  ;  the  Repub- 
licans were  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  through  the 
streets,  their  cannoniers  cut  down  at  their  guns,  and  the 
whole  army  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage  and 
artillery.  Rossignol  fell  back  to  Dol,  where  having 
received  considerable  reinforcements,  and  been  joined  by 
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another  Republican  army,  which  raised  his  force  to  thirty-     chap. 
five  thousand  men,  he  endeavoured  to  make  head  against       xu. 
the  enemy,  and  bar  their  return  to  La  Vendee.     On  the 
approach  of  the   Royalists,  however,   he  evacuated    the 
town,  and  its  single  and  spacious  street  was  crowded  by 
carriages,  artillery,  and  baggage-waggons,  and  above  sixty 
thousand  persons  who  encumbered  the  army.     At  mid- 
night, the  action  commenced  by  a  vigorous  attack  of  the 
Republicans  on  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Royalists  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the   town  ;   the  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  and  the  troops  hastily  sprung  to  their  arms,  amidst 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  their  wives  and  children,  who  saw 
no  possible  escape  but  in  their  valour.    The  rattling  of  the 
artillery,  the  cries  of  the   soldiers,  the  gleaming  of  the 
sabres  in  torchlight  as  the  horsemen  shook  them  in  the 
air  when  advancing  to  the  charge,  the  fleeting  illumination 
of  the  shells  wliich  burst  on  all  sides,  filled  the  helpless 
multitude  with  terror  and  agitation.^     The  first  attack  of 
the   Royalists  was  entirely  successful,    the  Republicans  iLaroch. 
were  driven  back  two  leagues,  but  their  left  wing  and  292. 
reserve  having  been  suddenly  assailed,  when  disordered  by  i84." 
success,  by  Rossignol's  right,  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  driven  back  with  great  loss  to  the  town. 

The  confusion  there   soon   became  indescribable ;  the 
fugitives  broke  through  the  unarmed  crowd,  while  the 
horsemen  trampled  under  foot  men,  women,  and  children,  Their  <ies. 
in  their  fiiirlit ;  and  the  street  was  covered  with  wounded  Pf.'"-''**^  *'*"' 

,  .     .  .  ation,  aiul 

and  dymg  victims,  imploruig  their  countrymen  not  to  uitin).ate 
desert  them  in  their  distress.  In  this  extremity  the  chiefs  nov^Io'. 
were  in  such  despair  that  they  sought  death  ;  Henri  de 
Larochejaquelein  remained  several  minutes  with  his  arms 
ifolded  in  front  of  a  battery,  while  Autichamp,  Marigny, 
and  tiie  other  leaders,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  stop  the  fugitives,  and  Stofflet,  who  had  at  first  been 
carried  away  by  the  torrent,  made  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  to  check  it.  The  women  even  snatched  their  fusils 
from  the  soldiers,  and  discharged  them  at  the  enemy ; 
and  the  priests,  with  the  cross  in  their  hands,  exhorted 
them  to  return  to  the  combat.  The  curate,  in  particular, 
of  Santa  Marie  de  Re,  from  an  eminence  harangued  tho 
men  in  the  most  energetic  strains.  "  My  children,"  said 
he,  "  I  will  march  at  your  head  with  the  crucifix  in  my 
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hands  ;  let  those  who  will  follow  me  fall  on  their  knees, 
and  I  will  give  them  absolution ;  if  they  fall  they  will  be 
received  into  Paradise,  but  the  cowards  who  betray  God 
and  their  families  will  be  massacred  by  the  Blues,  and 
their  souls  consigned  to  Hell."  Above  two  thousand  men 
fell  on  their  knees,  received  absolution,  and  returned  to 
the  battle,  with  the  curate  at  their  head,  exclaiming  "  Vive 
le  Roi !  Nous  allons  en  Paradis."  Stimulated  in  this 
manner,  the  soldiers  renewed  the  combat ;  erelong  such 
was  the  fury  of  the  contending  parties,  that  they  seized 
each  other,  and  tore  their  bodies  with  their  hands  when 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted ;  so  completely  were  the 
ranks  intermingled,  that  frequently  the  Vendeans  and 
Republicans  were  served  with  ammunition  from  the  same 
tumbrils.  At  length  the  valour  of  the  Royalists  prevailed ; 
the  battalions  of  volunteers  in  the  Republican  army  began 
to  fall  into  confusion,  and  soon  the  rout  became  general ; 
the  whole  army  disbanded  and  fled,  some  to  Rennes 
and  others  to  Fougeres,  leaving  six  thousand  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  while  the  Royalists, 
headed  by  their  priests,  returned  to  Dol,  and  hastened  to 
the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  unhoped- 
for escape  from  so  desperate  a  situation.  ^ 

Tlie  Republicans  were  repulsed,  but  not  defeated.  They 
retired  to  a  position  which  they  had  strongly  fortified 
around  the  town  of  Antrain,  and  there  still  barred  the 
.  line  of  the  Royalists'  march.  At  noon  they  were  attacked 
at  all  points  by  the  Vendeans,  headed  by  Larochejaquelein, 
who  was  fearful  to  allow  the  first  moments  of  enthusiasm, 
consequent  on  their  victory,  to  pass  away  without  achiev- 
ing decisive  success.  For  long  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Republicans  arrested  the  furious  onset  of  the  Vendeans, 
but  at  length  their  intrenchments  were  carried,  and  they 
fled  on  all  sides.  The  victors  entered  Antrain  pell-mell 
with  the  fugitives,  and  a  scene  of  matchless  horror  ensued 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  that  town.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  flight,  the  soldiers,  the  camp  followers,  and  the 
wounded,  were  crowded  amidst  the  artillery  and  baggage- 
waggons  ;  the  whole  fell  together  into  the  hands  of  the 
Royalists,  and  there  Avas  great  danger  that  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  would  be  perpetrated  by  the  troops,  now 
wrought  up  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Republicans  to  the  high- 
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est  pitch  of  exasperation.  But  their  leaders  interposed,  chap. 
and  signalised  their  triumph  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  xn- 
humanity.  The  wounded  who  had  been  taken  were  not 
only  treated  and  clothed  with  the  same  care  as  their  own 
soldiers,  but  they  were  all  sent  back,  without  exchange,  to 
Rennes,  with  a  letter  to  the  Republican  authorities  there, 
in  whicli,  after  recounting  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  tlieir  ,  „ 

•'1  Bpiucti  ii 

troops  in  La  Vendee,  they  added,  "but  it  is  by  acts  of  200— 203.' 
humanity  that  the  royal  army  avenges  the  massacres  of  its 
enemies."  ^ 

These  great  victories  again  restored  the  Royalist  affairs  ; 
for,  during  the  first  confusion  following  their  defeat,  the        go 
Republicans  were  in  no  condition  to  have  prevented  them,  Their  Kre.at 
either  from  reaching  the  bridge  of  Ce  or  Saumur,  or  even  ,'i|^^vith-^^ 
making  themselves  masters  of  Nantes  or  Granville,  from  standing 
which  the  garrisons  had  now  been  withdrawn.^    After  torfes.^"^ 
long  deliberation,  the  generals  determined  to  march  back  to  2  jom.  It. 
the  latter  place,  whicli  would  now  become  an  easy  prey,  and  ^^^' 
where  they  might  both  disencumber  themselves  of  their 
followers,  and  open  a  communication  with  England.    But 
no  sooner  was  this  determination  known  than  the  troops 
again  broke  out  into  open  revolt ;  and  so  vehement  was 
the  tumult,  that  it  could  only  be  appeased  by  an  imme- 
diate change  of  the  destination  of  the  army  to  Anders. 
"  Consider,"  said  they,  "  how  formidable  tlie  Republic  is  : 
have  we  not  invariably  found  that  a  bloody  combat  is  but 
the  prelude  to  another  still  more  bloody  ;   are  not  we 
weakened  by  immense  losses,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
head  an  insurrection  in  Brittany  ?    What  can  we  do,  on 
an  inhospitable  soil,  without  succour,  without  support, 
often  without  food  ?     Let  us  return  to  tlie  land  wliich 
gave  us  birth  ;  we  shall  find  at  least  some  A-estiges  of  our 
altars,  and  some  remains  of  our  homes,  where  we  may 
find  shelter,  or  in  the  last  extremity  be  allowed  to  repose 
in  unmolested  graves.     Our  corpses  will  not  there,  as  licre 
become  the  food  of  vultures  and  beasts  of  prey.    What  do 
we  expect  from  the  Bretons  ?     Do  they  not  treat  us  like 
wandering  brigands  ?    Let  us,  therefore,  hasten  to  regain 
La  Vendee  :  Charette  is  still  redoubtable  amidst  its  woods  ; 
let  us  rally  our  standards  to  his,  and  he  may  yet  lead  us  to 
victory."     These  discourses   inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  efforts  to  sway  them 
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became  fruitless.  Iii  vain  the  colours  were  displayed  on 
the  road  to  Pontorson,  and  the  chiefs  made  every  effort  to 
induce  the  soldiers  to  follow  them  ;  a  mutiny  more  ter- 
rible than  that  at  Granville  arose  on  all  sides,  and  the 
leaders  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  the  road  to  the 
Loire.  Thither,  accordingly,  they  marched  by  Fougeres, 
Ernee,  and  Laval,  without  being  disquieted  by  the  enemy ; 
but  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  was  much  abated  by  the 
spectacles  of  horror  which  met  them  in  revisiting  those 
towns  which  they  had  formerly  occupied.  Every  where 
the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  children  who  had  been  left 
behind,  had  been  massacred  by  the  Republicans,  and  their 
bodies  still  lay  unburied  in  the  streets  ;  even  the  owners 
of  the  houses  who  had  given  them  shelter,  had  been  put 
to  the  sword  with  merciless  severity.  Every  one  approach- 
ed Angers  with  the  conviction  that  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
progress  of  this  terrible  war,  he  would  perish  in  the  field 
or  on  the  scaffold.^ 

Angers,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and  encumbered  by 
vast  faubourgs,  was  defended  only  by  a  small  garrison, 
and,  on  the  approach  of  the  Royalists,  General  Danican 
had  thrown  himself  into  it  with  his  brigade,  less  in 
the  hope  of  making  good  the  place,  than  of  securing 
for  it  terms  of  capitulation.  If  the  troops  had  known 
how  to  conduct  a  coup-de-mai7i,  it  would  have  fallen 
an  easy  prey,  and  the  whole  measures  of  the  Conven- 
tion would  have  been  defeated.  But  the  attack  was  not 
conducted  with  more  skill  than  that  of  Granville,  and 
the  troops,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  suffering,  did  not  dis- 
play their  wonted  bravery.  For  long  they  confined 
themselves  to  a  distant  cannonade  ;  but  at  length,  after 
thirty  hours  of  murderous  conflict,  they  had  reached  the 
rampart,  and  were  commencing  the  escalade,  when  their 
rear  was  assailed  by  the  Republican  cavalry,  who  had  been 
detached  by  Rossignol  to  harass  the  besiegers.  The  attack 
was  quickly  repulsed  by  M.  Forestier  with  the  Vendean 
horse  ;  nevertheless,  such  was  the  confusion  produced  by 
this  unforeseen  alarm  that  a  sudden  panic  instantly  seized 
the  army  ;  tliey  left  the  walls,  and  began  to  file  off  in  con- 
•  fusion,  without  orders,  towards  Beauge.^  The  chiefs  did 
their  utmost  to  bring  them  back  to  the  assault,  but  in  vain  ; 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  them  the  pillage  of 
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the  town  if  they  were  successful ;  but  such  was  the  virtue     chap. 
of  these  simple  people,  even  amidst- all  their  sufferings,       ^'J- 
that  they  rejected  the  proposal  with  horror,  and  declared       j-yg^ 
that  God  would  abandon  them  if  such  a  project  was  again 
entertained. 

No  sooner  had  the  army  reached  Beauge,  than  they  per- 
ceived the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  step  they  had  taken.        gg 
There  were  no  means  of  passing  the  Loire  in  that  line  but  They  in  vain 
by  Saumur  or  Tours  ;  the  bridges  of  which,  defended  by  ^ro'ss'the'' 
numerous  garrisons,  afforded  no  prospect  of  effecting  the  Loire, 
object.      An  universal  consternation  seized  the  troops  ;    ^"^^^   ' 
though  in  sight  of  their  homes,  they  were  utterly  unable 
to  cross  the  river.     The  sick  multiplied  with  frightful 
rapidity  ;  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  who  were  abandon- 
ed on  the  march,  harrowed  every  heart ;  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  dreadful  roads,  the  famine  which  began 
to  prevail,  the  weeping  crowd  who  surrounded  the  soldiers, 
unnerved  the  strongest  hearts.     The  chiefs  knew  not  what 
to  do  ;  the  men  were  in  despair.     In  this  extremity,  the 
firmness  of  M.  de  Larochejaquelcin  did  not  desert  him, 
and  after  carefully  weighing  every  consideration,  it  was 
resolved  to  alter  the  destination  of  the  army,  and  move  by 
La  Fl^che  upon  Mans.     The  retreat  was  protected  by  a 
strong  rearguard  ;  but  no  danger  was  apprehended  in  front. 
Great,  then,  was  the  consternation  of  the  troops  when,  on 
arriving  at  La  Fleche,  they  found  the  bridge  broken  down, 
and  five  thousand  men  occupying  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  while  their  rear  was  vehemently  assailed.     But  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  general  saved  them  from  apparent 
ruin.     Ordering  the  rearguard  to  keep  firm,  he  took  three  Dec.  9. 
hundred  of  his  boldest  horsemen,  and  put  a  grenadier 
en  croupe  behind  each  ;  with  this  he  crossed  the  stream  at 
a  ford  a  short  distance  farther  up  at  nightfall,  and  attacked  '  ^''^°£*'- 
the  Republicans  in  the  dark.     A  panic  instantly  seized  j,,m!  iv! 
their  troops,  who  dispersed  and  fled  in  all  directions,  while  o"*'"''*^'  •• 
Larochejaquelcin   re-established   the  bridge,  and  gave  a  223.225. 
day's  repose  to  his  wearied  army,  after  which  they  con- 
tinued their  march  without  opposition  to  Mans.^ 

This  town  was  destined  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the 
Royalist  cause.  The  troops  arrived  there  in  such  a  state 
of  fatigue,  depression,  and  suffering,  that  it  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  they  would  be  unable  to  withstjind  a  vigorous 
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attack  ;  six  months  of  incessant  marches  and  combats  had 
weakened  their  resolution,  as  well  as  exhausted  their 
.strength.  They  were  in  the  state  of  the  Grand  Army  on 
their  retreat  from  Moscow,  Avith  this  additional  circum- 
stance of  aggravation,  that  an  exhausted  multitude,  equal 
in  number  to  the  soldiers,  incumbered  the  army,  and 
melted  every  heart  by  the  spectacle  of  their  sufferings. 
The  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded  rendered  a  halt  of  a 
few  days  absolutely  necessary ;  and  this  gave  time  to  the 
Republican  generals  to  concert  measures  for  their  destruc- 
tion. Forces  were  accumulating  on  all  sides  ;  Marceau, 
Westerman,  and  Kleber,  had  assembled  forty  thousand 
men,  with  whom  they  assailed  the  exhausted  Royalist 
army,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  an  attack.  They 
made,  nevertheless,  a  heroic  defence,  though  only  twelve 
thousand  could  be  collected  in  a  condition  fit  to  face  the 
enemy.  Larochejaquelein  posted  the  bravest  of  his  troops 
in  a  fir  wood,  from  Avhence  they  kept  up  so  heavy  a  fire  as 
long  held  in  check  the  left  of  the  Republicans  ;  but  Kleber 
having  driven  back  the  division  of  Stofflet  from  its  position, 
the  whole  army  was  borne  backwards  like  a  torrent  into 
the  town.  There,  however,  they  resisted  in  the  most 
obstinate  manner.  Larochejaquelein  pointed  his  cannon 
down  all  the  streets  leading  to  the  great  square,  and  filled 
the  whole  houses  in  the  streets  with  musketeers  ;  a  terrible 
fire  arose  on  all  sides,  and 'increased  the  horrors  of  a  noc- 
turnal combat.  But  after  a  frightful  night  of  carnage,  the 
Republican  columns  had  gained  ground  in  every  quarter  ; 
Larochejaquelein  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts,  the  mighty  crowd  was  furced 
out  of  the  town,  and  disbanded  when  they  reached  the 
plain  on  the  other  side.^ 

The  scene  of  confusion  and  horror  which  there  ensued 
defies  all  description  ;  Larochejaquelein  in  vain  assembled 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  check  the  advance  of  the  victorious 
columns  ;  he  was  wounded  and  overturned  in  the  tumult, 
his  band  dispersed,  and  the  Republicans  commenced  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  shrieking  fugitives.  Ten 
thousand  soldiers,  and  an  equal  number  of  women  and 
children,  perished  under  their  relentless  swords  ;  while 
almost  all  their  artillery,  and  an  incalculable  quantity  of 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.     Such  as  sur- 
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vived  owed  their  escape  chiefly  to  tlie  heroism  of  the      chap. 
Chevalier  Duhoux,  and  Viscount   Scepeaiix,  who,   with       x"- 
ei^ht  hundred  brave  men,  maintained  their  ground  to  the       j.gg 
very  last,  and,  with  their  own  hands,  discharged  the  guns 
of  a  battery  which  covered  the  rearguard,  after  all  the  can-  '  Jom.  It. 
noniers  had  fallen  by  their  side.    The  pitiless  Republicans  Laroch.' 
massacred  the  women  and  children  by  thousands  ;  youth,  320-322. 
grace,  rank,  and  beauty,  were  alike  disregarded  ;  and  the  i67,  iGs. 
vast  crowd  which  had  flocked  together  to  avoid  destruction,  ?3„""j!]'  "' 
perished  under  the  incessant  discharges  of  grape-shot,  or  Dec.  le. 
the  platoons  of  the  musketry,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Convention.^ 

Such  of  the  Royalists  as  had  escaped  the  carnage,  reas- 
sembled at  Laval  two  days  afterwards,  and  it  was  resolved        g. 
to  move  to  Ancenis,  with  the  design  of  again  attempting  Their  hope- 
the  passage  of  the  Loire.   A  single  boat  alone  was  found  in  Heroic  ran- 
that  town  ;  but  four  large  vessels,  laden  with  hay,  were  duct  of 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  was  guarded  by  patrols  of  the  L.irociie- 
enemy.  Henri  de  Larochejaquelcin,  finding  that  no  one  had  j»queiem. 
courage  to  attempt  their  seizure,  himself  leaped  into  the 
boat,  while  another,  which  had  been  brouglit  in  a  cart, 
bore  M.  de  Langerie  and  eighteen  soldiers.  The  river,  swol- 
len with  winter  rains,  was  flowing  in  an  impetuous  torrent, 
and  all  eyes  were  fixed  with  agonising  anxiety  on  the  frail 
barks  on  which  the  safety  of  the  whole  depended.     At 
length  they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  peasants 
began  with  ardour  to  work  at  unloading  the  vessels  of  their 
cargoes,  when  a  detachment  of  Republicans  appeared  on 
the  coast,  where  they  had  landed,  and  attacked  and  dis- 
persed the*oldiers  of  Larochejaquclein,  who  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  forest.   At  the  same  time, 
a  gun-boat  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  river,  and,  by  a 
few  discharges,  sunk  all  the  rafts,  which,  with  eager  haste,  '^,"T"!l'>- 
the  peasants  had  been  forming  to  transport  themselves  jom!  iv'. 
over,  while  the  advanced  guard  of  Westerman  assailed  the  •'■'•"''■''♦'• .. 

_,,  1  ,  •       1  BcBuch.  u. 

rear.     Thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  skill  was  most  243-245. 
required,  the  army  found  itself  deprived  of  its  leader.^ 

Despair  now  seized  upon  the  troops,  who  fled  in  confu- 
sion, without  either  provisions  or  leaders,  to  Niort,  and        gg 
thence,  through  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  to  Saveuay.     The  ^"a'  >out at 
army  melted  away  on  all  sides  ;   the  sick  and  wounded  uec^o-L 
were  abandoned,  the  most  intrepid  straggled  in  detached 
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parties  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  above  one  thousand 
were  ferried  over  in  the  night,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
from  whence  those  intrepid  bands  of  Chouans  were  formed, 
who  so  long  desolated  the  Morbihan ;  while  some,  with 
less  resolution,  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Republi- 
cans, in  hopes  of  that  amnesty  which  they  held  out  as  a 
treacherous  snare  to  their  prostrated  enemies.  Hardly  ten 
thousand,  of  whom  only  six  thousand  were  armed,  could 
be  assembled  at  Savenay,  where,  nevertheless,  they  made 
a  gallant  defence.  Their  leaders,  M.  de  Marigny,  Fleuriot, 
the  Prince  de  Talmont,  and  other  indomitable  chiefs,  urged 
the  men  to  combat  with  the  courage  of  despair  ;  all  the 
wounded  who  could  sit  on  horseback  were  led  out  to  the 
fight,  and  even  young  women  and  boys  seized  the  muskets 
of  their  fathers  and  brothers  and  joined  the  array.  Long, 
and  with  heroic  resolution,  they  held  the  immense  columns 
of  the  Republicans  in  check  ;  and  when  at  length  they 
were  obliged  to  retire,  they  fell  back  in  good  order,  with  the 
women  in  front,  and  the  few  pieces  of  artillery  they  had  left 
facing  about  in  the  rear  till  the  last  cartridge  and  cannon- 
shot  in  the  army  was  expended.  Even  after  they  could  no 
longer  discharge  their  pieces,  the  rearguard  continued  to 
fight  with  unshaken  bravery  with  their  swords  and  bayo- 
nets, till  they  all  fell  under  the  fire  of  the  Republicans. 
"  I  examined  their  bodies,"  said  the  Republican  general  in 
his  despatch  to  Merlin  de  Thionville,  "  and  recognised  the 
stern  expression,  the  invincible  resolution  of  Cholet  and 
Laval.  The  men  who  could  conquer  such  enemies,  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  other  nations.  That  war,  so  often 
styled  in  ridicule  a  contest  with  brigands  and  peasants,  has 
been  the  severest  trial  of  the  Republic ;  I  now  feel  that 
we  shall  have  child's  play  with  our  other  enemies."^ 

This  defeat  was  a  mortal  stroke  to  the  Vendean  cause ; 
of  eighty  thousand  souls  who  had  crossed  the  Loire  six 
weeks  before,  scarcely  three  thousand  got  back  in  detached 
bodies  to  La  Vendee.  Concealed  by  the  courageous  hospi- 
tality of  the  peasants,  numbers  were  saved  from  the  savage 
cruelty  of  their  pursuers,  among  whom  were  Mesdames 
de  Larochejaquelein  and  Bonchamps,  who  escaped  unpar 
alleled  dangers,  and  lived  to  fascinate  the  world  by  the 
splendid  story  of  their  husbands'  virtues,  and  their  own 
misfortunes.2    Others,  less  fortunate,  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Republicans,  who  hunted  them  down  night  and      chap. 
day  during  the  dreadful  winter  of  1794,  and  led  to  prison       ^i^- 
and  the  scaffold  the  noblest  blood  in  France. 

In  war  every  thing  depends  upon  rapidity  of  execution 
and  an  accurate  attention  to  time  ;  the  moment  of  success,         gg 
once  allowed  to  escape,  never  returns.     Hardly  had  the  Tardy 
Royalist  standards  disappeared  from  the  shores  of  Brit-  ofthe°Eng- 
tany,  when  the  tardy  English  succours,  commanded  by  Lord  ^^^^  *°  ^^p- 
Moira,  w^ho  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accele-  surgents. 
rate  the  preparations,  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Cherbourg,  ^^"^  ^• 
having  on  board  eight  English  battalions,  four  thousand 
Hanoverians,   and  two  thousand  emigrants — in  all  ten 
thousand  men.     They  looked  out  in  vain  for  the  expected 
signals,  and  after  remaining  on  the  coast  for  some  days, 
and  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at 
Granville,  returned  to  Guernsey,  where  the  expedition  was 
broken  up.      Had  the  succour  arrived  on  the  coast  a  fort- 
night sooner,  had  even  a  few  English  frigates  appeared  off 
Granville  during  the  assault,  to  intimidate  the  Republi-  ijom.  iv, 
cans,  and  encourage  the  Royalists,  the  town  would  have  Igjudi  ^ 
been  taken,  the  junction  of  the  English  troops  with  the  ns,  isi. 
Royalists  effected,  and  the  united  forces  might  have  march- 
ed in  triumph  to  Paris.^ 

But  slowness  in  preparation,  and  utter  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  time  in  war,  blasted  all  the  English  combinations         gg 
at  this  period,  and  caused  them  repeatedly  to  throw  away  Ruinous 
the  fairest  chances  of  bringing  the  contest  to  a  successful  ceronlrfs' 
issue  at  its  very  outset.    The  rulers  of  England  would  **<'i»J- 
do  well  to  reflect  on  this  on  the  next  occasion  when  they 
are  involved  in  hostilities.     Previous  foresight  and  pre- 
paration, vigilance  and  punctuality  to  time  in  execution, 
are  the  soul  of  war,  and  generally  bring  early  and  decisive 
success  to  the  party  which  exerts  them.     Never  was  a  fairer 
opportunity  of  co-operating  with  effect  with  the  continental 
Royalists  than  on  this  occasion.     The  expedition  beyond 
the  Loire,  unaided  as  it  was  by  Britisli  succour,  was  doubt- 
less ruinous  to  the  cause  of  La  Vendee  ;  and  yet  never  did 
any  army  so  situated  achieve  such  triumphs  as  it  did  before 
its  fatal  termination.    Before  it  fell,  that  host,  without 
magazines  or  provisions,  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues 
from  its  home,  and  surrounded  by  three  hostile  armies, 
marched  one  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  in  sixty  days, 
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CHAP,     took  twelve  cities,  gained  seven  Imttles,  killed   twenty 
^11-       thousand   of    the   Republicans,  and  captured  one   hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  trophies  greater  than  were  gained 
by  the  vast  allied  armies  in  Flanders  during  the  whole 
campaign.     Can  there  be  a  doubt,  then,  that  if  ten  thousand 
English  soldiers  had  joined  them  at  Granville,  they  would 
1  Beaueh.     have  bome  down  all  opposition,  and  marched  in  triumph, 
ii.  260.         amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  to 
Paris?! 

While  the  great  bulk  of  the  Vendean  forces  was  engaged 
QQ  in  this  perilous  and  fatal  expedition,  Chai'ette,  with  a  few 
Operations  thousand  men  who  adhered  to  his  standard,  made  himself 
of  charette.  j^^ster  of  the  Isie  of  Noirmoutiers,  where  the  Republicans 
had  left  but  a  slender  garrison.  He  immediately  began 
fortifying  it  with  care,  with  the  design  of  making  it  a  depot 
for  his  sick,  wounded,  and  stores.  From  this  place  of 
security,  he  made  various  expeditions  into  the  adjoining 
province  during  the  winter  of  1793-4,  with  various  success, 
until  the  return  of  the  wreck  of  the  Grand  Army  from  its 
expedition  beyond  the  Loire.  Frequently  the  Republican 
general  wrote  to  the  mayor  of  a  village,  that  if  the  inhabi- 
tants would  remain  they  should  suffer  no  violence,  and 
having  prevailed  on  them  by  this  deceitful  pledge  not  to 
fly,  surrounded  it  with  soldiers,  and  put  every  living  soul 
to  death.  General  Thurreau  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  "West,  and  he  found  himself 
nominally  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  but  one-half 
of  whom  alone  were  fit  for  active  service,  the  remainder 
being  sick,  wounded,  or  exhausted  in  the  hospitals.  Thur- 
reau commenced  his  operations  by  a  descent  on  the  Island 
of  Noirmoutiers,  of  which  he  easily  made  himself  master, 
in  the  absence  of  Charette.  He  there  found  D'Elbee  covered 
with  wounds,  who  had  been  removed  to  that  place  of 
security  after  the  battle  of  Cholet.  When  the  soldiers 
entered  his  room,  where  he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his 
bed,  they  exclaimed, — "  Here  then  is  D'Elbee  at  last." — 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  here  is  your  greatest  enemy  :  if  I  had 
been  able  to  wield  a  sword  you  should  never  have  taken 
Noirmoutiers."  He  underwent  a  long  interrogatory,  which 
he  answered  with  equal  firmness  and  good  faith  ;  and  met 
death  with  unshaken  constancy  sitting  in  his  chair,  from 
which  his  wounds  disabled  him  from  rising.     His  last 
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words  were  raised  to  save  an  innocent  man  who  was  led      chap. 

out  for  execution  by  his  side.    The  officer  who  presided  at       ^i- 

the  execution,  named,  after  D'Elbee  and  two  others  who       pg^ 

were  phiced  together,  "  Wieland  the  traitor,  who  sold  Noir- 

moutiers  to  the  rebels." — D'Elbee,  instantly  summoning 

up  all  his  strength,  exclaimed : — "  No,  gentlemen !  Wieland 

is  not  a  traitor  !  he  neA'er  aided  our  party,  and  you  are 

about  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  !"    But  scarcely 

were  the  generous  words  uttered,  when  the  order  to  fire 

was  given,  and  the  whole  four  fell  together.     His  wife  was 

next  day  executed  with  the  generous  hostess  Avho  had  given 

her  shelter  in  her  misfortunes  ;  they  both  evinced  in  their  Larocii  40-'' 

last  moments  the  same  courage  which  had  been  displayed  403. 

by  the  murdered  general.     Numbers  of  other  Royalists  258!"293  "' 

were  shot  at  the  same  time,  among  whom  were  the  two  2v*T, 3*7. 

young  sons  of  Maignan  de  I'Ecorce,  who  had  followed  their 

father  to  battle  with  a  courage  beyond  their  years.^ 

Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  did  not  long  survive  his  brave 
commander.     After  his  separation  from  the  army  at  the        g, 
rout  of  Mans;  he  took  refuge  in  the  Forest  of  Yesins,  near  Death  of 
the  Loire,  from  whence  he  made  frequent  incursions  upon  Larociiet 
the  Republican  posts  with  such  success,  that  his  little  party  jaqueieiu. 
daily  increased,  and  proved  a  source  of  unceasing  disquie- 
tude to  the  Republicans.     In  one  of  his  incursions  he  made 
prisoner  an  adjutant-general,  bearing  an  order  to  proclaim 
an  aumesty  to  the  peasants,  and  massacre  them  after  they 
submitted,  a  discovery  which  contributed  in  a  powerful 
manner  to  perpetuate  the  war,  by  taking  away  all  hope 
from  the  vanquished.     He  fell  at  length,  the  victim  of  his  Jf.arch  i, 
humanity  ;  approaching  two  Republican  grenadiers  upon  ''^*' 
whom  his  party  was  preparing  to  fall,  he  ran  forward, 
exclaiming,  "  Surrender ;  I  give  you  quarter."     Hardly  ,  ^^^  ^. 
were  the  words  uttered  when  the  treacherous  wretches  shot  its. 
him  dead  on  the  spot.     He  was  aged  only  twenty-one  37^4*" 75' "" 
years.     When  his  soldiers  had  buried  him  where  he  fell,  Laroch.  406, 
they  exclaimed  : — "  Now  the  Convention  may  indeed  say 
that  La  Vendee  no  longer  exists  !"2 

The  Prince  de  Talmont  about  the  same  time  fell  a 
victim  to  Republican  revenge.  He  was  made  prisoner 
near  Laval,  and  after  being  led  about  in  triumph  from 
city  to  city  for  a  considerable  time,  was  executed  in  tlie 
court  of  his  own  chateau.    When  brought  before  his  judges, 
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he  said,  "  Descended  from  the  Latremouilles,  the  son  of  the 
Lord  of  Laval,  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  serve  the  King  ; 
and  I  will  show  in  my  last  moments  that  I  Avas  worthy 
to  defend  the  throne.  Sixty-eight  combats  with  the 
Republicans  have  rendered  me  familiar  with  death."' — 
"  You  are  an  aristocrat,  and  I  am  a  patriot,"  said  the 
judge. — "Work  out  your  trade,"  replied  he  ;  "  I  have  per- 
formed my  duty."  His  faithful  servant  was  offered  his 
life,  but  he  refused  to  survive  his  master,  and  followed 
him  to  the  scaffold.  The  execution  of  these  gallant  chiefs 
put  an  end  to  the  first  period  of  the  Vendean  war.  It 
might  then  have  been  terminated,  had  the  Republicans 
made  a  humane  use  of  their  victory,  and  sheathed  the 
sword  of  conquest  after  it  had  destroyed  its  enemies  in  the 
field.  But  the  darkest  period  of  the  tragedy  was  approach- 
ing, and  in  the  rear  of  their  armies  came  those  fiends  in 
human  form,  who  exceeded  even  the  horrors  of  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  and  have  left  a  darker  stain  on  French  his- 
tory than  the  tyranny  of  Nero,  or  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew. Their  atrocities  took  all  hope  from  the 
vanquished  ;  and  in  despair  and  revenge  there  sprung  up 
a  new  set  of  Chotjan  bands,  who,  under  Charette,  Stofflet, 
and  Tinteniac,  long  maintained  the  Royalist  cause  in  the 
western  provinces,  and  proved  more  fatal  to  the  Republi- 
cans than  all  the  armies  of  Germany.^ 

Thurreau  was  the  first  who  commenced  against  the 
Yendeans  a  systematic  war  of  extermination.  He  formed 
twelve  corps,  aptly  denominated  infernal  columns,  whose 
orders  were  to  traverse  the  country  in  every  direction, 
isolate  it  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  carry  off  or  destroy  all  the  grain  and  cattle,  murder 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  burn  down  all  the  houses.  These 
orders  were  too  faithfully  executed  ;  the  infernal  columns 
penetrated  the  country  in  everj-  direction';  men  and  women 
were  burned  alive  ;  infants  tossed  from  bayonet  to  bayo- 
net. Their  path  might  be  traced  by  the  conflagration  of 
villages,  their  footsteps  known  by  the  corpses  of  the  inha- 
bitants. A  contemporary  Republican  writer  has  left  this 
character  of  their  exploits : — "  It  seemed  as  if  the  Ven- 
deans  were  no  longer  regarded  as  men ;  the  pregnant 
woman,  the  child  in  the  cradle,  even  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  the  very  stones,  the  houses,  the  soil  itself,  appeared 
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to  the  Republicans  enemies  worthy  of  a  total  extermina-     chap. 
tion."i*     But  from  this  atrocious  warfare  arose  new  diffi-       ^^^- 
culties  to  the  invaders.     From  the  consequences  of  their       1793. 
ravages,  provisions  failed  equally  to  them  as  to  their  ene-  Jg^°"^-  ''• 
mies  ;  and  the  Chouan  bands  were  swelled  by  multitudes  Beauch.  ii. 
who  were  driven  to  despair  by  the  conflagration  of  their  ^*'^- 
dwelling's,  and  the  massacre  of  their  relations.     Strength- 
ened  by  such  recruits,  the  unconquerable  Charette  main- 
tained the  contest,  and  often  took  a  bloody  revenge  on 
his  enemies.     Acquainted  with  every  road  and  point  of 
ambuscade  in  the  country,  capable  of  enduring  the  extre- 
mities of  hunger,  serene  in  danger,  cheerful  in  misfortune, 
affable  with  his  soldiers,  inexhaustible  in  resources,  invin- 
cible in  resolution,  he  displayed  in  that  guerilla  warfare 
the  talents  of  a  consummate  general.     In  vain  Thurreau 
sent  against  him  General  Haxo,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Republican  commanders  ;  his  indefatigable  opponent  retir- 
ed from  him  till  he  arrived  at  a  favourable  place  for  the  2  j^^  ^ 
attack,  and  then  turning  to  his  men,  and  ordering  them  206, 272, -ij^. 
to  halt :  "  We  have  retired  far  enough,"  said  he,  "  now  ]-~^q-  '"•  ''^' 
is  the  time  to  show  the  Convention  that  La  Vendee  still  Beauch.  ii. 
exists."     With  that  they  precipitated  themselves  with  4io'-4i'8.' 
such    fury  upon    their   pursuers,  that  the  column   was  Liiroth.4i4. 
broken,  and  put  to  flight,  and  General  Haxo  himself  slain, 
wliilc  bravely  endeavouring  to  restore  the  combat.^ 

While  Thurreau  was  pursuing  with  varied  success  the 
system  of  extermination  in  La  Vendee,  the  scaffold  was        94 
erected  at  Nantes,  and  tiiose  infernal  executions  commen-  Executions 
ced,  which  have  affixed  a  stain  upon  the  French  Revolu-  tepion  of 
tion,  unequalled   since  the   beginning  of  the  world.     A  Marat. 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  formed  there  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Carrier,  and  it  soon  outstripped  even  the  rapid  pro- 
gress in  atrocity  of  Dantoii  and  Robespierre.   "  Their  prin- 
ciple," says  the  Republican  historian,  "  was,  that  it  was 

•  "  \l  entre  dans  mcs  projets,  et  ce  sont  les  ordres  de  la  Convention 
Nationale,  d'enlever  toutes  les  sul)sistanLcs,  Ics  dcnn'es,  I^a  fourrapos — 
tout,  cii  un  mot.  de  ce  lu.uidit  jiays  :  de  livrer  aux  flammcs  tous  les  liati- 
mens,  d'en  exterminer  tous  les  luibitans :  car  je  vais  a  I'instant  t'en  fnire 
passer  I'ordre,  et  ils  voudraient  encore  aftanier  les  patriotes  apres  les  avoir 
fait  perir  par  milliers.  Oppose-toi  de  toutes  tes  forces  a  ce  que  la  Vendee 
prenne  ou  garde  une  seul  prainetiere,  les  delivrer  aux  commi-saires  du 
departenient  a  Nantes.  Js  te  donne  I'ordre  le  plus  precis,  le  plus  inipem- 
tif:  tu  fen  garantis  des  ce  moment  I'execution  :  en  un  mot — ne  laisset 
rien  dans  ce  pavs  de  proscription :  ijue  les  subsistances,  denrees.  fouira^os 
—tout,  absolumcut  tout,  se  transporte  a  Nantes." — Carrier  au  Genekal 
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CHAP,  necessary  to  destroy  en  masse  all  the  prisonei'S.  At  their 
XII.  command  was  formed  a  corps  called  the  Legion  of  Marat, 
composed  of  the  most  determined  and  bloodthirsty  of  the 
Revolutionists,  the  members  of  which  were  entitled,  of 
their  own  authority,  to  incarcerate  any  person  whom  they 
chose.  The  number  of  their  prisoners  was  soon  between 
three  and  four  thousand,  and  they  divided  among  them- 
selves all  their  property.  Whenever  a  fresh  supply  of 
captives  was  wanted,  the  alarm  was  spread  of  a  counter- 
revolution, the  generale  beat,  the  cannon  j^lanted  ;  and 
this  was  immediately  followed  by  innumerable  arrests. 
Nor  were  they  long  in  disposing  of  the  captives.  The 
miserable  wretches  were  either  slain  with  poniards  in  the 
prisons,  or  carried  out  in  a  vessel  and  drowned  by  whole- 
sale in  the  Loire.  On  one  occasion,  a  hundred  '  fanatical 
priests,'  as  they  were  termed,  were  taken  out  together, 
stripped  of  their  clothes,  and  precipitated  into  the  waves. 
The  same  vessel  served  for  many  of  these  Noyades  ;  and 
the  horror  expressed  by  many  of  the  citizens  for  that  mode 
of  execution,  formed  the  ground  for  fresh  arrests  and 
increased  murders.  "Women,  big  with  child ;  infants, 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age,  were  thrown  together 
into  the  stream,  on  the  sides  of  which,  men,  armed  with 
sabres,  were  placed  to  cut  off  their  hands,  if  the  waves 
should  throw  them  undrowned  on  the  shore.  The  citi- 
1  BuU.  du  zens,  with  loud  shrieks,  implored  the  lives  of  the  little 
No''^i'9^t'''-4  innocents,  and  numbers  offered  to  adopt  them  as  their 
Proces  de  own  ;  but,  though  a  few  were  granted  to  their  urgent 
Tourv!  103,  entreaty,  the  greater  part  were  doomed  to  destruction. 
104.  Thus  were  consigned  to  the  grave  whole  generations  at 

^79— 28i!'     once — the  ornament  of  the  present,  the  hope  of  the  future."^ 
Th.  vi.  374.  g^  immense  were  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  cut  off 
nie%i.  339.  by  the  guillotine  or  mowed  down  by  fusillades,  that  three 
hundred  men  were  occupied  for  six  weeks  in  covering 

Haxo,  23  Frimaire;   No.  12,  Bulletin  du  Tribunal  Revolutionnaire— Proces 
de  Carriek. 

Nor  ivas  the  execution  of  these  orders  unworthy  of  their  conception. 
They  are  thus  doscrilied  by  an  eyewitness  on  the  trial  of  Carrier:—"  J'ai 
vu  Irulcr  vifs  des  hotnmcs,  des  /emmcs,  des  veillards  infirmes,  dans  leurs 
maisons :  j'ai  vu  15(1  soldats  violer  des  fenimes,  des  fiUes  de  14  a  1.5  .ins 
les  niassacrer  ensuite,  et  jetcr  de  bai/oneUes  en  huyoncttcs  de  tendres 
enfans  qui  ttaieiit  .t  cote  de  leurs  meres  etendues  sur  le  carreau  ;  c'etaient 
les  heros  de  bW)  livres  qui  se  livr.aient  a  ces  atrocitcs,  et  on  n'osait  encore 

lien  dire." Deposition  de  Thomas— Proces  de  Carrier.     No.  12,  Souvelle 

SSrie. 
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with  earth  the  vast  multitude  of  corpses  which  filled  the      chap 
trenches  which  had  been  cut  in  the  Place  of  the  Depart-       ^i- 
ment  at  Nantes  to  receive  the  dead  bodies.     Ten  thousand    "TrgsT" 
died  of  disease,  pestilence,  and  horror,  in  the  prisons  of 
that  department  alone.* 

On  one  occasion,  by  orders  of  Carrier,  twenty-three  of 
the  Royalists,  on  another  twenty-four,  were  guillotined  gg 
together,  without  any  trial.  The  executioner  remon-  Carrier's 
strated,  but  in  vain.  Among  them  were  many  children  b^u^t'isnls*'' 
of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  seven  women ;  the  and  raar- 
executioner  died  two  or  three  days  after  with  horror  at  "'^°"^'" 
what  he  himself  had  done.  At  another  time,  one  hundred 
and  forty  women,  incarcerated  as  suspected,  were  drowned 
together,  though  actively  engaged  in  making  bandages 
and  shirts  for  the  Republican  soldiers.  So  great  was  the 
multitude  of  captives  who  were  brought  in  on  all  sides, 
that  the  executioners,  as  well  as  the  company  of  Marat, 
declared  themselves  exhausted  with  fatigue  ;  and  a  new 
method  of  disposing  of  them  was  adopted,  borrowed  from 
Nero,  but  improved  on  the  plan  of  that  tyrant.  A  hun- 
dred, or  a  hundred  and  fifty  victims,  fur  the  most  part 
women  and  children,  were  crowded  together  in  a  boat, 
with  a  concealed  trapdoor  in  the  bottom,  which  was  con- 
ducted into  the  middle  of  the  Loire  ;  at  a  signal  given,  the 
crew  leapt  into  another  boat,  the  bolts  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  shrieking  victims  precipitated  into  the  waves, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  company  of  Marat,  who  stood 
on  the  banks  to  cut  down  any  who  approached  the  shore. 
This  was  what  Carrier  called  his  Republican  Baptisms. 
The  Republican  Marriages  were,  if  possible,  a  still  greater 
refinement  in  cruelty.  Two  persuns  of  dilFeront  sexes, 
generally  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman,  or  a  young  man 
and  young  woman,  bereft  of  every  species  of  dress,  were 

•  "  Prmr  on  representer  les  trajpques  histoires 

Je  les  iieins  dans  le  meurtre  a  Venvi  triomphants, 

Rome  ciitir're  nojie  nu  f:\\vf  de  ses  (>n(':ins; 

Les  uns  assassines  dans  Ics  places  puliliques, 

Les  autres  dans  le  sein  de  Icurs  dieux  dcnnestiques; 

Le  mediant  par  le  ]irix  au  crime  encourage, 

Le  mari  par  sa  fennne  en  son  lit  cgorge, 

Le  fils  tout  defroutant  du  meurtre  de  son  pere, 

Et  sa  tete  a  la  main  demandant  son  salaire ; 

Sans  pouvoir  exprimer  par  tant  d'liorrilile  traits, 

Qu'  un  ravon  iuiparfait  de  leur  sanglante  paix." 

C<ti>i«,  Act  i.  Scene  3 
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bound  together,  and  after  being  left  in  torture  in  that 
situation  for  half  an  hour,  thrown  into  the  river. 

"  Quid  memorem  infandas  csedes  I  quid  facta  tyranni 
Effera  !   Di  capiti  ipsius  generique  reservent ! 
Mortua  quin  etiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis, 
Componens  manlbusque  manus  atque  oribus  era, 
Tormenti  genus,  et  sanie  taboque  fluentes, 
Complexu  in  misero  longa  sic  morte  necabat.'* 

On  one  occasion,  one  of  these  victims  "was  a  woman  who 
had  just  come  out  of  travail ;  hardly  was  she  delivered  of  the 
infant  when  she  was  stripped,  bound  to  a  man,  and,  after 
an  hour's  exposure  in  that  way,  dispatched  by  strokes  of 
the  sabre.  It  was  ascertained,  by  authentic  documents,  that 
six  hundred  children  had,  on  one  occasion  alone,  perished  by 
the  inhuman  species  of  death  styled  the  Republican  bap- 
tisms. The  noyadesafN antes  alone  amounted  to  twenty-five, 
on  each  of  which  occasions  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  perished ;  and  such  was  the  quantity  of  corpses 
accumulated  in  the  Loire,  that  the  water  of  that  river  was 
infected  so  as  to  render  a  public  ordinance  necessary,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  it  to  the  inhabitants.  No  less  than 
eighteen  thousand  perished  in  these  ways  or  by  the  guil- 
lotine, in  Nantes  alone,  during  the  administration  of 
Carrier  ;t  and  the  mariners,  when  they  heaved  their 
anchors,  frequently  brought  up  boats  charged  with  corpses. 
Birds  of  prey  flocked  to  the  shores,  and  fed  on  human 
flesh  ;  while  the  very  fish  became  so  poisonous,  as  to 
induce  an  order  of  the  municipality  of  Nantes,  prohibiting 
them  to  be  taken  by  the  fishermen. 

"  Non,  mihi  si  linguje  centum  sint,  oraque  centum 
Kerrea  tox,  omnes  scelerum  comprendere  formas, 
Omnia  poenarum  percurrere  nomina  possim."t 

The  scenes  in  the  prisons  which  preceded  these  horrid 
executions  exceeded  all  that  romance  has  figured  of  the 
terrible.  Many  women  died  of  terror  the  moment  a  man 
entered  their  cells,  conceiving  that  they  were  about  to  be 
led  out  to  the  Noyades  ;  the  floors  were  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  their  infants,  numbers  of  whom  were  yet  quiver- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  death.  On  one  occasion,  the  inspec- 
tor entered  the  prison  to  seek  for  a  child,  where  the  evening 

•  JEneid,  viii.  483. 

f  "  18,000  hommes  etaient  peris  par  la  gtiillotine,  et  10,000  etaient  incar- 
ceres  dans  Ventrepot;  et  c'etait  Carrier  qui  commandait  a  toutes  ces 
atrocites." — Deposition  <f  Ai.taroche,  Administrateur  du  Department  du 
Cantal;  Bulletin  du  Trib.  Riv.     No.  19,  p.  74. 

^  ^neid,  vi.  625. 
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before  he  had  left  above  three  hundred  infants  ;  they  were      chap. 
all  gone  in  the  morning,  having  been  drowned  the  preced-       xii. 
ing  night.     To  every  representation   of  the  citizens  in 
favour  of  these  innocent  victims,  Carrier  answered,  "  They 
are  all  vipers  ;  let  them  be  stifled."    Three  hundred  young 
women  of  Nantes  were  drowned  by  him  in  one  night ;  so 
far  from  having  had  any  share  in  political  discussions, 
they  were  of  the  unfortunate  class  who  live  by  the  plea- 
sures of  others.     Several  hundred  persons  were  thrown 
every  night,  for  some  months,  into  the  river  :  their  shrieks 
at  being  led  out  of  the  entrepdt  on  board  the  barks, 
wakened  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  froze  every 
heart  with  horror.     Early  in  the  Noyades,  Lamberty,  at 
a  party  at  Carrier's,  pointing  to  the  Loire,  said,  "  it  has 
already  passed  two  thousand  eight  hundred."    "  Yes," 
replied  Carrier  ;  "  they  are  in  the  national  bath."    Fouquet 
boasted  that  he  had  dispatched  nine  thousand  in  other 
quarters  on  the  same  river.*     From  Saumur  to  Nantes,  jjl,""',,/'' 
a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  the  Loire  was  for  several  weeks  LnVoch.  :sp4. 
red  with  human  blood ;  the  ensanguined  stream,  far  at  ^^i^^l' "' 
sea,  divided  the  blue  waves  of  the  deep.t     The  multitude  Th.'  vi.  371. 
of  corpses  it  bore  to  the  ocean  was  so  prodigious,  that  the  me"\^ict"  ae 
adjacent  coast  was   strewed  with  them  ;  and  a  violent  '=>  Kevoiu._ 
west  wind  and  high  tide  having  brought  part  of  them  339"'  ci.au'.' 
back  to  Nantes,  followed  by  a  train  of  sharks  and  marine  tp^ubrian.i, 
animals  of  prey,  attracted  by  so  prodigious  an  accumula-  i.  PreV.  45!" 
tion  of  human  bodies,  ^  they  were  thrown  ashore  in  vast 

• "  Sed  Ulos 

Magna  premit  strages ;  per.nguntque  cadavera  partem 
Ciedis ;  viva  graves  elidunt  corpora  trunci. 
Intrepidus  tanti  sedit  securus  ab  alto 
Spectator  soeleris  ;  niiseri  tot  niillia  vulgi 
Non  piguit  jussisse  mori.    Coiigesta  recepit 
Omnia  Tjrrlienus  Sjllana  cadavera  gurges. 
In  fluviura  prinii  cecidere,  in  corpora  suninii 
(Priecipitos  lia^sere  rates,  et  strage  cruenta 
Interruptus  aquae,)  fluxit  prior  ainnis  in  a^quor; 
Ad  molem  stetit  unda  sequens." 

LucAX,  Pharsalia,  ii.  204 — 2U. 

■f "  Jam  sanguinis  alti 

Vis  sibi  fecit  iter;  campunique  etfusa  per  omiiem 
Prsecipitique  ruens  Tiberina  ad  tluniina  rivo, 
Haerentes  adjuvit  aquas;  nee  jam  alveus  amncm 
Nee  rctinent  rip.-c ;  redditquc  cadavera  campo ; 
Tandem  Tyrrhenas  vix  eluctatus  in  undas 
Sanguine  coeruleum  torrenti  dividit  a?quor." 
Ibid.  u.  214—220. 
The  French  Revolution  has  realised  all  that  the  poets  had  figured  of  the 
terrible. 
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numbers.  Fifteen  thousand  persons  perished  there  under 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  or  of  diseases  in  prison,  in 
one  month  ;  the  total  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  at 
that  place  exceeded  thirty  thousand. 

The  spectacles  of  horror  which  ensued  when  the  refluence 
of  the  tide  and  the  force  of  the  west  wind  brought  the 
corpses  in  numbers  back  to  Nantes,  were  of  the  most 
appalling  description.  Crowds  of  the  peasants  hastened 
from  the  adjoining  country,  in  the  pious  hope  of  recovering 
the  body  of  a  dear  and  lost  relative  from  the  waves,  and 
giving  it  a  decent  sepulture  ;  but  though  they  in  some 
instances  were  successful,  yet  it  was  only  with  great 
difficulty,  and  often  after  a  severe  contest  with  the  monsters 
of  the  deep.  Huge  sea-snakes  and  enormous  eels  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  long,  fierce  sharks  and  other  marine  animals 
of  prey,  followed  the  blood-stained  waves,  and  contended 
with  vultures  and  ospreys,  which  were  watching  for  their 
prey  on  the  shore,  for  the  mangled  corpses  with  which 
they  were  charged.  Inexpressible  were  the  scenes  of 
tenderness  which  these  piteous  remains  brought  to  light. 
Children  w^ere  found  with  their  lips  affixed  to  those  of 
their  dead  mothers,  locked  in  so  close  an  embrace,  that 
even  the  struggles  of  drowning  and  the  long-continued 
action  of  the  waves  had  been  unable  to  separate  them. 
Mothers  with  their  infants  yet  at  the  breast  were  found 
floating  together  in  the  deep.  Often  a  voracious  fish  had 
eaten  out  the  entrails  of  the  young  infant  without  being 
able  to  tear  it  from  its  mother's  embraces  ;  and  the  dead 
remains,  yet  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  were  disputed 
fiercely  by  a  shark  and  a  vulture,  alike  striving  for  the 
tender  spoil. ^ 

The  peasants,  both  men  and  women,  of  La  Vendee,  met 
death  in  general  Avith  the  most  heroic  courage  ;  they 
perished  boldly  avowing  their  opinions,  and  exclaiming, 
"  Vive  le  Roi !  Nous  allons  en  Paradis."  Innumerable 
instances  of  heroism  occurred,  especially  among  the  female 
sufferers.  Madame  de  Jourdain  Avas  led  out  to  be  drowned, 
with  her  three  daughters  ;  a  soldier  wished  to  save  the 
youngest,  who  was  very  beautiful ;  she  threw  herself  into 
the  water  to  share  the  fate  of  her  mother,  but  falling  on  a 
heap  of  dead,  could  not  sink.  "  Push  me  in,"  she  exclaimed, 
*'  the  water  is  not  deep  enough  ! "  and  sunk  beneath  his 
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thrust.    Mademoiselle  Cuissan,  aged  sixteen,  of  still  greater     chap. 
beauty,  excited  the  most  vehement  admiration  in  a  young       ^ii. 
officer  of   hussars,  who  spent  three  hours  at  her  feet       j-gg 
entreating  her  to  allow  him  to  save  her  ;  but  as  he  could  i  L^rocii. 
not  undertake  to  free  an  aged  parent,  the  partner  of  her  392,393. 
captivity,  she  refused  life,  and  thi-ew  herself  into  the 
Loire  along  with  her  mother.^ 

Agatha  Larochej  a  quelein  escaped  in  the  most  .extraordi- 
nary manner.     She  had  left  an  asylum,  in  a  cottage  at        gg 
Brittany,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  deceitful  amnesties  Adventures 
\yhich  the  Republicans  published  to  lure  their  victims  Lafocui-'' 
from  their  places  of  concealment,  and  was  seized  and  jacqueiein. 
brought  before  Lamberty,  one  of  the  ferocious  satellites  of 
Carrier.     Her  beauty  excited  his  admiration.     "  Are  you 
afraid,  brigand?"  said  he.     "No,  General,"  replied  the 
worthy  inheritrix  of  her  name.    "When  you  feel  fear," 
said  he,  "  send  for  Lamberty."     "When  brought  to  the 
eutrep6t,  seeing  death  approaching,  she  recollected  his 
words,  and  sent  fur  the  general.     He  took  her  out  alone 
at  night  into  a  little  boat  on  the  Loire,  with  a  concealed 
trap,  which  Carrier  had  given  him  for  his  private  murders, 
and  wished  to  sacrifice  her  to  his  desires ;  she  resisted, 
upon  which  he  threatened  to  drown  her,  but  she,  antici- 
pating him,  flew  to  the  side  to  throw  herself  into  the 
river.    The  Republican  was  softened;  "You  are  a  brave 
girl,"  said  he ;  "  I  will  save  you."     In  effect,  he  left  lier 
concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  among  some  bushes 
on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  where  she  lay  for  eight  days 
and  nights  a  witness  to  the  constant  nocturnal  massacres 
of  her  fellow-prisoners.     At  length  she  was  taken  from 
her  place  of  concealment,  and  secreted  with  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Sullivan,  who  resolved  to  save  her,  from  horror 
at  a  murder  whicli  he  had  committed  on  his  own  brother, 
whom  he  had  denounced  as  a  Vcndcan  to  the  Republican 
authorities.    The  intelligence,  however,  of  his  humanity 
got  wind,  and  Lamberty  was  accused  some  time  afterwards 
of  having  saved  some  women   from  the  Noyades.     To 
prevent  the  evidence  of  this  in  Agatha's  case,  she  was 
seized  by  a  friend  of  Lamberty  of  the  name  of  Robin,  who 
carried  her  into  a  boat,   where  he  was  proceeding  to 
poniard  her,  in  order  to  extinguish  any  trace  of  his  having 
facilitated  her  escape,  when   her  beauty  again  subdued 

VOL.  III.  2  B 
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CHAP,     the  ruthless  murderer.     She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 

XII.       prevailed  on  him  to  save  her  life.     She  was  again  arrested, 

1793       however,  in  the  place  where  he  had  concealed  her,  and 

1  Laroch.      would  Certainly  have  been  guillotined,  had  not  the  fall  of 

3y4— 396.      Robespierre  suspended  the  executions,  and    ultimately 

restored  her  to  liberty .^ 

The  fate  of  Madame  de  Bonchamps  was  not  less  remark- 
IQQ  able.  After  the  rout  at  Mans,  she  lived,  like  all  the  other 
And  Ma-  wives  of  the  officers  and  generals,  on  the  charity  of  the 
Bonchamps.  Peasants  in  Brittany,  whose  courage  and  devotion  no 
misfortunes  could  diminish.  They  at  once  told  their 
names  and  connexions  ;  the  faithful  people  received  them 
with  tears  of  joy,  and  not  only  concealed  them  in  their 
dwellings,  but  stinted  themselves  in  their  meals  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions.  For  several  days,  when  the  pursuit 
was  hottest,  she  was  concealed,  with  her  infant  child,  in 
the  thick  foliage  of  an  oak-tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
Republican  soldiers  were  frequently  passing  ;  a  cough  or 
a  cry  from  the  infant  would  have  betrayed  them  both, 
but  the  little  creature,  though  suffering  under  a  painful 
malady,  never  uttered  a  groan  ;  and  both  mother  and 
child  frequently  slept  in  peace  for  hours,  when  the 
bayonets  of  their  pursuers  were  visible  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  leaves.  At  night,  when  the  enemy  were 
asleep,  the  young  children  of  the  cottagers  brought  them 
provisions  ;  and  occasionally  some  old  soldiers  of  her 
husband's  army  hazarded  their  lives  to  render  them 
assistance.  She  was  at  length  arrested,  and  brought  before 
.the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  Nantes  ;  the  recollection  of 
the  five  thousand  captives,  whose  lives  the  dying  hero  had 
saved,  could  not  save  his  widow  from  an  unanimous 
condemnation.  The  atrocious  cruelty  of  this  proceeding, 
however,  excited  so  much  commiseration  among  the 
numerous  survivors  who  had  been  saved  by  his  clemency, 
that  the  vehemence  of  their  remonstrances  obtained  a 
respite  from  the  judges ;  during  which  the  peasants  who 
had  protected  her  little  girl  sent  her  to  the  prison,  and 
the  mother  had  the  delight  of  hearing  her  infant  pray 
SBonch.  72.  evory  night  and  morning  at  her  bedside  for  her  health 
*'•  and  deliverance.2    At  length,  after  a  long  captivity,  she 

obtained  her  liberation  ;  her  daughter  was  intrusted  with 
jjresenting  the  petition  to  the  court ;  and  even  the  judges 
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of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  could  not  withstand  the     chap. 
touching  appeal  made  to  them  by  the  little  child  in  behalf       ^i^- 
of  its  captive  parent.*  '  1^93 

"The  poor  people,"  says  Larochejaquelein,  "in  Kantes, 
were  exceedingly  kind,  and  did  their  utmost  to  save  the        j^j 
victims  of  the  Revolution  ;  all  the  rich  merchants  also  Cruelty  of 
were  humane,  for  though  they  had  at  first  supported  the  shopkeepers 
Revolution,  yet  they  were  soon  shocked  by  its  crimes,  in  the  towns. 
and,   in  consequence,  were    persecuted    as  well  as  the 
Royalists  ;  one  hundred  and  nine  of  them  were  sent  up  to 
Paris  for  trial,  and  only  saved  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
The  ferocious  class  who  lent  their  aid  to  the  massacres  and 
the  Noyades,  was  composed  of  the  little  shoplceepers  and 
more  opulent  of  the  aHisans,  many  of  whom  came  from 
other  towns  besides  Nantes."     Words  of  vast  political  iLaroch. 
importance,  as  designating  the  class  in  which  revolutionary  391, 392, 
fervour  is  ever  most  violent,  and  by  which  its  principal 
atrocities  are  committed.^ 

But  if  humanity  has  cause  to  blush  for  the  atrocious 
cruelty  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  towns  of  Brittany,  it  may        102. 
dwell  with  unalloyed  delight  on  the  generous  hospitality  Hemic  be- 
of  the  peasants  in  the  country.     The  experience  they  had  the  country 
acquired  in  concealing  the  priests,  and  the  young  men  peasants. 
required  for  the  conscription,  rendered  them  exceedingly 
expert  at  eluding  the  search  of  their  enemies.     Numbers 
wore  shot  for  giving  an  asylum  to  the  Vendeans  ;   but 
nothing  could  clieck  their  courageous  humanitj'.     Men, 
women,  and  children,  alike  displayed  unbounded  goodness 
and  inexhaustible  resources.    A  poor  girl,  deaf  and  dumb, 
had  been  made  to  comprehend  the  dangers  of  the  Royalists, 
and  incessantly  warned  them  by  signs  when  their  enemies 

•  A  singular  incident  attended  the  presenting:  of  this  petition.  The 
little  girl,  wlio«as  only  six  years  old,  went  up  to  the  judges,  and  presented 
the  paper,  s.\ving,  "Citizens,  1  am  conic  to  ask  the  pardon  of  mamma." 
Casting  their  eyes  on  the  paper,  they  beheld  the  name  of  Bonchamps,  and 
one  of  them  addressing  her,  said  he  would  give  her  the  pardon  if  she 
would  sing  one  of  her  best  songs,  as  he  knew  she  had  a  voice  which 
charmed  all  the  inmates  of  the  prison.  Upon  this  she  sang  with  a  loud 
voice  the  words  she  had  heard  from  sixty  thousand  men  on  the  field  of 
battle ; — 

"  Vive,  vive  le  Roi, 
A  bas  la  Republique  !  " 

Had  she  baen  a  little  older,  these  words  would  have  condemned  both 
herself  and  her  mother:  but  the  .simplicity  with  which  they  were  uttered 
disarmed  their  wr.'itli:  they  smiled,  ami  after  some  observations  on  the  de-  2Bonch.  S7 
testable  education  which  these  fanatical  Royalists  gave  to  their  children, 
dismissed  her  with  the  pardon  she  desired.' 
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CHAP,     were  approaching.     Neither  menaces  of  death,  nor  offers 
^^-      of  gold,  could  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  youngest  children. 
J 793,      The  dogs  even  had  contracted  an  aversion  to  the  Republi- 
cans,who  always  used  them  harshly;  they  barked  invariably 
at  their  approach,  and  were  thus  the  means  of  saving  great 
numbers.    On  the  other  hand,  they  never  uttered  a  sound 
when  the  Royalist  fugitives  were  to  be  seen,  taught  by  the 
peasants,  or  influenced  by  their  own  feelings  towards  those 
who  they  saw  were  friends,  to  do  nothing  that  could  betray 
them.   There  was  not  a  cottage  in  the  whole  country  where 
a  fugitive  might  not  present  himself  at  any  hour  with  per- 
iLaroch.      fect  security  ;  if  they  could  not  conceal  them,  they  gave 
Bfauch.'  ii.    ^^^^^'^  food  and  guided  them  on  their  road.     For  none  of 
267,268.       these  perilous  services  would  they  accept  any  reward; 
they  were  even  seriously  offended  if  any  was  offered.^ 
On  reviewing  the  history  of  this  melancholy  war,  nothing 
,Q3        is  so  remarkable  as  the  prodigious  victories  gained  by  the 
Reflections  peasants  in  so  sequestered  a  district,  and  the  near  approach 
ordinary* '^'tt'sy  made  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy,  con- 
s"ccesses  of  trasted  with  the  feeble  efforts  and  comparatively  bloodless 
ddans.*'  '      actions  of  the  great  military  powers  which  combated  on 
the  frontier.     Without  the  aid  of  mountains,  fortresses,  or 
any  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  war,  undisciplined  and 
inexperienced,  destitute  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  military 
stores,  without  either  magazines  or  money,  they  did  more 
towards  the  overthrow  of  the  Revolution  than  all  the  vast 
armies  which  Europe  had  assembled  for  its  destruction. 
While  the  victories  of  the  Allies  or  the  Republicans  were 
never  attended  with  the  loss  of  more  than  three  or  four 
thousand  men  to  their  opponents,  and  seldom  led  to  any 
other  result  than  the  overrunning  of  a  province,  or  the 
reduction  of  a  fortress,  the  triumphs  of  the  Vcndeans  dis- 
sipated whole  armies,  were  signalised  often  by  the  loss  of 
ten  and  fifteen  thousand  men  to  the  Republicans,  made 
them  masters  of  vast  parks  of  artillery  ;  and  but  for  the 
inability  of  the  chiefs  to  keep  the  peasants  to  their  colours 
2  jom.  Ti.     ^^^^^  ^"7  great  success,  would,  by  the  admission  of  the  Re- 
400.  publicans  themselves,  have  re-established  the  throne.^  We 

pass  at  once  in  the  same  year,  from  the  battles  of  Famars 
and  Kayserslautern,  to  triumphs  equal  to  those  of  Marengo 
and  Hohenlinden.  Such  were  the  astonishing  results  of 
the  enthusiastic  valour  which  the  strong  feelings  of  religion 
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and  loyalty  produced  in  this  gallant  people ;  such  the  mag-     chap. 
nitude  of  the  result,  when,  instead  of  cold  calculation,       '^^^■ 
vehement  passion  and  devoted  patriotism  were  brought       j-^g^ 
into  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  result  of  this  contest, 
notwithstanding  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  peasantry,  is  the  ^^^ 
strongest  proof  of  the  inability  of  mere  valour,  unaided  And  the 
by  discipline,  experience,  and  military  resources,  to  con-  their^ths- 
tend  permanently  with  a  regular  government.  No  future  asters, 
insurrection  can  be  expected  to  display  greater  bravery, 
none  to  be  animated  with  a  stronger  spirit,  none  to  gain 
more  glorious  successes,  than  that  of  La  Vendee.  Yet  all 
was  unavailing.  This  great  example  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind  in  calculating  on  the  probable  results  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  when  opposed  to  the  systematic  efforts  of 
discipline  and  organisation.  It  was  the  want  of  these, 
joined  to  the  culpable  supineness  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, in  so  long  postponing  an  expedition  which  might 
have  given  them  lasting  success,  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
Vendeans.  Had  they  possessed  two  or  three  fortified  towns, 
they  might  have  repaired,  under  their  shelter,  all  their  dis- 
asters ;  had  they  been  masters  of  a  regular  army,  they 
might  have  improved  their  victories  into  lasting  conquests. 
The  want  of  these  two  things  rendered  their  triumphs 
unproductive  of  real  advantages,  and  their  defeats  the 
forerunner  of  irreparable  ruin.  The  war  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  in  Tyrol  and  Spain,  demonstrated  the  same 
truth  ;  while  the  durable  successes  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Russian  campaigns  have  showed  the  vast  results  which 
arise  from  engrafting  the  vigour  of  popular  enthusiasm  on 
the  steady  courage  of  regular  forces.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is,  not  that  popular  feeling  can  effect 
no  lasting  achievement,  and  that  every  thing  in  war  depends 
on  military  organisation,  but  that  it  is  the  combination  of 
the  two  which  is  requisite  to  permanent  success.  In  1793, 
the  discipline  of  Austria  and  Russia  on  the  Rhine  could 
effect  nothing,  because  it  was  not  animated  by  a  vehe- 
ment spirit ;  while  the  enthusiasm  of  La  Vendee  withered, 
because  it  was  unsu])ported  by  regular  organisation.  ■  In 
1812,  the  Russians  combined  both  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy  tenfold  greater,  and  the  campaign  of  Moscow 
was  the  consequence. 
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CHAP.         But  though  La  Vendee  fell,  her  blood  was  not  shed  in 
^11.       vain.    The  sword  of  the  conqueror  subdues  the  bodies,  but 
it  is  often  the  heroism  of  the  vanquished  which  subju- 
gates the  minds  of  men,  and  achieves  enduring  conquests. 
Vendean      The  throne  of  Cfesar  has  j^assed  away  ;  but  the  blood  of 

war  tinaiiy    ^|^    Christian  martyrs  cemented  a  fabric  of  eternal  dura- 
commits  the  "^  ,        ,.  . 
Revolution   tion ; — the  tyranny  of  Mary  for  a  time  crushed  the  religious 

b|lin!*  ^^'  freedom  of  England ;  but  Latimer  and  Ridley  lighted  a 

fire  which  will  never  be  extinguished.     From  the  ashes  of 

La  Vendee  has  sprung  the  spirit  which  hurled  Napoleon 

from  his  throne,  and  is  destined  to  change  the  face  of  the 

moral  world.     It  first  put  the  cause  of  revolution  openly 

and  irrevocably  at  war  Avitli  that  of  religion  ;  the  friends 

of  real  freedom  may  thank  it  for  permanently  enlisting 

on  their  side  a  power  which  will  never  be  subdued.    From 

the  atrocious  severities  of  the  Republicans  in  this  devoted 

province,  has  arisen  the  profound  hatred  of  all  the  believers 

in  the  Christian  faith  at  their  rule,  and  the  stubborn  spirit 

which  was  every  where  roused  to  resist  it.    The  desolation 

of  the  Bocage  was  avenged  by  the  charnel-house  of  Spain ; 

the  horrors  of  the  Loire  have  been  forgotten  in  the  passage 

of  the  Berezina.     Periods  of  suffering  are  in  the  end  seldom 

lost  either  to  the  cause  of  truth  or  the  moral  discipline  of 

nations  ;  it  is  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  which  spreads  the 

fatal  corruption.    Christianity  withered  under  the  title<l 

hierarchy  ;  but  she  shone  forth  in  spotless  purity  amid  the 

revolutionary  agonies  of  France  ;  and  that  celestial  origin 

which  had  been  obscured  by  the  splendour  of  a  prosperous, 

■was  revealed  in  the  virtues  of  a  suffering  age. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I 

Note  A,  page  73. 
TESTAMENT  DE  LOUIS  XVI. 

An  nom  de  la  tres-sainte  trinite,  du  Pere,  du  Fils,  et  du  Saint-esprit. 
Aujourd'hui,  vingt-cinquieme  jour  de  deceinbre  1792,  luoi,  Louis  XVI.  du 
nom,  Roi  de  France,  etant  depuis  plus  de  quatre  niois  enfenne  avec  ma 
faniiile  dans  la  tour  du  Temple  a  Paris,  par  ceux  qui  etaieut  mes  sujets,  et 
prive  de  toutps  communications  quelconques,  meme  depuis  le  10  du  cour- 
ant,  avec  ma  famille ;  de  plus  implique  dans  un  proces  dont  il  est  impossible 
de  prevoir  Tissue,  a  cause  de  passions  des  hommes,  et  dont  on  ne  trouve 
aucun  pretexte  ni  moyen  dans  aucune  loi  existante,  n'ayant  que  0ieu  pour 
temoin  de  mes  pensees,  et  auquel  je  puisse  m'adresser. 

Je  declare  i^i  en  sa  presence  mes  dernieres  volontes. — Je  laisse  men  ame 
a  Dieu,  mon  crcatour,  je  le  prie  de  la  recevolr  dans  sa  misericorde,  de  ne 
pas  la  juger  d'apres  ses  merites,  mais  par  ceux  de  notre  Seigneur  Jesu9- 
CUrist,  qui  s"est  oftert  en  sacrifice  a  Dieu  son  Pere,  pour  nous  autres  hom- 
mes, quelqu'endurcis  que  nous  fussions,  et  moi  le  premier. 

Je  meurs  dans  I'union  de  notre  sainte-mere  I'eglise  catholique,  apos- 
tolique  et  Romaine,  qui  tient  ses  pouvoirs  par  une  succession  non  inter- 
rompue  de  Saint-Pierre,  auquel  Jesus-Christ  les  avait  confies:  je  crois 
ferraement,  et  je  confesse  tout  ce  qui  est  contcnu  dans  le  symbole  et  les 
eommandemens  de  Dieu  et  de  I'eglise,  les  sacrcmens  et  les  mysteres  que 
I'oghse  catholique  enseigne  et  a  toujours  enseigncs;  je  n'ai  jamais  pretendu 
me  rendre  juge  dans  les  differentes  maniercs  d'expliquer  les  dogmes  qui 
dechirent  I'eglise  de  Jesus- Christ;  mais  je  m'en  suis  rapportc  et  m'cn  rup- 
porterai  toujours,  si  Dieu  m'accorde  la  vie,  aux  decisions  que  les  supi-ri- 
eurs  ecclesiastiques  unis  a  la  sjiinte-cglise  catholique  donnent  et  donneront 
conformement  a  la  discipline  de  Tcglise,  suivie  depuis  Jesus-Christ. 

Je  plains  de  tout  mon  coeur  nos  freres  qui  peuvent  etre  dans  I'erreur; 
mais  je  ne  pretends  pas  les  juger,  et  je  ne  les  aime  pas  moins  tons  en  Jesus- 
Christ,  suivant  ce  que  la  charite  Chretienne  nous  enseigne  :  et  je  prie  Dieu 
de  me  pardonner  tons  mes  poches;  j'ai  cherche  a  les  reconnaitre  scrupu- 
leusement,  a  les  detester,  et  a  m'humilier  en  sa  prisence.    Ne  pouvant  me 
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servir  du  ministere  d'un  pretre  catli  clique,  je  prie  Dieu  de  recevoir  la 
confession  que  je  lui  en  ai  faite,  et  sur  tout,  le  repentir  profond  que  j'ai 
d' avoir  mis  men  nom  (quoique  eela  ffit  contre  ma  volonte)  a  des  actes  qui 
peuvent  etre  contraires  a  la  discipline  et  a  la  croyance  de  I'eglise  catho- 
lique,  a  laqueUe  je  suis  toujours  sincerement  uni  de  cceur;  je  prie  Dieu  de 
recevoir  la  ferme  resolution  ou  je  suis.  s'il  m'accorde  la  vie,  de  me  serra 
aussitot  que  je  pourrai,  du  ministere  d'un  pretre  catholique,  pour  m' accu- 
ser de  tous  mes  peches  et  recevoir  le  sacrement  de  penitence. 

Je  prie  tous  ceux  que  je  pourrais  avoir  offenses,  par  inadvertance,  (car  je 
ne  me  rappeUe  pas  d'avoir  fait  sciemment  aucune  offense  a  personne,)  ou 
ceux  a  qui  j'aurais  pu  avoir  donne  des  mauvais  exemples  ou  des  scaudales, 
de  me  pardonner  le  mal  qu'ils  croyent  que  je  peux  leur  avoir  fait. 

Je  prie  tous  ceux  qui  ont  de  la  charite,  d'uuir  ieurs  prieres  aux  miennes, 
pour  obtenir  le  pardon  de  mes  peches. 

Je  pardonne  de  tout  mon  coeur  a  ceux  qui  se  sont  fait  mes  ennemis,  sans 
que  je  leur  en  aie  donne  aucun  sujet ;  et  je  prie  Dieu  de  leur  pardonner,  de 
meme  que  ceux  qui,  par  un  faux  zele  mal  entendu,  m'ont  fait  beaucoup  de 
mill. 

Je  recommande  a  Dieu  ma  femme  et  mes  enfans,  ma  soeur,  mes  tantes, 
mes  freres,  et  tous  ceux  qui  me  sont  attaches  par  les  lieus  du  sang,  ou  par 
quelqu' autre  maniere  que  ce  pui>se  etre:  je  prie  Dieu  particuUerement  de 
jetter  des  yeu.x  de  misericorde  sur  ma  femme,  mes  enfans,  et  ma  soiur,  qui 
soufirent  depuis  long-tems  avec  moi,^de  les  soutenir  par  sa  grace,  s'ils  ^•ien- 
nent  a  me  perdre,  et  tant  qu'ils  resteront  dans  ce  monde  perissable. 

Je  recommande  mes  enfans  a  ma  femme;  je  n'ai  jamais  doute  de  sa  ten- 
dresse  maternelle  pour  eux;  je  lui  recommande  sur  tout  d'en  f:iire  de  bons 
Chretiens  et  d'honnetes  hommes,  de  ne  leur  faire  regarder  les  grandeurs  de 
ce  monde-ci  (s'ils  sont  condaranes  a  les  eprourer)  que  coninie  des  biens 
dangereux  et  perissables,  et  de  tourner  Ieurs  regards  vers  la  seule  gloire 
solide  et  durable  de  I'eternite.  Je  prie  ma  sceur  de  vouloir  bien  continuer 
ga  tendresse  a  mes  enfans,  et  de  leur  tenir  lieu  de  mere,  s'ils  araient  le  mal- 
heur  de  perdre  la  leur. 

Je  prie  ma  femme  de  me  pardonner  tous  les  maux  qu'elle  souffre  pour 
moi,  et  les  chagrins  que  je  pourrais  lui  avoir  donncs  dans  le  cours  de  notre 
union,  comrae  elle  pent  etre  sure  que  je  ne  garde  rien  contre  elle,  si  elle 
croyait  avoir  quelque  chose  a  se  reprocher. 

Je  recommande  bien  vivement  a  mes  enfans,  apres  ce  qu'ils  doivent  a 
Dieu,  qui  doit  marcher  avant  tout,  de  rester  toujours  unis  entre  eux,  sou- 
mis  et  obeissans  a  leur  mere,  et  reconnaissans  de  tous  les  soins  qu'elle  se 
donne  pour  eux  et  en  memoire  de  moi.  Je  les  prie  de  regarder  ma  soeur 
comme  une  seconde  mere. 

Je  recommande  mon  fils,  s'U  avait  le  malheur  de  devenir  roi,  de  songer 
qu'il  se  doit  tout  entier  au  bonbeur  de  ses  concitoyens;  qu'U  doit  oublier 
toutes  haines  et  tous  ressentimens,  et  nomraemont  tout  ce  qui  a  rapport 
aux  malheurs  et  aux  chagrins  que  j'eprouve ;  qu'il  ne  peut  faire  le  bonheur 
des  peuples  qu'en  regnant  suivant  les  loix ;  niais,  en  meme  temps,  qu'uu 
roi  ne  peut  se  fah-e  respecter,  et  faire  le  bien  qui  est  dans  son  coeur,  qu'au- 
tant  qu'il  a  I'autorite  necessaire.  et  qu'autrement,  etant  lie  dans  ses  opera- 
tions, et  n'inspirant  point  de  respect,  il  est  plus  nuisible  qu'utUe. 

Je  recommande  a  mon  fils  d'avoir  soin  de  toutes  les  personnes  qui  m'etai- 
ent  attachees,  autant  que  les  circonstances  ou  il  se  trouvera  lui  en  donner- 
ont  les  facultes :  de  scjnger  que  c'est  une  dette  sacree  que  j'ai  contractee 
envers  les  enfr^ns  ou  les  parens  de  ceux  qui  ont  peri  pour  moi.  et  ensuite 
de  ceux  qui  sont  malheureux  pour  moi.  Je  sais  qu'il  y  a  plusiours  person- 
nes de  ceUes  qui  m'etaient  attachees,  qui  ne  se  sont  pas  conduites  envers 
moi  comme  elles  le  devaient,  et  qui  ont  meme  montre  I'ingratitude :  mais 
je  leur  pardonne,  (souvent,  dans  les  raomens  de  trouble  et  d'effervescence, 
on  n'est  pas  le  maitre  de  soi,)  et  je  prie  luon  tils,  s'il  en  trouve  1' occasion, 
de  ne  songer  qu'a  leur  malheur. 

Je  voudrais  pouvoir  temoigner  igi  ma  reconnaissance  a  ceux  qui  m'ont 
montre  un  veritable  attachenient  et  desinteresse  :  d'un  cote,  si  j'etais^  sen- 
siblement  touehe  de  I'inirratitude  et  de  La  deloyaute  de  ceux  a  qui  je  n'avals 
jamais  temoigne  que  des  bontes,  a  eux,  a  Ieurs  parens  ou  amis;  d autre, 
j'ai  eu  de  la  consolation  a  voir  lattaciiernent  et  I'lnteret  gratuit  ^ue  beau- 
coup  de  personnes  m'out  montre.  Je  les  prie  de  recevoir  mes  remerci- 
mens. 
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Dans  la  situation  oi  sont  les  choses,  je  craindrais  de  les  compromettre  si 
je  parlais  plus  explicitement ;  mais  je  recominande  specialement  a  mon  fils 
de  chercher  les  occasions  de  pouroir  les  reconnaitre. 

Je  croirais  calomnier,  cependant.  les  sentimens  de  la  nation,  si  je  ne  re- 
eommaiulais  ouverteraent  a  mon  fils  MM.  de  Chamilly  et  Hue,  que  leur 
veritable  attachement  pour  moi  avait  porte  a  s'enfermer  avec  moi  dans  ce 
triste  sejour,  et  qui  out  pense  en  etre  les  malheureuses  viotimes.  Je  lui 
recommande  aussi  Clery,  des  soins  duquel  j'ai  eu  tout  lieu  de  me  louer  de- 
puis  qu'il  est  avec  moi:  comme  c'est  lui  qui  est  reste  avec  moijusqu'a  la 
fin,  je  prie  MM.  de  la  commune  de  lui  reraettre  mes  hardes,  mes  livres.  ma 
montre,  ma  bourse,  et  les  autres  petits  eflfets  qui  ont  ete  deposes  au  conseil 
de  la  commune. 

Je  pardonne  encore  tres-volontiers  a  ceux  qui  me  gardaient,  les  mauvais 
traitemens  et  les  genes  dont  ils  ont  cru  devoir  user  envers  moi.  J'ai  trouve 
quelques  ames  sensibles  et  compatissantes ;  que  ceUes-la  jouissent  dans 
leur  coeur  de  la  tranquillite  que  doit  leur  donner  leur  fefon  de  penser. 

Je  prie  MM.  de  Malesherbes,  Tronchet,  et  Deseze,  de  recevoir  tous  mes 
remercimens  et  I'expression  de  ma  sensibilite,  pour  tous  les  soins  et  les 
peines  qu'Us  se  sont  donnes  pour  moi. 

Je  finis,  en  declarant  devant  Diou,  et  pret  a  paraitre  devant  lui,  que  je  ne 
me  reproche  aucun  des  crimes  qui  sont  avances  contre  moi. 

Fait  double  a  la  tour  du  Temple,  le  25  decembre  1792. 

{Signe)  LOUIS. 


END  OF  VOLUME  III. 
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